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CHAPTER  I 

THE    TWO    SNOBS 

IMPERIOUSLY  the  door  bell  clanged. 
Whereat  from  his  den  on  the  top  floor  of  a 
residence  in  the  fashionable  West  Nineties,  J. 
Henley  Smolett,  Jr.,  came  bounding  on  a  run,  leaped 
for  the  banister,  slid  to  the  floor  below,  ran  to  the 
turn  in  the  landing  and  slid  again.  It  was  not  his 
usual  mode  of  action  when  the  door  bell  rang.  J. 
Henley  was  a  stickler  for  making  servants  serve. 
But  that  imperious  ring  meant  Donald  Bronson,  son 
of  Angus  Bronson,  president  of  the  Eastern  Rail- 
way. At  fashionable  Colborn  School  there  was 
a  Bronson  Hall,  a  Bronson  Chapel  and  a  Bronson 
Field  —  hence  J.  Henley  Smolett  Junior's  eagerness 
to  beat  the  maid  to  the  door.  Only  the  moment 
before  he  had  been  eagerly  devouring  the  catalog 
of  Colborn  School,  feasting  particularly  on  the 
photograph  of  Bronson  Hall  where  Donald  was 
about  to  take  up  four  years  of  pleasant  residence. 
That  ring  at  the  door  meant  that  he  had  come,  as 
he  had  promised,  to  induce  Mr.  Smolett  to  send  J. 
Henley  along  with  him  to  Colborn. 

The  two  boys  had  just  graduated  from  the  ex- 
clusive elementary  school  at  Gascon  Institute.  Don- 
ald Bronson,  who  enjoyed  being  hero-worshiped, 
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had  taken  a  fancy  to  Jim  Smolett;  whereat  the  fu- 
ture, especially  the  four  years  of  preparatory  and, 
who  knows,  perhaps  the  college  years  and  life  there- 
after presented  itself  to  J.  Henley  as  a  vista  exceed- 
ingly pleasurable. 

He  had  broached  the  subject  of  Colborn  to  his 
father  several  times  of  late.  But  Mr.  Smolett  had 
been  dubious  without  being  explicit.  Whereupon  J. 
Henley,  with  whom  young  Bronson's  word  w?ts  holy 
writ,  had  begged  the  railroad  man's  son  to  come  and 
bring  to  bear  the  Bronson  prestige  on  the  hesitant 
parent. 

A  quick  glance  in  the  hall  mirror  satisfied  J.  Hen- 
ley as  to  his  presentability.  A  cheery  smile  wreathed 
his  lips.  A  hearty  greeting  worded  just  right 
waited  to  be  uttered.  It  was  to  be, 

"Hello,  old  man!  Couldn't  wait  for  the  maid 
to  let  you  in.  Come  in,  come  in !  ' 

With  a  brisk  gesture  he  threw  the  door  open. 

A  grotesque  sight  met  him.  It  was  a  boy  of 
about  his  own  age,  a  denizen  of  the  ghetto.  Draped 
over  his  arm  were  J.  Henley's  dress  clothes,  cleaned 
and  pressed.  The  apparition  was  bowlegged,  as 
his  patched  knickerbockers  and  darned  stockings 
cruelly  betrayed.  His  face  was  dark  and  a  stranger 
to  beauty.  His  mouth  was  too  large,  his  nose  broad 
and  hooked,  his  eyes  small,  dark  and  fiery.  His 
celluloid  winged  collar  and  readymade  tie  revealed 
too  much  neck  only  sketchily  washed.  Most  humor- 
ous of  all  were  his  shoes,  notwithstanding  their  home- 
made "  shine."  They  were  too  large,  too  long,  too 
pointed;  and  the  blacking  had  encroached  on  the 
soiled  gray  suede  uppers. 

"  My  father  sends  your  suk  and  wants  to  kno\v 
if — "  he  began. 
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The   servants'   entrance   is   below,"   J.   Henley 
broke  in,  about  to  close  the  door. 

'  But  you're  the  feller  from  the  pants,  aren't 
you?'  the  other  insisted.  "Well,  my  father  asks 
if  the  pants  — " 

The  maid  will  tell  you  — " 

"  But  it  isn't  the  maid's  pants,  it's  yours!  "  The 
boy  was  speaking  rapidly  for  the  door  was  closing 
in  his  face.  '  Say!  "  he  shouted,  thrusting  one  foot 
into  the  doorway.  u  Why  don't  you  tell  me  about 
the  pants  — " 

J.  Henley  crushed  the  offending  foot  with  the 
door. 

Take  that  foot  out  of  there !  "  he  said  coldly. 
'  I  will  w'en  you  tell  me  about  the  pants !  '    the 
other  retorted.     "  I  haven't  got  time  to  waste  if 
you've  got  it!  " 

J.  Henley  fixed  a  withering  look  at  the  grotesque 
foot  in  its  Yiddish  comedian  shoe.  The  foot  not 
only  failed  to  withdraw;  actually  a  patched  knicker- 
bocker  knee  followed  it  in,  then  a  shoulder  and  a 
chest  so  chunky  that  its  owner  looked  "  chicken 
breasted."  Finally  the  owner's  face  appeared, 
flushed  to  the  large  outstanding  ears  with  anger. 

'  Say,  I'm  not  any  more  anxious  to  talk  with  you 
than  you  are!  '  he  protested.  "  I'm  nobody's  nig- 
ger servant.  And  who  do  you  think  you  are,  any- 
how!" 

He  was  inside  now.  J.  Henley's  first  impulse 
was  to  pitch  him  out  by  the  scruff  of  his  neck.  On 
second  thought  he  decided  first  to  make  the  creature 
feel  his  place.  J.  Henley's  answer  was  a  slow  and 
amused  survey  of  the  object  before  him.  The 
splayed  shoes  brought  a  faint  smile  to  his  lips.  The 
parenthetic  legs  and  their  mended  covering  broad 
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as  a  Dutchman's  breeches  and  as  stylish,  sharp- 
ened the  smile  to  a  sneer.  He  chose  not  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  rest  of  the  object. 

The  other  boy  glowered  at  the  straight  limbed, 
stylishly  dressed  Anglo-Saxon  youth,  with  the  sneer 
on  his  handsome  features.  Suddenly  he  thrust 
his  dark  face  close  to  the  unmoved  face  of  the 
other. 

'Say,  you  capitalist  bloodsucker!'    he  shouted. 
;  If  my  father  didn't  have  two  kids  and  my  mudder 
to   feed   and   if   he   didn't  have   to   work  for  your 
father  — " 

On  the  landing  above,  a  gentleman  passing  from 
one  room  to  another  stopped  to  listen. 

"Ye-es?'  J.  Henley  sneered.  ''What  would 
you  do  ?  ' 

I'd  bust  you  in  the  nose !  "  the  other  stormed. 

'  Ah,  I  see,"  J.  Henley  politely  assented.  He  en- 
joyed the  skill  with  which  he  was  flicking  the  fellow 
on  the  raw.  '  But  there  are  too  many  '  ifs,'  eh?  ' 
'No,  there  ain't!'  The  boy  yelled  in  sudden 
fury.  "There's  no  'ifs'  at  all!  Come  on, 
you—!" 

J.  Henley's  evening  clothes  suddenly  draped  their 
owner's  handsome  head,  thrown  there  with  no  gen- 
tleness. When  he  issued  from  them  he  found  the 
other  crouched  and  ready,  his  legs  and  arms  bowed, 
suggesting  a  gorilla  rampant. 

J.  Henley's  face  was  no  longer  debonair. 

"  I'll  cane  you  for  that!  "  he  cried. 

With  a  single  move  he  whisked  a  light  walking 
stick  from  the  hall  rack  and  raised  it  for  a  cut.  But 
his  hand  was  stayed  and  a  deep  quiet  voice  said, 

"  Jim  !      He  is  in  your  house !  ' 

"  Father,  he  had  the  impertinence  to  throw  my 
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suit   in   my   face !  "   J.   Henley   raged.     "  The   un- 
washed, low — " 

"  That  will  do,  my  son,"  the  man  said,  putting  the 
cane  back  in  the  rack.  Turning  to  the  other  he  said, 
"  What  can  I  do  for  you?  ' 

"  I  don't  want  you  should  do  anything  for 
me!"  the  boy  cried  passionately.  'I  wouldn't 
even  take  the  money  for  the  job  my  father  did 
on  your  kid's  full  dress  suit!  You  and  your 
full  dress  suits!  We  woiking  people  sweat  blood 
woiking  and  ain't  even  got  food  to  eat.  And 
you  capitalist  bloodsuckers  show  off  with  your  full 
dress  suits  — " 

"  This  is  no  way  to  talk,  my  boy !  "  the  gentleman 
interrupted.  "  If  you  will  tell  me  what  it  is  you 
want — " 

'  I  wanted  to  know  —  my  father  wanted  to  know 
if  he  should  fix  this  feller's  pants  with  a  cuff  on  the 
bottom  and  I  asked  him.  But  he  fires  me  out  to 
the  servant's  entrance,  like  I  was  a  servant.  Well, 
I  ain't  a  servant !  I  don't  even  want  the  money  you 
owe  my  father  for  the  job  — " 

The  man  took  out  his  wallet. 

"  I  wouldn't  take  any,  I  tell  you !  '  the  boy 
shouted,  fumbling  furiously  at  the  spring  lock  which 
had  caught. 

"  4  I  shall  not  take  any  '  would  be  more  correct 
even  if  not  true !  "  J.  Henley  sneered. 

The  other  whirled  on  him. 

"  Say,  I  don't  need  you  should  teach  me  gram- 
mar! "  he  shouted,  wagging  his  head  in  rage.  "  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  got  ninety-three  per  cent  in 
grammar  in  my  entrance  examination  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  High !" 

For  some  reason  J.  Henley's  father  was  allowing 
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the  altercation  to  go  on.  J.  Henley  meant  to  show 
"  form."  How  absurd  for  such  a  fellow  to  talk  of 
going  to  high  school ! 

44  You  poor  ignoramus,  why  dbn't  you  use  a  little 
grammar  in  your  speech?  "  he  jeered. 

44  My  speech  is  good  enough  for  Lincoln  High  — " 

J.  Henley  laughed. 

44 1  am  sure  of  it.  Lincoln  High  isn't  very  par- 
ticular! ' 

44  This  will  be  enough!  "  Mr.  Smolett  interrupted 
sternly.  u  Jim,  wait  for  me  in  the  study."  Turn- 
ing to  the  other,  he  continued.  '  I  apologize  for 
my  son's  rudeness  to  you.  And  I  shall  send  your 
father  a  check  at  once  — " 

4  I  don't  want  your  fake  apologies  and  my  father 
don't  want  your  capitalist  money!  '  the  boy  raged. 
He  had  succeeded  in  opening  the  door.  u  All  we 
want  is,  get  oft'n  the  backs  of  the  woiking  people !  ' 

The  street  door  crashed  and  the  boy  was  gone. 

The  studious,  serious  face  of  the  man  was  pen- 
sive.    For  a  moment  he  stood  there  in  unpleasant 
contemplation.     Then  he  joined  his  son. 
1  How  did  it  happen?  "  he  asked. 

The  sneer  on  J.  Henley's  face  was  gone.  It  was 
anxious  now.  There  was  no  threat  on  the  gentle 
intellectual  face  of  the  abstracted  man.  But  his  son 
felt  uneasy. 

Well,  you  see,  father,  I  thought  it  was  Don 
Bronson  who  had  rung  the  bell.  So  I  opened  the 
door  myself.  You  know,  he  is  no  end  rich.  Most 
of  Colborn  Prep  is  named  after  his  father.  Well, 
I  thought  it  would  be  rather  nice  if  I  showed  a  little 
special  attention,  since  he  was  coming  to  see  you  — " 

"Me?" 

44  Yes,  dad,  he  and  I  are  awfully  anxious  to  go  to 
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Colborn  together.  I  knew  you  hadn't  made  up 
your  mind  about  sending  me  there.  So  I  — "  He 
hesitated. 

*  So  you  asked  him  to  help  make  up  my  mind  — " 
"  Oh,   dad,  I  wish  you  would  let  Don  tell  you 

about  Colborn  — " 

The  man  spoke  slowly. 

*  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  useless.     I  have  already 
made  up  my  mind  about  your  school." 

¥  Let  it  be  Colborn,  dad !  '  the  boy  begged. 
"  It's  the  best  private  school  there  is !  ' 

"  I  am  sorry,  Jim,"  his  father  said.  "  You're  not 
going  to  a  private  school." 

The  boy  stared. 

"  Not  a  private  school  — "  he  stammered. 

"  No,  Jim.  But  you're  going  to  the  best  public 
school  in  New  York  city  •*•—  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
High  School." 

J.  Henley  turned  pale. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  joke,  father!  ' 

"  I  am  not  joking,"  the  man  said  seriously. 

"  Father!  "  J.  Henley  cried.  "  You  haven't  lost 
your  money !  ' 

"  No,  Jim,  an  editor  doesn't  lose  his  money.  He 
loses  his  job.  But  I  haven't  lost  mine,  so  it  isn't  as 
bad  as  though  I  had.'1 

"  But  what  could  be  worse?  Why,  father,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  High  is  full  of  things  like  — "  He  in- 
dicated the  recent  visitor. 

"  That  is  why  I  want  you  to  go  there." 

"  You  want  me  to  mix  with  that  — ?  ' 

"  You  have  described  sufficiently,  Jim.  Yes,  I 
want  very  much  that  you  mix  with  sons  of  tailors,  of 
mechanics,  store  keepers,  brokers,  poor  men,  rich 
men,  native  and  foreign  born  —  they're  all  there." 
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But  —  but  our  set  go  only  to  private  schools  1  ' 
You  shall  be  the  pioneer." 

The  defiant  color  had  mounted  the  boy's  face. 

You're  punishing  me,  father,  and  you  don't  even 
tell  me  why!  ' 

The  man  turned  sadly  away. 
'  I  am  not  punishing  you,  son.     I  am  only  trying 
to  cure  you." 

"  Of  what,  father?" 

The  man  spoke  with  sudden  sternness. 

"Of  snobbery!  I've  been  afraid  for  some  time 
that  you  were  getting  the  wrong  effect  from  your 
private  school  thus  far.  I  don't  charge  it  to  the 
school.  Nor  am  I  interested  in  charging  you  as  the 
one  at  fault.  I  am  ready  to  take  the  blame  myself. 
But  I  am  much  more  concerned  with  curing  you. 
The  incident  to-night  has  proved  to  me  that  the  best 
thing  for  you  will  be  public  school." 

1  But  he  was  just  as  much  to  blame  — " 

The  man  nodded. 

'  He  was,"  he  assented.  '  He  is  as  much  a  snob 
in  his  way  as  you  are.  You  both  judged  each  other, 
reacted  to  each  other  according  to  clothes,  com- 
plexion, the  cut  of  your  noses  —  anything  but  indi- 
vidual worth.  That  is  snobbery,  my  son.  I  can't 
do  anything  about  him.  But  I  can  and  will  try 
to  save  you  from  growing  up  a  snob.  That  is  why  I 
am  sending  you  to  a  public  school.  You  will  meet 
and  compete  with  boys  of  all  classes.  You  will  have 
to  stand  on  your  own  merits  as  they  do.  You  will 
learn,  I  hope,  to  look  deeper  than  money  and  clothes. 
When  you  learn  that,  you  will  learn  America  in  its 
finest  and  deepest  sense  !  ' 

There  was  a  wistful  quality  in  his  voice  as  he  spoke 
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that  escaped  the  bay  utterly.  The  other  was  wholly 
absorbed  in  his  own  woe. 

"I  wish  to  God,  mother  were  alive!'  he  cried 
wretchedly. 

His  father  did  not  answer.  Suddenly  the  boy 
turned. 

u  Father,  you  take  it  for  granted  that  they're  all 
better  than  I — those  east  side  Jews,  the  negroes 
and  dagoes,"  he  cried.  You  are  sure  I  will  learn 
only  good  things  of  them.  Well,  how  about  the 
other  way  round?  Suppose  I  learn  to  talk  like  that 
specimen  to-night?  Suppose  I  catch  not  their  won- 
derful virtues  but  their  vices?  Suppose  my  mixing 
with  them  becomes  a  mess?  It's  just  possible,  you 
know!" 

There  was  seriousness  in  his  father's  voice  which 
silenced  the  boy. 

"  That,  my  son,  is  our  danger.  It  is  the  risk 
democracy  —  life  —  every  one  takes.  You  and  I 
must  take  ours!  ' 

Abruptly  the  boy  left  the  room.  He  did  not  dare 
let  his  father  see  the  expression  on  his  face. 


CHAPTER  II 

WITH    MALICE   AFORETHOUGHT 

SLOWLY  J.  Henley  returned  to  his  den. 
Gloomily  he  stared  at  his  tennis  racket,  golf 
sticks,  boxing  gloves,  skates,  all  packed  and  ready 
for  a  pleasant  migration.  Most  of  them  had  been 
bought  that  day.  It  would  not  do  to  begin  his  ath- 
letic career  at  Colborn  with  worn  things,  he  had  felt. 
About  the  time  that  imperious  ring  at  the  door  bell 
sounded,  which  changed  everything  for  him,  J. 
Henley  had  been  pasting  blank  labels  on  the  pack- 
ages. In  his  imagination  he  had  seen  himself  writing 
on  them,  "  J.  Henley  Smolett,  Jr.,  Bronson  Hall, 
Colborn  School,  Colborn,  Pa." 

Now  — ! 

With  a  sort  of  bitter  thoroughness  he  tore  the 
labels  off,  broke  open  the  neat  parcels  and  threw  their 
contents  anywhere,  so  long  as  they  left  his  sight. 
There  was  no  more  use  for  them.  There  was  no 
more  use  for  anything. 

Only  an  hour  ago  and  the  world  had  been  such  a 
pleasant  place,  so  packed  full  of  interesting  things 
to  do.  The  ghosts  of  these  now  stared  at  him  from 
every  corner  of  his  den.  His  running,  baseball  and 
football  togs  —  what  memories  and  what  hopes  were 
in  that  bundle!  He  kicked  them  all  into  a  gloomy 
closet,  a  limbo  of  things  outgrown. 

There  was  a  sputtering  crackle  in  one  corner  of  the 
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room  and  ghostly  blue  flashes  shot  sudden  streaks  of 
light.  His  wireless  was  working.  Usually  it 
brought  him  up  on  a  jump.  That  wireless  he  had 
rigged  up  on  the  roof  of  his  house  was  his  keenest 
interest  in  life.  When  he  tinkered,  pondered,  im- 
proved, read  and  talked  on  his  wireless,  he  became 
transformed.  Electricity,  machinery,  invention  — 
they  were  his  soul  and  romance. 

At  that  very  instant  some  one  sending  a  message 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  on  the  sea  perhaps,  had 
blundered  into  his  room.  J.  Henley  had  but  to  put  a 
receiver  to  his  ear.  There,  too,  was  that  new 
wrinkle  he  had  devised  for  condensing  the  incoming 
waves  —  here  was  his  chance  to  try  itl 

Instead  he  slouched  over  to  his  instrument, 
snapped  off  a  switch  and  killed  his  apparatus. 

He  took  a  gloomy  pleasure  in  helping  his  world 
fall  to  pieces,  kicking  them  as  they  fell.  He 
snatched  the  telephone  receiver  off  its  hook  and 
barked  Don  Bronson's  number  at  the  operator. 

Don's  voice,  careless  and  cheery  as  it  always  was, 
added  gall  to  J.  Henley's  cup  of  bitterness. 

"Oh,  Jim?'  Don  said.  "  Sorry  I'm  late,  but 
I've  been  helping  Tompkins  pack  my  things.  I'm  on 
my  way  to  your  house  now.  And  Jim,  you'd  better 
do  some  packing  yourself.  I'd  like  to  get  to  Col- 
born  a  bit  ahead  of  time  — " 

"  I've  packed  —  and  unpacked !  '  J.  Henley  broke 
in  bitterly.  u  And  you  needn't  bother  coming  over 
—  unless  you  want  to.  It's  all  settled  about  my 
school,  however.  Dad  is  sending  me  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  High !" 

"  Well>  you  needn't  get  sarcastic  just  because  I'm 
half  an  hour  late,  you  know,"  Don  said  stiffly.  *  I 
told  you  I'm  on  my  way  now  — " 
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"  I'm  not  sarcastic,"  J.  Henley  said.  '  I'm  tell- 
ing you  exactly  what's  happened.  You  can  save 
yourself  the  trouble  of  talking  to  dad.  He's  made 
up  his  mind." 

Don  struggled  between  irritation  at  J.  Henley's 
presumptuous  impatience  and  his  own  puzzlement. 

"  What's  the  joke  about  your  going  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  High?  "  he  asked. 

Well,  if  you  suspect  there's  a  joke  in  it,  I  know 
better  1  "  J.  Henley  answered  hotly.  "  It's  straight, 
settled, —  finished.  If  you  had  come,  though, 
when  you  said  you  would,  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent!" 

There  was  such  resentment  in  J.  Henley's  voice 
and  such  despair  that  Don  Bronson  did  not  know 
whether  to  take  affront  or  feel  sorry  for  his  school- 
mate. Then  as  J.  Henley  saw  fit  to  blame  him  for 
whatever  it  was  that  had  happened,  Don  took  um- 
brage. 

"  All  right,  then,  if  there's  no  use  of  my  coming,  I 
won't.  See  you  some  other  time,  I  s'pose.  Good- 
by!" 

The  telephone  clicked  in  J.  Henley's  ear  before 
he  had  a  chance  to  say  another  word. 

He  had  lost  his  best  friend! 

'  Of  course  !  '  J.  Henley  murmured  with  a  broken 
laugh.  "  Keep  it  up !  '  he  addressed,  he  did  not 
know  whom  —  his  father,  fate,  Abraham  Lincoln 
High  or  the  uncouth  creature  in  patched  knicker- 
bockers who  was  responsible  for  all  this  cataclysm. 
«Oh, —I" 

It  would  have  been  better  for  all  concerned  if 
J.  Henley  had  voiced  the  bitterness  in  him.  For, 
then  much  of  it  might  have  dissipated  itself  in  sound 
and  done  no  further  harm.  As  it  was,  the  poison 
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stayed  within  him  and  turned  disappointment  into 
brooding,  then  into  ugly  conclusions  and  resolves. 

His  father  had  seen  fit  to  accuse  him  of  being  a 
snob.  Well,  then,  he  would  be  one.  He  had  seen 
fit  to  smash  all  his  fondest  plans  and  hopes.  J. 
Henley  would  show  his  father  how  it  felt  to  have 
that  done  to  one.  Mr.  Smolett  himself  had  his 
hopes  as  to  the  miracles  Abraham  Lincoln  High 
would  do  for  his  son.  Then  Lincoln  High  would 
have  to  accomplish  its  miracles  unaided.  For  J. 
Henley  did  not  intend  to  lift  his  little  finger  to  help 
it. 

His  father  could  make  him  go  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln High.  But  he  could  not  make  him  take  any- 
thing from  it.  Or  if  his  father  insisted,  J.  Henley 
would  apply  himself.  But  let  his  father  take  care 
lest  some  day  he  would  see  in  his  son  some  effects 
of  Lincoln  High  he  would  be  sorry  to  see. 

He  heard  him  coming  up  the  steps.  He  switched 
the  light  off  and  threw  himself  into  his  chair. 

"  Jim,"  Mr.  Smolett  said  gently.  He  was  at  the 
door.  "  Turn  on  the  light  and  ask  me  to  come  in." 

J.  Henley  sullenly  obeyed.  His  father  sat  down 
near  him  and  looked  at  the  boy's  averted  face. 
He  knew  what  was  going  on  in  him  though  J. 
Henley  said  not  a  word.  He  longed  to  talk  things 
over  with  his  son,  to  make  him  see  and  feel  the 
rightness  of  his  decision.  Since  his  wife's  death 
the  boy  had  come  to  mean  everything  to  him.  He 
missed  him  when  he  was  away  at  boarding  school  and 
made  the  most  of  what  little  time  J.  Henley  spent 
with  him.  He  enjoyed  the  friendly  chummy  relation 
that  had  existed  between  them. 

It  hurt  him  deeply  to  know  the  resentment  the  boy 
was  now  harboring  against  him. 
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"  Son,  let's  talk,"  he  said. 

J.  Henley  did  not  meet  his  eyes. 
'  I  don't  know  what  there  is  to  talk  about,"  he 
said.       '  Unless  you  mean  that  you've  changed — " 

Mr.  Smolett  rose. 

'  No,    I   have  not  changed  my  mind,"   he   said. 
*  But  I  think  I'll  wait  till  you  are  in  a  better  mood." 

He  left  the  room  with  a  nod. 

That  miserable  skunk!'  J.  Henley  muttered 
between  clenched  teeth,  his  fists  slowly  tightening. 
"It's  all  his  fault!" 

It  was  of  the  tailor's  son  he  was  thinking.  But 
for  him,  Don  Bronson  would  be  at  that  moment  con- 
vincing his  father  of  the  Tightness  of  Colborn  Prep. 
As  matters  stood,  gone  was  the  pleasant  prospect  of 
Colborn!  Gone  the  friendship  and  companionship 
of  Don  Bronson  !  Gone  all  the  vista  of  golden  years 
as  the  chum  of  the  rich  and  influential  son  of  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Eastern  Air  Line!  Even  the  man-to- 
man friendship  between  him  and  his  father,  of  which 
he  had  always  been  proud,  was  gone  ! 

In  their  place  was  the  heavy  nightmare  of  four 
years  at  Abraham  Lincoln  High !  And  all  due  to  a 
clown  who  did  not  know  his  place  ! 

Within  his  heart  J.  Henley  raged  and  stormed. 
Nothing  would  have  given  him  greater  pleasure  at 
that  moment  than  to  cane  that  insolent  clown  as  he 
would  have  done  had  not  his  father  caught  his  hand. 
Never  mind,  he  would  do  it  anyway.  He  was  sure 
to  see  him  at  Lincoln  High.  There  would  be  a 
reckoning. 

Then  he  felt  a  queer  pitying  contempt  for  the  poor 
creature.  He  remembered  his  stunted  physique,  the 
product  of  dark  tenements,  poor  food  and  not  enough 
of  it;  of  bad  air  and  dirt  and,  back  of  it  all,  gen- 
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erations  and  generations  of  stunted  tailors.  What 
chance  had  such  a  fellow  against  him  in  a  set- 
to! 

But  the  fool  had  had  the  hardihood  to  throw 
J.  Henley's  clothes  in  his  face,  to  challenge  him 
to  fight!  What  unparalleled  nerve!  But  it  was 
typical  of  that  kind  to  forget  their  place.  Given 
the  least  encouragement  these  foreigners,  these  tene- 
ment fellows  reached  out  for  the  whole  world. 

Well,  they  must  be  taught  their  place.  And  he, 
J.  Henley,  would  teach  at  least  one  of  them.  .  .  . 

Meanwhile  the  subject  of  his  bitter  thoughts  was 
trudging  toward  the  east  side  in  a  mood  as  bitter  as 
J.  Henley's.  His  coat  collar  was  up,  his  hands  were 
crammed  deep  in  his  pockets,  his  too  large  cap  was 
pulled  far  over  his  eyes,  which  were  flashing  with 
resentment. 

He  resented  J.  Henley's  existence  and  the  whole 
class  of  which  J.  Henley  was  a  member.  He  re- 
sented being  told  to  use  the  servants'  entrance  by  a 
softly  bred,  softly  living,  pampered  son  of  "  a  cap- 
italist bloodsucker."  He  was  furious  that  his  father 
should  have  to  work  for  such  people.  Most  of  all 
he  resented  that  he,  Isadore  Smolensky,  second  high- 
est in  the  graduating  class  of  his  school,  best  for- 
ward on  the  crack  University  Settlement  basketball 
team,  he,  who  one  day  would  be  a  doctor  and  com- 
mand all  the  respect  due  to  a  professional,  should  be 
caned  by  a  weakling  whom  he  could  whip  with  one 
hand. 

Isadore  was  sure  that  J.  Henley  had  a  governess 

or  something  to  watch  over  him.     And  the  spoiled 

*  mamma's  boy  "  had  had  the  insolence  to  crush  his 

foot  in  the  door,  to  cane  him !     It  made  little  differ- 
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ence  that  he  had  not  actually  struck  him  with  the 
cane.     The  hurt  was  there  just  the  same. 

As  he  entered  the  east  side  store  where  his  father 
kept  his  tailoring  establishment,  an  elderly  man  with 
a  grizzled  gray  beard  and  a  pair  of  iron-rimmed 
spectacles  looked  up.  He  was  sewing  at  a  garment 
and  the  lines  of  care  and  toil  were  deep  in  his  fore- 
head. It  was  Isadore's  father. 

What's  the  matter,  Izzy?'  he  asked  gravely, 
pushing  his  spectacles  over  his  forehead.  He  spoke 
in  Jewish,  as  he  always  did  when  any  of  his  family 
was  troubled. 

4  Father,  I've  spoiled  a  customer  for  you!  "  Izzy 
said,  replying  in  kind.  "  I've  told  that  uptowner  and 
his  *  mamma's  boy  '  what  I  think  of  them.  I've  told 
those  capitalists,  the  Smoletts,  with  their  '  J.'s  '  and 
their  4  Henley's  '  and  their  4  Juniors,'  what  I  think 
of  them.  I  insulted  them  and  I'm  glad  of  it !  All 
that  I'm  sorry  is  that  I  lost  you  the  money  for  the 
job  —  and  the  customer  I ' 

The  man  looked  thoughtfully  at  his  son's  flushed 
and  angry  face. 

Tell  me,"  he  said  quietly,  resuming  his  work. 

Isadore  related  what  had  happened,  his  anger 
firing  up  again  as  he  relived  the  undeserved  insult 
J.  Henley  inflicted  on  him. 

'  I'll  do  anything,  anything,  if  only  you  won't 
work  for  those  capitalist  bloodsuckers  who  look 
down  on  you!  "  he  cried. 

'  Mr.  Smolett  is  not  a  capitalist  bloodsucker,"  his 
father  said  warmly.  "  He  is  an  honest,  fine  gentle- 
man. He  is  the  nicest  customer  I  have.  And  he 
doesn't  look  down  on  us." 

'  No?  Well,  you  should  have  heard  his  son!  " 
Isadore  cried- 


u 
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"  I  wasn't  there,"  his  father  replied.  I  sup- 
pose his  son  must  have  said  something  he  shouldn't 
have  or  you  wouldn't  be  so  angry.  But  I  am  not 
going  to  blame  Mr.  Smolett  for  his  son's  nonsense 
any  more  than  I  should  want  to  be  blamed  altogether 
for  you.  I'll  telephone  Mr.  Smolett.1' 

Isadore  flushed. 

Father,  I  won't  beg  their  pardon  !  ' 
You  will  do  whatever  is  right!  '      The  elderly 
man's  voice  was  quiet  but  stern.     He  reached  for 
the  telephone  and  called  a  number. 

"  Is  dis  Mister  Smolett?'  his  father  asked  in 
English.  "  How  do  you  do?  Please,  Mister  Smo- 
lett, tell  me  w'at  my  son  did  up  your  house  1  ' 

Isadore  listened  to  the  thin  squeak  of  the  telephone 
voice  as  though  to  a  jury's  verdict  on  him.  He  re- 
spected his  father's  fairness  as  a  judge  but  dreaded 
his  decrees. 

After  a  colloquy  from  which  Isadore  gathered 
little,  his  father  put  his  hand  over  the  mouthpiece 
and  said  in  a  low  tone, 

"  I  want  you  to  beg  the  gentleman's  pardon  for 
being  rude  to  him!  ' 

He  handed  the  receiver  to  the  boy.  Isadore  took 
it  sullenly. 

'Please  excuse  me  for  being  rude  to  you!1  he 
muttered  into  the  telephone. 

44  That's  all  right,  my  boy!  "  Mr.  Smolett's  voice 
came  kindly.  u  I  told  your  father  that  my  son  was 
at  fault  in  the  matter  and  I  apologize  for  him." 

Isadore  hung  up  the  receiver.  His  face  was 
burning  with  humiliation. 

"  Father,  if  I  meet  that  fellow  I'll  smash  his 
face!  '  he  cried. 

u  You'll  meet  him  at  Lincoln  High  School,"  his 
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father  said,  resuming  his  work.  l  Mr.  Smolett  said 
he  is  sending  his  son  there.  But  you  are  not  going  to 
do  any  such  foolish  thing  as  that.  They'll  expel 
you  from  school !  ' 

"  I  don't  care!  "  Isadore  cried  passionately. 

His  father  looked  at  him  sternly. 

"  /  do.  As  long  as  I  have  eyes  and  fingers  and 
can  sit  at  my  machine  and  work  you  and  Kosie  are 
going  to  school.  Remember  that.  My  parents 
could  not  send  me  to  school.  So  I  sit  here  sewing. 
But  my  children  shall  get  what  I  missed.  It's  hard 
enough  for  a  poor  man's  children  to  make  their  way 
in  the  world  even  with  a  little  learning.  Without  it 
you  will  be  no  better  off  than  I  am.  No,  don't  you 
talk  to  me  about  not  caring  whether  they  expel  you 
from  school  or  not  1  ! 

The  boy  slowly  left  the  store.  He  was  afraid  of 
his  father  with  that  fear  that  comes  not  of  the  body 
but  of  the  spirit.  The  man  worked  hard  from  early 
morning  to  late  in  the  evening,  often  when  he  was 
not  well.  Yet  he  never  asked  anything  for  himself 
or  uttered  a  word  of  complaint.  His  passion  for  his 
family's  welfare  was  stronger  than  his  health.  Yet 
he  kept  at  his  work  as  though  his  body  were  never  in 
need  of  rest.  When,  as  it  often  happened,  outraged 
nature  asserted  itself,  refusing  to  be  any  further 
driven,  he  proved  a  rebellious  patient.  He  would 
not  give  himself  the  rest  or  care  he  needed  and  would 
go  back  to  his  work  when  he  should  have  been  in 
bed. 

Before  such  will  power  and  self-sacrifice  Isadore 
felt  respect  amounting  to  fear.  He  left  the  store 
silenced  by  his  father.  But  he  was  far  from  being 
reconciled  to  J.  Henley. 

If  the  latter  were  Goliath  himself  Isadore  swore 
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he  would  revenge  himself  on  him.  But  the  soft, 
pampered  child  of  luxury  would  give  him  no  trouble, 
he  felt  sure,  in  any  encounter  between  them.  Not 
for  nothing  had  Isadore  held  his  own  against  boys 
even  bigger  than  himself.  He  had  met  hundreds  of 
them  fist  to  fist  and  had  nothing  to  feel  ashamed  of 
in  his  record.  He  was  quick,  crafty,  hard  hitting 
and  could  stand  a  lot  of  hammering  himself.  Pun- 
ishing that  "  mamma's  boy  "  with  his  full  dress  suits 
and  governesses  and  all  that  went  with  soft  living, 
would  be  a  ridiculously  easy  thing,  almost  a  shame- 
ful thing  to  do. 

But  Isadore  felt  too  outraged,  too  angry  to  be 
magnanimous  toward  weakness.  If  that  weakling 
did  not  know  his  own  weakness,  it  was  time  to  teach 
him  a  lesson. 

Isadore  would  not  do  it  in  school.  There  was  too 
much  at  stake. 

But  he  could  and  would  wait  for  the  boy  in  the 
street. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE   BATTLE   OF    LINCOLN    HIGH 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  HIGH  SCHOpL  was 
the  great  city's  latest  expression  of  pride  and 
hope  for  its  youth.  Situated  near  the  heart  of  Man- 
hattan Island  it  stood  a  block  square,  ten  stories 
proud.  In  the  dignity  of  mass  and  line  that  underlay 
its  newness  it  suggested  the  rich  heritage  of  the  past. 
In  its  newness  it  was  as  bright  and  buoyant  as  the 
hope  that  built  it.  In  the  lavishness  of  beauty  and 
material  expended  on  the  building  spoke  the  spirit 
that  finds  the  present  rich,  stakes  it  all  on  the  future 
and  says,  "  Nothing  is  too  good  for  our  children!  ' 

H-shaped,  its  massiveness  was  lightened  by  grace. 
Granite  gave  the  base  of  the  structure  the  look  of 
eternity.  Then  for  nine  stories  came  rough  red 
brick  trimmed  with  buff.  A  thousand  windows 
blazed  with  sunlight.  The  roof  was  gay  with  tow- 
ers and  spires  of  rusted  green  bronze,  scroll-cut 
weathervanes  and  tapering  standards  from  which 
floated  the  brightest  of  flags.  Between  lithe  masts 
of  steel  stretched  the  strands  of  a  powerful  wireless. 
Plumes  of  snow  white  steam  flaunted  jauntily. 
Flocks  of  starlings  and  pigeons  swooped  and  circled. 

From  its  roof  one  saw  to  the  east  some  of  the 
main  highways  of  New  York  —  Broadway  with  its 
squat  gunboat-shaped  street  cars;  a  glimpse  of  Fifth 
Avenue,  plethoric  with  automobiles;  the  stately  mass 

of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal;  towering  hotels;  the 

20 
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roaring  railroads  in  the  air  on  Third  and  Second 
Avenues;  chimneys  of  power  houses  and  masts  on 
the  East  River;  warehouses  and  refineries  on  the 
Brooklyn  side. 

To  the  north,  over  a  gridiron  of  roofs  showed  the 
green  parallelogram  of  Central  Park,  gleaming  with 
lakes  and  reservoirs,  threaded  with  yellow  driveways, 
spanned  by  great  lawns.  Above  the  tree  tops 
one  saw  the  stately  Museum  of  Art,  the  Belvedere 
and  the  tapering  monolith  of  the  Obelisk.  To  the 
west,  beyond  the  tenement  section  of  San  Juan  Hill, 
the  slatternliness  and  ruffianism  mercifully  fore- 
shortened, shone  the  mile-broad  Hudson.  On  its 
wrinkled,  sunlit  bosom  stately  steamers  dreamed, 
puffy,  impertinent  tugs  pulled  at  stolid  barges,  small 
craft  darted  like  water-bugs.  Beyond  it  the  heights 
of  New  Jersey  rose,  still  undecided  whether  to  be 
city,  palisade,  homeland  or  to  surrender  to  soap  fac- 
tories. 

To  the  south  —  the  City  of  Romance  1  It  was 
the  new  romance  wrought  by  men  who  know  not  they 
are  rearing  temples  for  the  poet  to  sing  of;  whose 
brains  give  not  a  thought  to  fairy  or  rainbow  gleam, 
but  who,  with  soaps  and  typewriters,  dollar  watches 
and  machine-made  clothes,  safety  razors  and  spun 
textiles,  canned  foods  and  phonographs  have  circled 
and  embraced  the  world  to  its  uttermost  wilderness. 
Their  sky-piercing  structures  have  eclipsed  in  wonder 
the  pyramids  of  ancient  Egypt.  They  are  the 
colossal  proof  of  the  enormity  of  little  things. 
There,  the  loftiest  building  in  the  world,  cream  white, 
gridironed  with  ten  thousand  gleaming  windows, 
topped  with  a  tapering  coronet  of  green  and  gold, 
proclaimed  to  the  world  the  success  of  five-and-ten- 
cent  stores.  Beyond  it,  almost  as  lofty  is  another, 
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built  on  the  success  of  a  sewing  machine.  Nearer, 
a  beautiful,  gigantic  campanile  of  white  is  the  home 
of  a  life  insurance  company. 

The  broad  shallow-stepped  entrance  to  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  High  School  led  to  a  noble  colonnade. 
Rows  of  swinging  doors  set  with  ovals  of  beveled 
glass  gave  to  the  entrance  the  effect  of  a  theater. 
Indeed,  immediately  across  the  entrance  hall  were 
the  doors  to  the  balcony  of  a  large  auditorium  now 
filled  with  three  thousand  boys. 

On  the  walls  of  the  auditorium  were  great  frescoes 
done  in  beautiful  tints.  To  the  left  of  the  big  stage 
a  heroic  sized  Columbia  had  gathered  to  her  knees 
children  of  all  classes.  Her  mother  look  was  for 
them  all.  From  the  book  of  learning  in  her  lap  she 
was  translating  its  message  in  the  language  of  love. 
In  the  fresco  to  the  right  of  the  stage  these  children, 
now  grown  youths,  were  rearing  a  noble  edifice  over 
the  portal  of  which  was  graved,  '  Democracy." 
In  overalls  or  academic  gown,  with  sledge  in  hand  or 
compasses  or  volume  of  lore,  these  youths  toiled 
with  a  common  absorption  in  their  work  that  re- 
vealed the  spirit  of  the  edifice  already  achieved.  On 
a  dais  to  one  side  the  heroic  sized  Columbia  directed 
the  whole.  On  the  other  side  of  the  toilers  the  Arts 
looked  on  and  drew  inspiration. 

The  three  walls  of  the  stage  itself  were  fluted  with 
organ  pipes  painted  buff  picked  out  in  gold.  Before 
the  platform  heavy  ropes  of  purple  velvet  through 
nickel  standards  marked  off  a  space  for  an  orchestra 
of  forty. 

The  halls  were  wide  and  endless.  Great  silent 
electric  elevators  discharged  and  took  on  whole 
roomfuls  of  boys  at  a  time.  There  was  a  cheerful 
stir  of  masses  of  youths;  a  confusion  welcome  and 
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thrilling  to  schoolboys  in  a  school.  One  thousand 
new  boys  stared  in  pride  and  awe  at  their  new  alma 
mater.  Two  thousand  other  boys  examined  criti- 
cally the  newcomers.  It  was  all  a  new  day,  a  new 
adventure,  a  new  hope. 

But  J.  Henley  Smolett,  Jr.,  saw  nothing  of  all  this. 
He  sat  glumly  and  stiffly  at  the  edge  of  his  seat  in 
the  auditorium,  thinking  his  own  thoughts.  Now 
and  then,  as  in  the  excited  whisperings  about  him  he 
heard  an  exceptionally  barbaric  version  of  English, 
he  looked  up  with  a  sneer  to  find  his  thoughts  so  well 
confirmed.  He  saw  here  and  there  the  sons  of  for- 
eigners come  to  America  on  the  tide  of  immigra- 
tion. Dark  faced  boys  from  the  east  side  parodied 
English  with  the  dialect  of  vaudeville;  dark  faced 
boys  from  Mulberry  Bend  mingled  and  mangled 
English  with  Italian.  There  was  a  negro  boy  from 
San  Juan  Hill;  nondescript  Scandinavians;  a  sprink- 
ling of  Syrians,  Irish  and  Scotch;  several  Japanese; 
a  Chinaman. 

*  Scum !  "  muttered  J.  Henley  Smolett,  Jr. 

On  the  stage,  Dr.  Brander,  the  principal,  a  well 
dressed  man,  in  his  bearing  the  mellow  culture  of 
Harvard  and  the  continental  universities,  called  a 
stockily  built  young  man  to  the  stage.  The  latter 
came  with  the  glad  vigor  of  an  athlete  in  good  spirits. 
He  was  dark  complexioned  and  his  features  were 
strong  and  heavy  but  alight  with  intellect  and 
cheer.  A  high  forehead  and  light  rimmed  glasses 
tempered  the  physical  robustness  of  the  man  and  a 
quick  smile  belied  his  masculinity  so  gentle  it  was 
with  sympathy. 

"  Boys,"  Dr.  Brander  announced,  "  this  is  Mr. 
Carton,  official  teacher  for  section  i6.  The  boys 
whose  names  I  call  will  report  to  him  each  morning 
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before  classes  and  assemble  again  with  him  before 
dismissal.  He  will  be  their  faculty  adviser,  father, 
mother,  teacher  and  friend.  I  congratulate  the 
forty  boys  who  get  him;  and  I  wish  him  as  good 
fortune  as  theirs.  Isadore  Smolensky!  ' 

J.  Henley  Smolett,  Jr.,  tittered.  Their  very  names 
were  like  a  vaudeville !  Then  he  flushed  angrily. 
Isadore  Smolensky,  when  he  appeared  on  the  stage, 
proved  to  be  the  insolent  errand  boy  who  had  flung 
J.  Henley's  evening  clothes  in  his  face  a  few  days 
before.  From  the  cruel  eminence  of  the  stage, 
Isadore's  legs  looked  worse  than  ever;  his  shoes  more 
comical;  his  homely  face  red  with  self-consciousness. 
He  took  his  place  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Carton  and  tried 
to  hide  one  comic  shoe  with  the  other. 

'  J.  Henley  Smolett  1  n  the  principal  called  next. 

Henley  could  not  believe  his  ears.  To  get  up  be- 
fore this  assembly  of  hodge-podge;  to  have  to  take 
his  place  by  the  side  of  that  clown — ! 

Dr.  Brander  repeated  his  name,  this  time  sharply. 
He  seemed  to  know  the  boy  was  there.  Sullenly  the 
boy  rose  and  slouched  to  the  stage.  Six  feet  from 
Isadore  he  stopped.  Isadore  had  seen  him.  His 
face  was  redder  than  ever.  But  J.  Henley  was  not 
crediting  Isadore  with  a  place  in  the  universe;  for 
him  he  simply  did  not  exist.  Nevertheless  he  pre- 
ferred the  air  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
non-existent  boy. 

"  Move  up  to  the  first  boy,"  Mr.  Carton  said  in 
a  low  tone. 

J.  Henley  noticed  the  instructor  for  the  first  time. 
Tenement-born!'     he    commented    to    himself; 
and  tried  to  forget  him. 

This  time  Mr.  Carton  merely  looked  at  J.  Henley. 
The  latter  leisurely  moved  over  a  yard  nearer 
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Isadore,  then  stopped  as  though  at  the  edge  of  an 
abyss. 

Between  Dr.  Brander  and  Mr.  Carton  passed  a 
look  of  understanding.  Isadore  had  forgotten  his 
embarrassment,  being  concerned  now  only  with  J. 
Henley  Smolett,  Jr.  He  was  only  too  well  aware 
of  the  latter's  existence  but  looked  eager  to  relieve 
the  earth  of  that  burden. 

"  There's  your  first  problem,"  Dr.  Brander  whis- 
pered to  Mr.  Carton. 

u  Yes,  I've  already  learned  about  them  from  Mr. 
Smolett,"  the  latter  replied  and  smiled. 

He  led  his  class  of  forty  boys  out  of  the 
auditorium.  An  elevator  took  them  up  to  the  ninth 
floor.  As  they  were  turning  the  corner  of  the  hall, 
J.  Henley's  stylishly  modeled  shoe  trod  on  the  heel 
of  one  of  Isadore  Smolensky's.  Instantly  a  dark  fist 
shot  by  his  nose,  missing  the  tip  of  it  by  an  inch  only 
because  J.  Henley  had  instinctively  jumped  back. 
The  mate  to  the  brown  fist  was  drawn  back  to  oblit- 
erate J.  Henley's  nose.  It  had  to  parry  instead  J. 
Henley's  straight  hitting  fist.  Before  a  blow  could 
land,  however,  Mr.  Carton's  strong  arms  were  hold- 
ing the  boys  apart. 

This  is  not  the  street,"  he  said  quietly. 

"  All  right,  I'll  lay  for  you  in  de  street!  '  Isadore 
cried,  straining  to  get  at  J.  Henley.  He  had  strong 
reason  to  suspect  that  his  foot  and  J.  Henley's  had 
not  met  by  accident. 

"  I'll  be  there,  you  poor  worm !  ' 

Mr.  Carton  ordered  the  two  boys  out  of  the  line. 
When  the  rest  of  the  class  had  filed  into  Mr.  Car- 
ton's room,  loath  to  leave  the  impending  drama  in 
the  hall,  the  teacher  said, 

"  I  want  to  see  you  both  after  school.     Mean- 
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while  — '  His  voice  was  very  quiet.  '  Mean- 
while, please  remember,  both  of  you,  that  this  is  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  High  School !  ' 

On  analysis  neither  J.  Henley  nor  Isadore  Smolen- 
sky  could  find  any  overt  threat  in  the  words.  But 
for  some  reason  they  felt  a  powerful  check  all  that 
day  on  their  common  impulse  to  pulverize  each 
other. 

It  did  not  lessen  their  desire,  however.  Indeed, 
several  times  under  Mr.  Carton's  very  eyes  they 
nearly  came  to  blows.  He  watched  them  closely. 
They  did  not  know  that  he  had  privately  talked  with 
Mr.  Smolett,  Sr.  Then  he  separated  the  boys,  seat- 
ing them  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room.  But  the  fire 
was  there.  Across  the  classroom,  in  midst  of  roll 
call,  recitations  and  blackboard  work,  the  two  boys 
shot  looks  of  hatred  at  each  other. 

J.  Henley  felt  it  would  be  vast  relief  to  his  pent- 
up  feelings  against  his  father,  against  Lincoln  High 
and  the  world  in  general  if  he  could  plant  his  fist  on 
the  pulpy  nose  of  Isadore  Smolensky.  He  had  been 
sentenced  to  this  institution  for  buffoons  because  of 
this  creature.  He  resented  his  nose,  his  clothes,  his 
walk,  his  talk,  his  smile,  his  style. 

Isadore  Smolensky  in  turn  yearned  to  avenge  his 
own  wrongs,  those  of  his  race,  and  the  wrongs  of  the 
working  classes  in  general  by  striking  a  blow  at  the 
bloated  body  of  capitalism  as  personified  in  J. 
Henley. 

As  the  dismissal  bell  rang  that  day  they  passed 
each  other  behind  Mr.  Carton. 

"  You  wait!  '    whispered  Isadore  Smolensky. 

"  I  am  doing  my  best !  "  murmured  J.  Henley. 

"  Sit  down,  both  of  you,"  Mr.  Carton  said  gently. 
"  Don't  forget  you  have  an  appointment  with  me." 
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Groaning  in  spirit  the  two  boys  waited.  When 
the  last  lingering  section  mate  had  exhausted  his  last 
excuse  to  linger  and  had  been  sent  home,  Mr.  Carton 
called  the  two  boys  to  his  desk. 

u  Come  with  me,"  he  said. 

Silently  they  followed  him  to  the  top  floor.  Off 
the  running  track  over  the  large  gymnasium  he 
opened  a  door.  They  followed  him  into  a  room 
lined  with  gymnasium  mattresses.  From  a  locker 
Mr.  Carton  took  out  bottles  of  arnica,  peroxide,  rolls 
of  bandage,  plaster,  splints  and  gleaming  surgical 
instruments.  He  looked  into  the  water  cooler  to  see 
that  there  was  ice  in  it.  Going  to  the  door  of  the 
room  he  looked  out  cautiously,  satisfied  himself  that 
there  was  no  one  about.  Then,  inserting  a  key  in 
the  door,  he  locked  it. 

The  boys  regarded  the  strange  proceeding  with  a 
wonder  that  made  them  forget  each  other  for  the 
time.  Mr.  Carton  came  back  to  them. 

"  Attend  closely,  please,"  he  said  in  his  quiet  but 
dynamic  manner.  "  I  have  learned  a  little  about 
you  two.  That  is  why  you  are  in  my  section.  Tell 
me,  both  of  you,  are  you  still  determined  to  fight?  ' 

"  Yes!  "  the  boys  shouted  in  the  same  breath. 

"  Not  so  loud,  please,"  Mr.  Carton  cautioned. 
"  Nothing  I  could  say  would  induce  you  not  to 
fight?" 

"No!" 

"Nawf 

Mr.  Carton  nodded. 

"  I  thought  as  much.  So  since  it  had  to  come  I 
prefer  that  it  take  place  under  my  auspices.  Both  of 
you,  strip !  ' 

The  boys  doubted  their  senses. 

"  Come,  come!  "  Mr.  Carton  prompted. 
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Slowly,  reluctantly,  wonderingly,  the  boys  un- 
dressed. 

"  Now,  listen  carefully,"  Mr.  Carton  said.  u  I 
have  watched  you  carefully.  I  am  convinced  that 
sooner  or  later  you  two  would  meet  in  the  street  and 
fight.  I  consider  a  fist  fight  is  a  slump  back  to  the 
brute  beast.  But  since  you  would  fight  anyhow,  let  us 
have  as  little  mischief  as  possible.  You  two  despise 
each  other,  first  of  all  physically.  We'll  disregard 
for  the  present  the  other  reasons.  We'll  attend  to 
one  thing  at  a  time.  I  won't  ask  you  to  shake  hands. 
But  remember  this,  please  —  you  are  both  supposed 
to  be  of  a  somewhat  higher  order  than  beasts. 
Please  show  it  in  the  next  half  hour.  Smolett,  I 
warn  you,  Smolensky  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  junior 
basketball  team  of  the  University  Settlement." 

'  I  accept  the  warning  with  calmness,"  Smolett 
sneered.  I'm  afraid  the  poor  slum-fed  fellow  will 
curl  up  and  die  at  the  first  blow." 

You,  Smolensky,  should  know  that  this  boy  has 
generations  of  good  food  and  health  back  of  him. 
At  the  school  where  he  was  he  had  good  athktic 
training,"  cautioned  Mr.  Carton. 

"  I  should  worry  about  mamma's  boy,"  Smolensky 
jeered.  '  One  hard  slap  I'll  give  him  on  the 
wrist  — " 

"  Put  up  your  hands !  "  Mr.  Carton  cried,  stepping 
back.  "Go!" 

The  two  boys  sprang  at  each  other.  Smolensky's 
nose  crashed  into  Smolett's  fist  just  as  his  own  fist 
thudded  against  the  other's  eye.  They  clinched. 
Their  bodies  showed  two  breeds,  worlds  apart  in 
history;  J.  Henley's  straight  limbed,  blond,  shapely; 
Isadore's  dark,  rather  stunted,  ungainly  and  wiry. 
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Half  ironically,  half  seriously  there  came  to  Mr. 
Carton  the  lines: 

'  Oh,  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain 

shall  meet, 
Till  Earth  and  Sky  stand  presently  at  God's  great  Judgment 

seat; 
But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West,  Border  nor  Breed  nor 

Birth, 
When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face,  tho'  they  come 

from  the  ends  of  the  earth ! ' 

"  Break!  "he  cried. 

The  boys  leaped  apart  and  immediately  sprang 
together  again,  each  with  fists  hammering.  This 
time  when  they  broke  away  Isadore's  left  swung  be- 
hind him  as  he  turned  and  caught  J.  Henley  a 
Parthian  shot  on  the  mouth. 

"Foul!"  J.  Henley  gasped.  "He  hit  in  a 
break!" 

"  Nobody  said  I  dassen't!  ' 

"  Boxing  rules !  '  Mr.  Carton  snapped.  "  Re- 
member! ' 

It  was  the  school  of  street  fighting  against  the 
school  of  supervised  boxing.  J.  Henley  armed  with 
knowledge  hammered  at  Isadore's  jaw  and  at  his 
solar  plexus.  Isadore's  was  the  indiscriminating 
method  of  the  street  —  hit  anywhere,  any  way,  the 
lower  the  better.  There  was  not  a  trick  in  J.  Hen- 
ley's fighting.  There  was  not  a  blow  which  Isadore 
ripped  into  his  opponent  that  was  not  a  trick  in 
design. 

J.  Henley  rushed  him  with  a  drumfire  of  rights 
and  lefts  to  the  face.  Isadore  covered  and  reeled. 
J.  Henley  paused  a  second  to  land  the  knockout.  In 
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that  second  something  crashed  into  him,  smashing  his 
head  first  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left.  J.  Henley, 
dazed  and  staggered,  clinched.  Isadore's  weight, 
hanging  on  him,  taxed  him.  In  the  effort  to  throw 
him  off  he  had  to  use  his  last  bit  of  strength. 

Three  times  J.  Henley  floored  the  other  only  to 
have  the  boy  spring  to  his  feet  like  a  cat.  Only  once 
did  the  east  side  boy  send  J.  Henley  to  the  floor; 
but  that  once  almost  finished  the  fight. 

Every  three  minutes  Mr.  Carton  stopped  them, 
rested  them,  then  let  them  resume. 

By  the  fifth  round  both  boys  were  weak.  Isa- 
dore's nose  was  an  unpleasant  sight.  One  eye  was 
hidden.  His  large  mouth  was  swollen.  His  upper 
lip  was  puffed  and  bleeding.  J.  Henley's  eyes  were 
both  swollen.  He  was  minus  half  a  front  tooth. 
His  cheek  was  cut. 

"Enough?"  Mr.  Carton  asked. 
;  No!  "  both  boys  cried,  smashing  into  a  clinch. 
'Stop!  '    Mr.  Carton  cried,  tearing  them  apart. 
"  Now  —  wrestle  !  ' 

Dazedly  the  boys  changed  their  duel. 

They  circled  each  other  cautiously.  Each  body 
had  felt  the  strength  of  the  other.  Each  knew  there 
was  cunning  and  sinew  in  the  other.  Each  body 
ached  and  throbbed.  Neither  of  the  boys  dared  be 
rash.  Suddenly  they  clinched  and  crashed  to  the 
mat. 

Isadore  was  on  top.  It  was  his  hour.  He  knew 
tricks.  He  was  quick.  He  sought  for  an  opening 
for  one  of  several  holds  that  bordered  on  fouls. 
The  two  boys  were  crushed  in  each  other's  arms, 
their  sweating  bodies  panting  in  agony  of  effort. 
Their  veins  stood  out  on  their  straining  limbs. 
Their  cut  and  bruised  faces  wore  the  look  on  the 
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Greek    mask    of    tragedy.     They    sobbed    as    they 
breathed. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  whipping  of  arms,  a  twist 
and  violent  wrench  and  J.  Henley  lay  limp  and  flat 
on  his  back.  He  tried  to  use  his  shoulder,  but  fell 
back.  His  eyes  closed.  His  face  went  white.  His 
lips  bit  back  an  outcry. 

Mr.  Carton  dropped  to  his  side.  The  boy's  left 
shoulder  was  drawn  queerly.  His  face  worked  in 
pain.  But  he  did  not  make  a  sound,  except  for  the 
sobbing  of  his  breath. 

"  Help  me,"  Mr.  Carton  snapped. 

With  the  other  boy's  aid  he  stood  Henley  on  his 
feet. 

"  His  shoulder  is  out!  "  he  said,  shooting  a  search- 
ing look  at  Smolensky.  '  Hold  him  about  the 
waist!  " 

The  lad  seemed  to  know  he  had  done  wrong.  He 
obeyed  the  teacher  eagerly,  his  face  contrite  and 
anxious. 

Mr.  Carton  stood  off,  grasped  Henley's  left  hand 
in  both  his,  carefully  adjusted  it  at  right  angles  to 
the  body,  then  suddenly  pulled.  There  was  a  sharp 
crack  of  bone  springing  into  place.  Over  J.  Henley's 
face  sprang  a  sharp  spasm  of  agony.  His  body  for 
an  instant  slumped  in  the  other  boy's  arms,  then  re- 
covered. 

"  There !  '  Mr.  Carton  said  in  relief.  Your 
shoulder  is  in  again.  Hold  your  hand  up  against 
your  chest.  You'll  have  to  keep  it  in  this  position 
for  at  least  a  week  to  give  the  ligaments  a  chance  to 
heal.  Be  careful  most  of  all  not  to  raise  your  arm 
above  your  head  or  the  shoulder  will  come  out 
again."  He  bandaged  his  arm  in  place,  then  led  the 
boys  into  the  shower  room  adjoining.  There  he 
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parboiled  them,  massaged  their  bruised  bodies, 
poulticed,  bandaged,  peroxided,  plastered  their  hurts 
and  helped  them  dress. 

None  of  them  said  a  word  throughout  it  all.  But 
when  they  were  fully  dressed,  Mr.  Carton  turned  to 
Smolett. 

Do  you  accuse  Smolensky?  '    he  asked. 
No,"  the  boy  replied  shortly. 
'  Smolensky,  do  you  know  how  a  dislocated  shoul- 
der hurts?  ' 

Yes,  teacher,"  the  boy  nodded. 
Mr.  Carter  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 

If  shaking  hands  means  that  neither  of  you  any 
longer  despises  the  other  as  a  weakling,  will  you  two 
shake  hands?  "  he  asked. 
The  two  boys  drew  back. 

Please  answer!  "  Carton  gently  urged. 
"He'll  think  I  want  to  be  friends  with  him!" 
Smolensky  protested. 

It  would  not  do  you  much  good  to  want  it,"  J. 
Henley  said. 

'  Here !  '    the  teacher  said  quickly.       '  I  am  the 
one  who  is  interpreting  this.     Unless  either  of  you 
still  despises  the  other,  physically,  I  mean,  shake!  ' 
Slowly  the  two  boys  approached.     Their  hands 
met  and  immediately  after  dropped. 
'  Good!  "  Mr.  Carton  cried  heartily. 
He  walked  to  the  door,  the  boys  following  him. 
The  teacher  took  out  the  key,  inserted  it  in  the  lock, 
then  stopped.     Turning  to  them,  he  smiled  queerly. 
'  Of  course  you  boys  will  be  questioned  at  home," 
he  said  slowly.       '  Do  you  realize  that  the  less  you 
say  about  what  happened  here  the  better  it  will  fare 
with  —  us  three?  ' 

The  boys  started.     Their  eyes  dropped  before  the 
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frankly  smiling  ones  of  their  teacher.     Mr.  Carton's 
eyes  still  questioned  them. 

"  Do  you  understand  me?  "  he  asked. 

Smolensky  looked  up  slyly  at  him. 

"  I  get  you !  '    he  said. 

J.  Henley  tittered  suddenly. 

"I,  too!" 

Mr.  Carton  stopped  smiling. 

"  All  right,  then.     Good  afternoon  I ' 


CHAPTER  IV 

STUBBORN    METAL 

J  HENLEY  went  home  bruised  and  aching  in 
•  every  limb.  His  face  was  swollen  and  cut, 
half  a  tooth  was  missing.  His  left  shoulder  seemed 
gone  —  but  not  forgotten.  There  was  no  strength 
in  it,  as  though  it  were  a  shaky  hinge.  But  what  it 
lacked  in  strength  it  made  up  in  pain. 

Added  to  that,  J.  Henley  would  have  to  keep  it 
motionless  for  more  than  a  week.  Even  after  the 
ligaments  had  healed,  his  shoulder  might  come  out 
any  moment  under  sudden  strain.  Each  time  it  came 
out  it  would  make  the  shoulder  weaker  until  event- 
ually it  would  acquire  what  he  had  heard  a  doctor 
describe  as  '  habitual  dislocation."  A  pleasant 
prospect  for  a  fellow  who  wanted  to  succeed  in 
athletics ! 

And  this  was  what  Lincoln  High  had  done  for  him 
in  one  day,  his  first! 

If  he  despised  the  school  before  he  had  ever  set 
foot  in  it,  he  had  still  more  reason  for  doing  so  now. 
It  was  a  school  full  of  fellows  like  Smolensky,  of 
teachers  like  Mr.  Carton. 

"  A  fine  lot !  '   J.  Henley  sneered. 

He  knew  when  Smolensky  wrenched  his  shoulder 
that  he  had  done  it  with  a  trick  which  was  nearly  a 
foul.  The  fellow  had  not  fought  fair.  J.  Henley 
could  think  of  nothing  more  contemptible.  But, 
then,  what  could  one  expect  of  that  kind? 

34 
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Then  there  was  Mr.  Carton.  Here  was  a  teacher 
who  actually  made  his  pupils  fight  and  that  under  the 
school's  very  roof.  A  remarkable  proceeding  for 
a  teacher !  In  any  self-respecting  school  such  a 
teacher  would  be  instantly  dismissed,  if  it  were 
known.  Even  in  Lincoln  High  it  must  be  considered 
at  least  reprehensible,  since  Mr.  Carton  had  given 
him  and  Smolensky  a  broad  hint  to  keep  quiet  about 
that  fight. 

A  remarkable  school,  as  even  his  father  would 
have  to  admit  when  J.  Henley  gave  him  an  account 
of  his  first  day  in  school.  A  sudden  hope  flickered  in 
the  boy's  breast.  Would  not  his  father  become  con- 
vinced that  Lincoln  High  was  no  place  for  his  son? 
It  was  still  time  to  mend  matters  and  to  send  him  on 
to  Colborn  Prep  where  he  belonged. 

As  he  mounted  the  steps  of  his  home  his  father 
came  out.  At  the  sight  of  the  boy  with  his  bruised 
and  battered  face  and  his  arm  in  a  sling,  Mr. 
Smolett  looked  concerned. 

"  What  has  happened,  Jim?  "  he  asked.  "  Come 
in  and  tell  me." 

J.  Henley  followed  his  father  into  his  study. 
1  Now !  '    his  father  said. 

Then  a  remarkable  change  came  over  the  boy. 
He  found  that  he  could  not  get  himself  to  say  what 
he  had  been  only  too  anxious  to  say  a  few  minutes 
before.  It  seemed  a  shameful  thing  to  do,  to  betray 
a  man  who  had  placed  himself  in  his  hands.  Even 
if  his  father  did  not  bring  charges  against  Mr.  Car- 
ton, it  would  be  violating  a  confidence,  the  meanest 
kind  of  violation.  J.  Henley  might  be  a  snob,  as  his 
own  father  accused  him  of  being.  But  he  was  a  fel- 
low of  his  word.  True,  he  had  not  actually  given  his 
word  to  keep  the  fight  a  secret.  Nevertheless  a 
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promise  was  implied  when  he  left  Mr.  Carton  that 
afternoon. 

It  was  not  that  he  cared  anything  about  Mr.  Car- 
ton. He  felt  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  teacher  there 
would  not  be  that  nagging,  wearing  torment  in  his 
useless  left  shoulder.  It  was  the  teacher  who  had 
made  them  wrestle  after  the  fight.  It  was  he,  too, 
who  had  allowed  Smolensky's  foul  to  go  unre- 
proached.  No,  it  would  cause  J.  Henley  no  great 
distress  to  see  Mr.  Carton  squirm  under  some  humili- 
ation such  as  he  had  inflicted  on  him  in  the  audit- 
orium when  he  made  him  stand  close  to  Smolensky. 

But  it  would  have  to  come  about  in  some  other 
way.  J.  Henley  would  not  act  informer. 

"  Well,  son?  '    Mr.  Smolett  urged. 

"  If  you  don't  mind,  sir,  I'd  rather  not  talk 
about  it,"  the  boy  said,  avoiding  his  father's  ques- 
tioning eyes. 

Mr.  Smolett  looked  sharply  at  him.  He  was  sad 
at  the  "  sir."  It  emphasized  the  coolness,  the 
estrangement  that  had  come  between  them.  He 
never  tried  to  make  his  son  show  an  affection  he  did 
not  really  feel.  But  he  did  insist  on  obedience. 

"  Do  you  mean,  Jim,  that  you  don't  care  to  do  as 
I  ask  you  ?  ' 

The  boy  colored. 

"  It  isn't  that,  sir,"  he  said.  "  If  you  knew  the 
circumstances  you  would  not  ask  me  to  tell  you.  I 
have  promised  not  to  speak  of  the  matter." 

Mr.  Smolett  looked  relieved. 

"  That's  different,  Jim.  If  you  have  given  your 
word,  I  expect  you  to  keep  it.  I  wish  you'd  go  and 
have  Dr.  Brewster  attend  to  you." 

"  I've  already  been  attended  to." 

Mr.   Smolett  lingered  a   moment.     Then   as  no 
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sign  of  unbending  came  from  his  son,  he  nodded  and 
left  the  house. 

J.  Henley  had  lost  another  chance  for  Colborn  — 
which  did  not  add  to  his  fondness  for  Mr.  Carton, 
Smolensky  or  Lincoln  High. 

When  he  came  to  class  next  morning  J.  Henley 
found  Smolensky  sitting  in  the  place  next  to  him. 

41  Teacher  made  me  sit  here,"  Smolensky 
grumbled.  "  I  don't  want  to  any  more  than  you 
do."  > 

J.  Henley  shrugged  his  shoulders.  It  made  little 
difference  to  him.  He  did  not  despise  his  neighbor 
as  much  as  he  did.  He  knew  now  that  the  tailor's 
son  was  no  weakling,  nor  a  coward.  He  did  de- 
spise his  readiness  to  foul  in  a  fight,  his  speech  and 
manners,  his  clothes  and  his  station  in  life.  But  these 
did  not  make  him  furious.  He  could  ignore  the 
boy's  nearness  and  forget  him,  which  he  did. 

His  neighbor  found  it  somewhat  harder  to  forget. 
He  could  not  get  over  his  amazement  at  the  skill, 
pluck  and  hardihood  "  mamma's  boy  "  had  shown  in 
the  fight.  Evidently  Isadore  had  made  some  mis- 
take about  "  mamma's  boy."  What  was  it? 
Where  did  the  softly  bred  boy  get  his  muscle,  his 
fighting  skill,  his  pluck?  It  was  J.  Henley's  pluck 
that  made  its  deepest  impression  on  Isadore.  To 
have  one's  shoulder  wrenched  out  of  socket  and  not 
cry  out —  Isadore  could  not  understand  it.  But  he 
could  greatly  though  secretly  admire  the  dignity  of 
such  a  virtue.  He  himself  could  stand  punishment 
in  a  fight  and  had  done  it  so  often  that  his  body  was 
toughened.  But  he  never  kept  still  under  punish- 
ment. One  could  always  give  the  other  fellow  a 
tongue-lashing  along  with  the  licking. 
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But  J.  Henley  had  not  even  accused  him  of  a  foul 
when  Isadore's  trick  dislocated  his  shoulder ! 

Isadore  was  troubled  in  his  conscience.  Had  J. 
Henley  accused  him  of  a  foul,  he  would  have  denied 
it  indignantly.  He  had  employed  only  one  of  those 
tricks  against  which  there  was  no  explicit  prohibition. 
In  his  own  mind  he  had  been  convinced  that  he  had 
fought  fairly.  But  he  did  not  expect  to  accomplish 
with  his  trick  hold  anything  more  than  a  throw. 
The  dislocated  shoulder  disturbed  him.  That  J. 
Henley  did  not  claim  a  foul  settled  nothing.  No, 
Isadore  did  not  feel  entirely  at  ease. 

When  he  came  to  school  that  morning  Mr.  Carton 
stopped  him  on  the  way  to  his  seat. 

"  Smolensky,"  he  said,  "  I  wish  hereafter  you 
would  take  the  seat  next  to  Smolett's." 

"  Please,  teacher,  I  don't  like  to.  He'll  think  I'm 
making  up  to  him." 

u  You  can  tell  him  I  made  you  sit  there." 

"But  why—?' 

"  I'd  rather  not  say."  Mr.  Carton's  voice  was 
kind. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  I've  got  to  apologize  to  him 
for  something?  ' 

Mr.  Carton  arranged  some  papers  on  his  desk. 

"  Not  unless  you  feel  that  you've  done  him  a 
wrong,"  he  said  finally. 

"You  mean  about  the  shoulder?'  Isadore  said 
uneasily. 

"  Well,  that's  as  you  look  at  it.  His  shoulder  is 
a  painful  matter.  Also  it  is  more  liable  to  come 
out  again  if  it  should  get  another  wrench  soon. 
But  as  for  any  guilt  on  your  part  in  connection  with 
it  —  well,  sit  down  there  by  him  and  think  it  over. 
Whatever  you  decide  I  am  sure  will  be  right." 
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Now  that  lie  was  sitting  next  to  J.  Henley's  ban- 
daged shoulder  Isadore's  conscience  was  troubling 
him  badly.  But  pride  was  stubborn.  He  would  not 
confess  that  he  had  fouled.  He  would  not  apolo* 
gize.  He  would  not  feel  or  show  the  least  con- 
trition. 

J.  Henley  was  not  a  weakling.  But  he  was 
"  stuck-up,"  pampered,  and  a  '  goy  " —  Gentile. 
Also  he  was  rich.  A  "  goy  "  was  always  an  oppres- 
sor. A  rich  "  goy '  was  worst  of  all.  He  had 
neither  heart  nor  brains  nor  human  sympathy.  .  .  . 

Isadore  turned  to  his  study.  By  dint  of  telling 
himself  that  by  concentration  he  was  adding  a  mite 
toward  his  ambition  to  become  a  doctor,  he  succeeded 
eventually  in  forgetting  J.  Henley  Smolett,  Jr.,  for 
the  time. 

At  assembly  that  morning  in  the  auditorium  the 
session  was  given  over  to  the  various  organizations 
in  the  school.  Representatives  of  the  Lincoln  Lit- 
erary League,  the  Athletic  Association,  the  Dramatic 
Club,  the  Glee  Club,  the  Orchestra;  of  various  sub- 
ject-clubs like  the  Pen  and  Brush,  Agassiz  Nature 
Club,  Cercle  Franchise,  Edison,  History,  Outing  and 
other  groups  delivered  glowing  accounts  from  the 
stage  of  the  advantages  which  showered  in  a  rich 
flood  on  all  boys  who  joined  them. 

"  Come  in,  fellows,"  was  the  refrain.  "  Come  in 
and  take  part.  Everybody  welcome  — " 

"  I  should  think  so!  "  thought  J.  Henley,  shrink- 
ing within  himself.  "  About  as  select  as  a  street 


corner i  ' 


44 —  Come  in  and  mix.  Come  in  and  develop. 
Come  in  and  learn  to  work  and  play  with  your  fellow 
Lincolnites.  Everybody  welcome.  Everybody  has 
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a  show  at  being  president.  The  best  man  wins,  rich 
or  poor,  Jew  or  Gentile  or  Chinaman,  so  long  as  he 
is  a  man!  Come  in  and  become  democratic  and  hu- 
man whoever  you  are  and  learn  to  work  and  play 
with  your  fellow  man  whoever  his  parents  may  be  or 
whatever  may  be  the  cut  of  his  clothes.  Come  in 
and  get  the  real  Lincoln  spirit  —  the  spirit  of 
America!  ' 

They  were  an  eager,  buoyant,  cheerful  lot,  these 
members  of  Lincoln  High  clubs.  They  were  proud 
of  their  organizations  as  their  own  work,  to  do  with 
as  they  pleased  for  better  or  worse.  There  was  a 
robust,  friendly  semi-rivalry  between  the  different 
groups,  each  striving  to  be  the  most  popular  in  the 
school,  to  do  the  most  for  themselves,  for  their  mem- 
bers and  for  the  school. 

They  were  proud,  too,  of  the  good  things  their 
organizations  offered  to  those  who  joined  them. 
With  the  great  city  and  its  resources  behind  them 
these  clubs  and  groups  commanded  means  often  as 
ample  as  college  organizations.  The  Lincoln  Lit- 
erary League  sent  its  debating  team  on  tour  through 
adjacent  states  as  did  the  Dramatic  Club,  the  Glee 
Club,  the  Orchestra  and  the  Athletic  Associations 
with  their  teams. 

Each  group  considered  membership  in  it  an  honor, 
to  which  any  self-respecting  boy  in  Lincoln  High  was 
eligible  but  had  to  earn.  Every  candidate  stood  on 
his  own  merit  and  was  elected  on  that  understanding. 
Once  a  member  his  career  in  the  organization  de- 
pended on  his  ability.  '  Best  man  wins  '  was  the 
slogan  at  every  election  and  another  slogan  had  it, 
'  Best  is  who  best  does." 

J.  Henley  knew  little  of  all  this.  He  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  invitations  from  the  stage.  If  these 
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groups  and  clubs  welcomed  anybody  and  everybody  it 
could  not  mean  anything  to  join  them.  Besides,  he 
wanted  to  have  as  little  to  do  with  Lincoln  High  as 
possible;  and  his  father  had  not  insisted  on  his  join- 
ing any  club. 

That  afternoon  Mr.  Carton  asked  his  section  to 
write  out  on  cards  the  names  of  the  organizations 
each  boy  intended  to  join.  When  he  came  to  J.  Hen- 
ley's card  he  was  confronted  with  the  single  word, 
"  None." 

He  called  the  boy  to  him. 

44  I'm  sorry,  Smolett,  you  haven't  felt  tempted  to 
join  any  of  the  groups,"  he  said.  4  Can't  I  induce 
you?  There's  the  Lincoln  Leader,  for  instance,  the 
school  paper.  You  might  try  for  a  place  on  the 
staff." 

J.  Henley  gazed  out  of  the  window. 

"  I'd  rather  not,  if  you  don't  mind,"  he  said. 

"  But  I  do  mind,"  Mr.  Carton  smiled.  "  We 
shan't  coerce  you,  however.  I'll  see  if  some  of  the 
boys  have  any  better  luck  inducing  you  to  join." 

As  there  seemed  no  necessity  of  answering  this,  J. 
Henley  said  nothing  and  thought  the  matter  was  dis- 
posed of. 

But  he  reckoned  without  Mr.  Carton.  It  was  the 
section  officer's  concern  to  see  that  every  boy  in  his 
section  was  assimilated  into  the  life  of  the  school. 
He  realized  that  there  was  a  special  difficulty  in  the 
case  of  J.  Henley  and  was  all  the  more  anxious  to 
place  him  in  a  congenial  group. 

He  called  together  a  number  of  upper  class  boys, 
each  of  them  a  prominent  member  of  some  organiza- 
tion. 

44  I  have  a  stubborn  case  in  my  section,  a  boy  by  the 
name  of  Smolett,"  he  told  them.  u  He  is  something 
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of  a  snob  and  considers  himself  a  bit  —  well,  a  bit 
superior.  He  has  not  applied  for  membership  in 
any  club  so  far.  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  have 
him  join  some  club  or  other  that  will  help  humanize, 
Americanize  him.  I  want  you  fellows  to  go  after 
him.  Talk  to  him,  make  him  see,  make  him  join. 
He's  got  the  metal  in  him,  if  you  can  only  chip  off 
the  incrustation.  Go  after  him!  ' 

A  sophomore  by  the  name  of  Bannister,  who  was 
active  in  the  Dramatic  Club,  sniffed. 

There's  only  one  thing  to  do  with  these  snobs, 
Mr.  Carton,"  he  said.  "  These  fellows  with  divine- 
rights-of-kings  air  change  when  a  mob  gets  after 
them.  A  good  old-fashioned  hazing  would  do  him 
more  good  than  a  year  of  pampering!  ' 

Mr.  Carton  shook  his  head. 

'  I  don't  believe  in  hazing.  Like  lynching  it's 
brutal  and  cowardly.  As  for  doing  a  boy  good,  that 
depends  on  the  fellow  you  haze,  Bannister,"  he  re- 
plied. '  If  he  has  a  sense  of  humor  or  is  soft  you 
might  make  him  laugh  at  himself  or  scare  him  out 
of  his  wits.  You  may  even  jolt  the  snobbishness 
out  of  him.  But  I  don't  believe  Smolett  will  get  any 
good  out  of  it.  He  has  lost  his  sense  of  humor  for 
the  time.  He's  too  disappointed  at  not  being  sent  to 
a  private  school.  And  he  is  not  soft  enough  to  be 
scared.  No,  my  boy,  a  hazing  would  only  set  him 
all  the  more  against  us  all." 

The  other  boys  agreed  with  Mr.  Carton  and  tried 
their  own  method  of  persuasion.  They  went  out  of 
their  way  to  introduce  themselves  to  J.  Henley  and 
be  pleasant  to  him.  But  most  of  them  were  sons  of 
ordinary  men,  artisans,  mechanics,  store  keepers;  and 
J.  Henley  shrewdly  guessed  their  walk  of  life.  So 
little  of  exclusiveness  did  the  best  of  them  show 
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that  he  was  but  little  impressed  by  their  offer  of  com- 
radeship and  their  invitation  to  join  their  clubs. 

The  consequence  was  that  at  the  end  of  a  week  of 
personal  campaigning  J.  Henley  was  as  much  aloof 
from  school  life  as  before.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  group  of  disgruntled  boys  who  would  have 
liked  nothing  better  than  to  make  J.  Henley  feel  what 
an  exasperating  snob  he  was. 

The  nerve  of  that  fellow !  '  cried  Conklin,  a 
fair-haired,  upstanding,  clean-cut  youth,  president  of 
the  Literary  League.  "  When  I  asked  him  to  join 
the  League,  what  do  you  suppose  he  said?  ' 

'  Something  as  snobbish  as  the  stuff  he  handed  me, 
I'll  bet!  "  Bannister  said  wrathfully.  "  I  asked  him 
to  join  the  Dramatic  Club.  i  You've  got  clowns 
enough ! ' says  he  !  ' 

4  He  suggested  that  the  Literary  League  devote 
itself  to  fellows  who  didn't  know  English.  There 
are  enough  of  them  in  this  school !  '  he  said,"  Conklin 
growled. 

"  Well,  I  told  him  where  he  belonged,"  Bannister 
said.  "  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Carton,  his  own  section 
officer,  had  called  him  a  rotten  snob  — " 

"  Say,  Bannister,  you  shouldn't  have  done  that!  ' 
Conklin  broke  in.      u  It  was  told  us  in  confidence,  you 
know.     Besides  it  will  set  Smolett  against  Mr.  Car- 


ton — " 


Well,  Mr.  Carton  should  worry!  n  Bannister  re- 
torted. 

"  Mr.  Carton  may  not  worry,"  Conklin  replied. 
"  But  you  aren't  making  it  any  easier  for  him  to  do 
anything  with  that  precious  article." 

"  Well,  Smolett  did  look  pretty  mad,  it  seemed  to 
me,"  Bannister  went  on.  "  When  I  told  him  that 
Mr.  Carton  had  called  him  a  snob,  he  said,  *  Oh,  he 
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did,  did  he?  Well,  he'd  better  be  mi-i-ghty  careful 
about  calling  me  names,  that's  all !  '  I  laughed  in  his 
face  and  he  looked  as  though  he  meant  to  wipe  me, 
Mr.  Carton  and  all  Lincoln  High  off  the  earth.  But, 
say,  fellows,  I  am  going  to  treat  him  with  the  only 
medicine  there  is  for  such  freshmen  —  good  old  Haz- 
ing Syrup  applied  by  Dr.  Soph !  ' 

1  Remember  what  Mr.  Carton  said  about  that," 
Conklin  replied.  "  It  will  only  make  Smolett  all  the 
more  sore  on  the  school." 

We  can  stand  it!  '    Bannister  said. 

"  Well,  then,  we  won't!  "  a  voice  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  group  piped  up. 

"  So?  '  jeered  Bannister.  "  And  who  might  you 
or  youse  be?  ' 

"  The  freshman  class!  "  came  the  voice  again,  in 
a  sturdy  soprano.  "  I  heard  you  chaps !  ' 

A  stocky  little  fellow,  blushing  with  embarrass- 
ment but  standing  his  ground  defiantly,  stood  re- 
vealed as  the  upperclassmen  turned. 

"  And  who  might  you  be,  Mr.  Freshman  Class?  ' 
Bannister  asked  amusedly. 

"  Just  a  freshman.  But  we  freshmen  aren't  go- 
ing to  let  any  bunch  of  sophs  haze  Smolett!  '  the 
boy  retorted. 

"  Oh,  a  friend  of  yours?'  Bannister  asked  with 
exaggerated  politeness. 

"  No,  just  a  classmate!  ' 

"  Ah  —  ha,  I  see !  And,  pray,  what  do  you  ex- 
pect to  do  about  it,  eh?  "  Bannister  asked  kindly. 

"  Stop  you  from  doing  it,  that's  all!  ' 

"  Hm  !  And  is  it  permitted  to  ask  —  how  ?  Sup- 
pose we  insist  on  our  sacred  right  as  sophomores  to 
haze  any  too  green  freshman,  what  then,  my  young 
friend?"  Bannister  pursued. 
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"  Then  the  whole  freshmen  class  will  give  you  the 
liveliest  afternoon  you  ever  had !  '  the  boy  cried, 
moving  off.  "  I'm  going  to  tell  the  fellows  right 
now! ' 

He  disappeared  in  the  crowd  in  the  school  lunch- 
room. 

Bannister  looked  about  at  the  group  of  sopho- 
mores with  him. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said  solemnly.  "  You  see  now, 
do  you  not,  that  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  the  Class  of 
1917  to  make  J.  Henley  Smolett,  Jr.,  ride  the  goat 
down  Broadway?  And  with  him  any  of  his  verdant 
friends  from  the  Class  of  1918  who  try  to  interfere 
with  us  I  ' 

You  bet!  "  the  sophomores  cried. 

"Then,  to  our  muttons!'  Bannister  cried; 
"  1917  this  way!  ' 

"  Nineteen-seventeen  this  way !  '  the  group  chor- 
used. 

From  every  part  of  the  lunchroom  sophomores 
flocked  to  the  council  gathering  about  Bannister. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  lunchroom  a  still  larger 
crowd  of  younger  boys  was  gathering  in  response  to 
the  increasing  clamor  of, 

"Freshmen,  this  way!  Freshmen,  this  way! 
Nineteen-eighteen,  this  way !  ' 
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THE  fast  gathering  freshmen  flocked  about  a 
red-haired  boy,  Seumas  Lee,  a  newcomer  like 
themselves.  He  was  tall,  lithe  and  looked  the  born 
leader.  His  home  overlooked  South  Field  and  from 
seeing  many  of  the  class  rushes  between  Columbia 
University  freshmen  and  sophomores  he  had  learned 
something  of  the  tactics  of  mass  leadership.  The 
freshmen  adopted  him  as  general. 

"We've  got  to  decide  first,  to  fight  or  not!  '  he 
said.  "  We  can  warn  Smolett  and  get  him  to  dodge 
the  sophs  —  which  means  there'll  be  no  mix-up.  Or 
we  can  let  them  try  to  haze  him.  Then  it'll  be  up  to 
us  to  rescue  him.  Which?' 

"Cheese  it!'  murmured  a  freshman.  'A 
teacher!  ' 

The  instructor  in  charge  of  the  boys  during  lunch 
period  strolled  up.  But  as  there  was  no  disorder  he 
passed  on.  It  was  a  principle  among  the  Lincoln 
faculty  to  interfere  as  little  in  the  boys'  councils  as 
possible. 

"  Now,  fellows,"  resumed  Lee,  "  which  shall  it 
be?" 

Pressing  close  to  the  leader  came  Isadore  Smolen- 
sky. 

"  Don't  let  the  sophs  hurt  Smolett,"  he  said  in  a 
low  tone.  "  His  arm  is  hurt  already." 

"  We  won't,"  Lee  said.  u  By  the  way,  where  is 
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Smolett?  Why  doesn't  he  have  something  to  say 
about  this?  It's  all  on  his  account  anyway." 

"  He  thinks  he's  too  good  to  mix  up  with  crowds/* 
Isadore  said  contemptuously,  not  without  a  touch  of 
bitterness  in  his  voice.  u  He's  a  rich  guy,  you 
know!" 

"  Well,  what's  that  got  to  do  with  it?"  demanded 
Lee  impatiently.  "  There  are  a  lot  of  fellows  here 
rich  enough  to  buy  him  out  ten  times  over.  But  you 
don't  see  them  playing  snob  !  ' 

"I  don't  believe  it!"  Isadore  retored.  "Rich 
fellers  always  think  the  rest  of  us  are  no  good  —  not 
good  enough  to  breathe  in  the  same  air  with  'em." 

"  Rats!  "  Lee  broke  in.  "You're  a  snob  your- 
self!" 

"  Who's  a  slob!  "  Isadore  cried  angrily. 

"  Snob,  I  said !  A  snob  is  a  fellow  who  judges  an- 
other fellow  not  by  what  he  is  but  by  his  clothes,  his 
money,  his  parents  — " 

"Well,  that's  what  Smolett  is;  but  I  don't  want 
him  hurt,"  Isadore  said.  "  Somebody  should  warn 
him!" 

"  No,  if  he's  a  snob,  let  him  mix  up  with  us  in  a 
scrimmage  if  no  other  way,"  another  boy  cried.  '  I 
say,  let  no  one  warn  him !  ' 

Isadore  wormed  his  way  out  of  the  crowd.  He 
was  in  a  most  distressing  dilemma.  Had  he  felt 
clear  in  his  conscience  toward  J.  Henley  he  would 
not  have  cared  a  snap  of  his  fingers  what  happened 
to  him.  But  he  felt  guilty.  J.  Henley  had  dis- 
carded the  sling  that  bound  his  arm  in  place.  The 
sophomores  would  not  know  there  was  anything  the 
matter  with  his  shoulder.  They  would  be  sure  to 
handle  him  roughly  and  wrench  the  shoulder  again. 
Isadore  could  not  bear  the  thought. 
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Neither  could  he  get  himself  to  speak  to  Smolett 
and  warn  him  of  the  hazing  which  lay  in  wait  for 
him.  J.  Henley  would  be  sure  to  interpret  it  as  an 
attempt  to  curry  favor.  Isadore  felt  almost  sick  at 
heart  at  the  thought.  But  like  most  of  his  race  his 
heart  was  tender  to  the  pain  of  others,  and  he  crushed 
down  the  racial  stiff-necked  pride. 

In  the  French  class  that  afternoon,  just  before 
the  dismissal  bell  rang  he  passed  a  note  to  J.  Hen- 
ley. 

The  latter  looked  at  the  folded  bit  of  paper,  saw 
from  whom  it  came  and  deliberately  dropped  it  to 
the  floor.  Isadore  suffered  the  torture  of  martyr- 
dom. 

'  Say,  you  big  stiff !  '  he  leaned  over  and  whis- 
pered hoarsely.  "  You'd  better  sneak  home  some 
way.  The  sophs  are  gonna  haze  you !  ' 

It  was  not  until  months  later  that  Isadore  found 
out  that  J.  Henley  had  really  heard  him.  J.  Henley 
had  the  gift  to  a  maddening  degree  of  being  oblivious 
to  another's  existence.  Isadore  might  have  been  a 
droning  fly  for  all  the  effect  his  whispered  warning 
had  on  the  other. 

4  Gee,  I  hope  they  murder  him!  "  Isadore  prayed. 

J.  Henley  left  the  school-building  in  nowise  more 
kindly  disposed  toward  Lincoln  High  and  every  one 
therein  than  he  had  been.  He  was  even  more  glum 
than  before.  That  Mr.  Carton  should  have  the 
temerity  to  speak  of  him  to  other  boys  as  a  snob 
rankled  intolerably  in  his  breast.  The  fact  that  his 
own  father  had  called  him  that,  only  aggravated  the 
hurt.  What  business  had  the  teacher  to  talk  of  him 
behind  his  back,  to  call  him  a  snob? 

From  excess  of  loneliness  J.  Henley  had  formed  a 
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habit  of  late  of  holding  imaginary  interviews  with 
people. 

"  You'd  better  take  care,  Mr.  Carton!  "  he  pon- 
dered. You're  taking  quite  a  risk  when  you  go  out 
of  your  way  to  insult  me.  There's  a  limit  to  my 
patience,  to  my  forbearance.  All  I  need  to  do  is 
breathe  a  word  to  the  Board  of  Education  about  the 
fight  you  forced  me  into  —  and  in  the  school  at  that. 
I  can  offer  as  proof  my  dislocated  shoulder  —  and  I 
imagine  a  most  uncomfortable  time  will  follow  for 
Mr.  Carton.  Be  mi-i-ghty  careful !  ' 

As  for  Isadore's  warning  about  the  hazing,  J. 
Henley  dismissed  it  as  the  other  had  feared  —  as  an 
attempt  on  his  part  to  curry  favor. 

He  had  reached  Columbus  Circle  and  was  deep 
in  an  imaginary  interview  in  which  he  had  reduced 
the  teacher  to  a  state  of  pleading,  when  a  voice  broke 
in  sharply, 

"  Halt,  freshman !     'Ten  —  shun!  " 

J.  Henley  looked  up.  He  was  surrounded  by  a 
compact  ring  of  sophomores.  In  front  of  him  was 
Bannister.  Not  the  Bannister  who  a  day  or  two 
before  cordially  invited  him  to  join  the  Dramatic 
Club  but  a  flint-eyed  autocrat,  although  the  boy  was 
the  same.  J.  Henley  stared  at  him  coldly. 

'  Get  out  of  my  way!  "  he  said,  stepping  forward. 

Bannister  snatched  J.  Henley's  hat  from  his  head 
and  threw  it  into  the  crowd,  then  shoved  him  back. 

'  Mind  your  manners,  freshie !  '  he  said  sternly. 
"  They're  vile.  When  superiors  address  you,  at- 
tend!" 

J.  Henley  glared  at  him  and  stepped  forward 
again. 

'  I'll  attend  to  you  if  you  call  off  your  protectors  1  ' 
he  snarled.     "  You  miserable  — " 
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"  Tut,  tut!  "  Bannister  cried,  shocked.  '  His  un- 
ruly tongue  must  be  curbed!  What  ho!  ' 

Several  lieutenants  seized  J.  Henley  and  stuffed 
his  hat  into  his  mouth.  To  accomplish  it  success- 
fully half  a  dozen  boys  held  his  arms,  while  one  of 
them  bound  him  with  a  clothes  line,  leaving  his  feet 
free  only  enough  to  enable  him  to  walk.  The  boy 
writhed  and  tried  to  kick.  His  face  spoke  volumes 
of  invective. 

"  My,  my!'  Bannister  said,  shaking  his  head. 
14  The  infant  is  shockingly  ill-bred.  He  has  fed  too 
much  on  that  meat  which  made  Caesar  too  mighty. 
He  needs  chastening  —  chastening."  He  enjoyed 
the  word.  u  Doesn't  he,  boys?  ' 

"He  do!  He  do!n  a  boy  shouted.  "  Let's 
chasten  him  all  around  the  Park!  ' 

'  An  excellent  suggestion,  my  young  friend,  even 
if  you  do  confuse  '  chasten  '  and  '  chase.'  But  why 
not  both?  Ho,  my  lads,  for  the  chastening  of  the 
sin  of  pride  !  ' 

He  stooped  and  pulled  J.  Henley's  stylish,  neatly 
creased  trousers  up  to  the  knee,  revealing  a  glory  of 
elegant  hosiery  and  violet  sock  supports,  as  well  as  a 
pair  of  well  turned  calves  and  knees. 

'Beautiful!  Beautiful  I1  Bannister  cried,  blow- 
ing perfervid  kisses  aimed  at  J.  Henley's  exposed 
limbs.  'Broadway  must  see  them!  What  ho, 
Mistress  of  the  Wardrobe!  Clad  this  beauty!  ' 

A  boy  tied  a  pink  poke  bonnet  about  J.  Henley's 
head,  smeared  hectic  red  on  his  cheeks  and  nose, 
blacked  his  eyebrows  vividly  if  not  artistically  and 
marked  spiral  curls  of  black  on  his  temples.  An- 
other stuck  into  the  bonnet  a  long  feather  which  had 
previously  graced  a  duster.  Still  another  pinned  a 
long  red  flannel  petticoat  about  J.  Henley's  waist. 
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The  front  of  it  was  pinned  up  so  as  not  to  deprive 
the  public  of  a  view  of  the  shapely  calves  thereunder. 
The  back  of  it  trailed  majestically. 

With  a  boy  under  each  arm  J.  Henley  was  turned 
and  borne  down  Broadway.  Ahead  of  him  went 
Bannister  ballyhooing  to  the  grinning  passers-by. 

"  Here  you  are,  ladies  and  gemmen,  Zuleika,  the 
escaped  queen  of  the  Orient!  Sultans  have  gone 
mad  over  her!  Babies  cry  at  the  sight  of  her! 
Proud  beauty  that  she  is,  this  is  the  first  time  she 
has  revealed  her  charms  to  the  public  ga-haze !  ' 

J.  Henley  would  have  cheerfully  stamped  the  life 
out  of  his  captors  had  his  feet  been  free.  He  would 
have  at  least  expressed  his  feelings  with  eloquence 
but  his  own  cap  was  too  effectively  stuffed  into  his 
mouth  and  tied  with  a  green  ribbon  about  his 
head. 

He  would  not  have  minded  so  much  being  hazed 
by  upperclassmen  of  his  own  kind,  at  Colborn  Prep. 
But  this  humiliation  on  the  main  thoroughfare  of 
New  York  was  bitter  torment.  Bitterly,  too,  he  re- 
gretted ignoring  Isadore's  warning. 

So  miserable  did  he  feel  that  he  forgot  to  despise 
the  boy.  He  even  thought  of  Isadore  as  being  a 
shade  better  than  these  bullies  who  were  so  brave 
when  they  were  fifty  to  one.  At  least,  Isadore  had 
faced  him  alone  and  had  given  a  good  account  of 
himself,  even  if  he  did  foul. 

The  hazing  party  reached  the  corner  of  Fifty- 
seventh  Street  and  Broadway,  where  Bannister  spied 
an  empty  truck.  The  driver  was  away  and  the  truck 
made  an  admirable  rostrum. 

"Up  with  him !'\  Bannister  ordered.  "We'll 
have  a  speech  from  him !  ' 

J,  Henley  was  hoisted  to  the  cart  tail.    Two  sopho- 
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mores    took    their    stand    as    guards.     Bannistei 
stepped  forward  to  introduce  the  orator. 

At  this  moment  there  came  a  roar  of  voices.  A 
small  regiment  of  boys  swept  from  around  the  corner 
of  Fifty-seventh  Street.  At  their  head  was  Seumas 
Lee. 

"  Freshmen,  this  way !  Lick  the  sophs !  "  the  new- 
comers yelled. 

Instantly  the  sophomores  about  the  cart  tail  turned 
and  formed  a  solid  cordon.  The  attacking  boys 
were  smaller  but  their  number  was  greater.  Half 
the  sophomores  linked  arms  tightly  with  their  backs 
to  the  cart,  forming  a  sort  of  link  armor  about  it. 
The  other  half,  the  bigger  boys,  turned  to  repel  the 
attack. 

1  Rescue  Smolett!  "  cried  the  freshmen.   u  Ready! 
Forward,  charge  1  ' 

The  freshmen  rolled  forward  like  a  tidal  wave 
and  threw  themselves  on  the  sophomores.  There 
was  a  welter  of  thrashing  arms  and  legs.  Cries, 
cheers  and  shouts  of  battle  made  uproar.  How 
either  party  knew  their  own  was  a  mystery.  But 
gradually,  like  waves  broken  and  retreating  on  a 
rocky  shore  the  freshmen  were  beaten  back. 

Again  and  again  they  hurled  themselves  in  mass 
on  the  others  only  to  be  thrown  off  again.  The 
freshmen  forgot  their  leader  and  were  fighting  as  a 
mob.  They  met  the  organized  resistance  of  the 
sophomores  and  suffered  the  inevitable  defeat. 

After  the  sixth  attack,  however,  they  gathered 
about  Seumas  Lee  and  held  council.  They  had 
learned  the  need  of  organization.  Everywhere  in- 
dividual freshmen  were  still  engaged  in  guerilla  bat- 
tle with  the  sophomores.  Their  class  cry  brought 
them  back. 
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The  smallest  freshmen  were  dispatched  for  re- 
cruits. Crowds  of  interested  and  amused  pedes- 
trians formed  a  large  ring  about  the  two  armies. 
Only  the  police  department  seemed  to  be  absent. 

J.  Henley,  helpless  and  raging  on  the  cart  tail, 
felt  a  powerful  emotion  sweep  through  him  as  he 
saw  the  hundred  and  more  freshmen  battling  for  him. 
It  caught  him  by  surprise.  He  had  not  supposed  any 
one  cared  a  snap  as  to  what  happened  to  him.  He 
was  not  a  fool.  He  knew,  of  course,  that  they  were 
fighting  not  for  him,  J.  Henley,  but  for  a  fellow  fresh- 
man. Nevertheless  he  was  deeply  touched.  He 
would  have  been  less  than  human  if  he  did  not  in  re- 
turn feel  a  pang  of  kinship  with  that  crowd  of  boys 
planning  his  rescue  after  half  a  dozen  decisive  de- 
feats. 

He  saw  the  whispered  consultation  among  the 
freshmen  come  to  an  end.  Then  a  score  of  the 
huskiest  among  them  stepped  forward,  their  sleeves 
rolled  up.  They  did  not  align  in  any  order  but  evi- 
dently intended  to  attack  individually.  A  score  of 
equally  husky  sophomores  detached  themselves  from 
the  main  body  to  meet  them. 

Behind  the  freshman  advance  guard  came  the  main 
body,  wedge  formation.  Then  a  group  of  tall  boys, 
concealing  something  in  their  midst,  followed  cau- 
tiously. 

44 'Rah!  'Rah!  'Rah!  Nineteen-eighteen I  " 
cheered  the  freshmen.  "  Coming,  Smolett,  we're 
coming! ' 

He  nodded  excitedly  at  them  and  writhed  and 
strained  at  his  bonds.  His  two  guards  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  impending  clash.  With  a  sudden  lurch 
he  knocked  one  down  with  his  shoulder  and  fell  on 
the  other. 
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As  though  it  were  a  signal,  the  freshmen  sprang 
forward.  Their  huskies,  arms  extended  for  grapple, 
clinched  with  the  sophomores.  This  left  the  main 
hody  of  freshmen  free  to  hurl  themselves  at  the 
human  link  armor  about  the  truck.  The  wedge  of 
attackers  hammered  fiercely  at  the  links.  With  the 
fierceness  of  their  charge  the  first  strand  of  sopho- 
mores snapped,  then  the  second.  The  third  line 
snarled. 

Into  the  hreach  thus  made  the  main  body  of  fresh- 
men wedged  until  the  mass  about  the  cart  tail  became 
solid. 

At  this  instant  the  group  of  tall  boys  in  the  rear 
of  the  attackers  stooped  and  threw  to  their  shoulders 
a  slight,  active  freshman  who  tramped  two  or  three 
steps  forward  on  the  struggling  mass  as  though  it 
were  so  much  mire.  He  was  aiming  at  Smolett,  who 
was  captive  again.  But  greedy  hands  reached  up 
from  beneath  and  pulled  the  tramping  freshman 
down  into  the  maelstrom. 

Another  stripling  was  heaved  and  lurched  over  the 
heads  of  the  fighters,  only  to  suffer  a  similar  end. 
The  struggling  mass  grew  denser.  J.  Henley's  two 
guards  jumped  down  into  the  fray.  The  two  armies 
had  come  to  grips.  Individual  shouts  deepened  to 
one  hoarse  roar. 

Then  above  the  heads  of  the  boys,  from  the  rear, 
vaulted  the  chunky  form  of  Isadore.  Like  a  fright- 
ened monkey  he  leaped  from  head  to  head,  now  with 
both  feet  at  once,  now  with  a  lurch  on  all  fours  like 
a  frog.  A  long  fingered  hand  reached  up  out  of  the 
swaying  mass  and  closed  about  his  shoe.  It  came 
away  in  the  hand  as  Isadore  pulled  his  foot  free. 
He  had  unlaced  his  shoe  for  that  emergency.  His 
foresight,  however,  was  costing  him  dearly  for  his 
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other  foot  was  caught.  This  time  he  sacrifice!  shoe 
and  stocking. 

But  he  was  scrabbling  forward.  With  a  con- 
vulsive leap  into  the  air  a  tall  sophomore  caught  hold 
of  the  boy's  shirt.  Isadore  left  him  half  of  it  as 
souvenir.  Another  hand  deprived  him  of  his  re- 
maining stocking  and  the  rest  of  his  overshirt. 

But  the  boy  was  now  at  the  truck.  His  hands 
were  on  the  rail.  One  foot  was  over  it.  Then  he 
dove  headlong  into  the  truck.  Two  sophomores 
who  had  guarded  J.  Henley  tried  to  climb  up  again. 
Isadore  threw  them  off.  He  was  tugging  at  J.  Hen- 
ley's bonds  when  a  great  cheer  drowned  the  cry  of 
battle. 

It  was  the  crowd  giving  the  victorious  freshmen 
their  due. 

But  the  crowd  had  cheered  too  soon. 

From  Fifty-seventh  Street  a  body  of  half  a  hun- 
dred sophomores  brought  by  a  courier  charged 
through  the  crowd  and  smashed  the  freshmen  attack 
from  the  rear.  There  was  pandemonium,  cries  of 
rage,  triumph.  Then  the  freshmen  broke. 

Caught  between  the  two  bodies  of  hammering 
sophomores  they  hesitated  and  were  lost.  With  the 
fresh  strength  of  triumph  the  older  boys  broke  loose 
and  scattered  the  freshmen  to  the  winds.  In  half  a 
minute  the  Class  of  Nineteen-eighteen  was  a  fleeing 
mob,  harried  down  every  street. 

A  dozen  boys  seized  J.  Henley  and  Isadore.  The 
sophomores  were  about  to  celebrate  their  triumph 
with  the  truck  as  the  stage,  when  the  driver  arrived 
and  scattered  the  performance. 

"  Into  the  Park  with  them !  '  Bannister  cried,  re- 
suming charge.  His  clothes  were  somewhat  the 
worse  for  the  scrimmage  and  his  lip  was  puffed. 
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But  his  speech  was  unimpaired  and  his  appetite  for 
hazing  greatly  improved. 

The  two  freshmen  were  hoisted  to  the  shoulders 
of  pairs  of  sophomores  and  the  whole  procession 
turned  north,  crossed  the  Circle  and  entered  Central 
Park,  cheering  and  chanting, 

"  Nineteen-seventeen!  Nineteen-seventeen!  'Rah, 
'rah,  'rah!  Here  are  freshmen,  bah,  bah,  bah!  ' 

Automobilists,  equestrians,  and  passers-by  watched 
the  procession  good  humoredly.  They  saw  the 
youth  of  their  city  disporting  themselves  in  horse- 
play, colts  at  the  feel  of  their  young  blood  —  and 
they  smiled  indulgently. 

Through  the  quaint  and  pretty  maze  of  the  Ram- 
ble and  the  broader  promenades  skirting  the  reser- 
voirs tramped  the  battered  sophomores  bearing  their 
chagrined  captives.  The  marching  song  of  Lincoln 
High  on  their  lips,  their  tattered  clothing  streaming 
triumphant  pennants,  gave  them  the  air  of  a  conquer- 
ing host, 

In  a  quiet  byway  of  the  Park  near  the  West  Nine- 
ties is  a  hill  topped  by  a  granite  pedestal  six  feet  high. 
It  was  waiting  for  a  heroic  sized  statue  to  some 
statesman  whose  effigy  in  bronze  had  shocked  the  city 
art  commission  by  its  stove-pipe  trousers  and  general 
ugliness.  While  the  bronze  statue  was  being  recast 
the  pedestal  made  a  convenient  stage  for  the  per- 
formance the  sophomores  were  planning. 

Next  to  the  pedestal  was  a  pile  of  large  sized 
gravel  from  which  park  laborers  drew  on  occasion 
material  for  road  mending.  On  this  pile  J.  Henley 
and  Isadore  were  deposited. 

Bannister  climbed  up  to  the  pedestal  and  three 
other  sophomores  followed. 

u  Gentlemen  of  the  Class  of  Nineteen-eighteen  1  " 
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he  cried,  grandiloquently.  "  Now,  we  shall  witness 
undisturbed  the  regeneration  of  the  verdant  freshmen 
in  our  midst.  At  this  moment  they're  somewhat 
damaged,  but  still  unregenerated.  Now  for  the 
metamorphosis!" 

"  Have  a  heart!  "  cried  a  boy.  u  Don't  do  that 
to  them !  ' 

Bannister  glared  down. 

'  Bring  on  the  snobs !  "  he  ranted.  "  Bring  on 
the  fellows  who  refuse  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  They  shall  be  taught  what's  what 
and  who's  who.  Up  with  Izzy  Smolensky,  our  in- 
trepid porch  climber !  " 

A  kindly  cheer  greeted  Isadore  as  he  was  taken 
from  the  gravel  pile  and  carried  to  the  monument. 
His  arms  were  upraised  for  him  and  seized  by  Ban- 
nister and  his  three  assistants,  two  to  each  arm. 

"  Up!  "  Bannister  cried. 

There  was  a  terrific  concerted  yank.  Isadore 
thought  his  arms  would  be  torn  out  by  the  roots. 
He  found  himself  flying  up  and  landed  in  a  heap  on 
the  pedestal.  His  armpits  ached  with  the  sudden 
strain.  He  wriggled  his  shoulders  carefully  to  see 
whether  they  were  still  in  place.  When  the  pain 
dwindled,  he  looked  about  for  some  hope  of  escape. 
There  was  none. 

'Tenshun,  Isadore  Smolensky!'  Bannister  said 
solemnly.  "  We  have  had  bad  reports  of  you. 
You  have  been  found  guilty  of  being  a  snob.  To 
your  benighted  intelligence  any  boy  with  a  fresh  col- 
lar and  a  shoe  shine  is  thereby  damned  as  a  capitalist 
bloodsucker.  You're  wrong!  You're  terribly, 
grievously  wrong.  A  man  may  wash  behind  his  ears 
and  yet  be  a  good  man.  Another  may  stay  unwashed 
and  yet  a  villain  be.  We  are  about  to  give  you  a 
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lesson.  Never  judge  a  man  by  appearances.  Take 
yourself  as  an  instance.  Your  shirt  is  somewhere  on 
Broadway,  so  are  your  shoes  and  socks.  You  are 
dressed,  or  rather  undressed,  and  you  look  like  an 
organ  grinder's  monkey.  Your  face  looks  like  a 
damaged  tomato.  Yet,  we  know  that  underneath  it 
all  there  beats  a  heart,  yea,  a  heart!  And  to  prove 
it  you  shall  dance  for  us  a  gefulte-fish  hornpipe! 
Get  busy,  Izzy !  ' 

Isadore's  good  humor  was  returning.  He  saw 
among  the  sophomores  many  boys  he  had  known  in 
elementary  school,  his  own  kind.  He  knew,  there- 
fore, that  there  was  no  malice  or  ridicule  intended. 

"  Leave  my  feet  free  and  I'll  dance,"  he  of- 
fered. 

The  sophomores  untied  him.  With  a  preliminary 
stretching  of  his  strained  arm  muscles  he  poised  him- 
self, felt  cautiously  with  his  toes  for  a  firm  footing 
and  raised  his  hands  before  him.  Then  before  the 
spectators  were  prepared  for  it  he  leaped  and  turned 
a  complete  back  somersault. 

Yea !  Yea !  Izzy !  "  the  boys  cried,  delighted. 
'Great,  wonderful!'  Bannister  cried.  "We're 
sure  you're  almost  human  in  spite  of  your  looks. 
Some  day  you  will  get  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  High. 
Hey,  you,  J.  Henley  Aloysius  De  Fluffs  Smolett,  Jun- 
ior Esquire!'  he  shouted.  "Note  this  boy,  well. 
He  is  the  gent  you  turn  your  aristocratic  nose  at. 
You  have  learned  that  underneath  his  rags  there 
beats  a  heart,  yea,  verily,  forsooth,  a  heart.  You,  J. 
Henley,  shall  kiss  him  now  because  your  eyes  have 
been  opened  at  last.  Up  with  him,  my  hearties  I  " 

Half  a  dozen  sophs  yanked  J.  Henley  to  his  feet 
and  carried  him  to  the  pedestal.  Two  boys  reached 
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up  his  arms  to  those  on  the  pedestal  who  took  hold 
of  him  as  they  had  done  Isadore. 

"  Ready?  "  cried  Bannister.     "  Now  — " 

"Hey,  stop  itl"  Isadore  yelled.  "Stop  itl 
You'll  spoil  his  arm !  ' 

The  boy  was  frantic  and  was  dragging  at  Ban- 
nister's arm. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you?  '  Bannister  cried. 
"Get  back  I" 

"  Let  him  alone,  I  tell  you  1 '  Isadore  clamored. 
"  His  shoulder  is  weak.  It's  out  of  place.  You'll 
spoil  it  for  always.  Why  don't  you  tell  them  about 
it?  "  he  cried  to  J.  Henley  on  the  ground. 

J.  Henley  was  acting  as  his  pride  dictated.  He 
was  helpless  in  the  hands  of  his  captors.  But  he  was 
determined  to  die  rather  than  beg  for  the  least  in- 
dulgence. In  the  situation  there  was  left  to  him  only 
a  stoical  endurance  of  his  ordeal.  He  would  show 
these  fellows  how  well  he  could  do  that.  So  he  was 
deaf  to  Isadore's  entreaty. 

"  Why  don't  you  tell  'em  about  your  arm?  "  Izzy 
shrieked  again. 

His  conscience  held  him  responsible  for  J.  Hen- 
ley's shoulder.  He  knew  that  it  would  cripple  the 
boy  if  the  sophs  yanked  him  up  to  the  pedestal  as  they 
had  done  to  Isadore.  So  he  hung  desperately  to 
Bannister's  arms. 

"  Fire  him  off !  "  Bannister  called  to  his  assistants. 

Two  sophs  turned  to  seize  Isadore.  Two  others 
held  J.  Henley. 

With  an  unexpected  movement  Isadore  pushed  the 
boys  who  were  about  to  yank  J.  Henley  to  the  pe- 
destal. To  save  themselves  they  let  him  go  and 
jumped  to  the  ground.  At  the  same  moment  Isa- 
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dore  took  a  flying  leap  through  the  air  and  landed  on 
the  pile  of  gravel. 

Yells  and  hoots  filled  the  air.  The  sophs  forgot 
J.  Henley  and  surged  toward  the  gravel  pile.  But 
Isadore  stood  up  and  with  double  fistfuls  of  gravel 
pelted  the  crowd. 

His  ammunition,  stones  of  the  size  of  small  eggs, 
found  sensitive  targets.  The  sophs,  yelling  with 
pain,  scattered  and  paused.  Then  shielding  their 
faces  with  their  hands  they  charged  the  boy. 

By  this  time,  however,  they  had  two  to  deal  with. 

J.  Henley's  arms  and  feet  had  been  freed  for  the 
elevation  to  the  rostrum.  He  made  ample  and  rapid 
use  of  them.  With  a  bound  he  was  by  Isadore's  side. 
With  a  swoop  he  had  caught  a  fistful  of  gravel  in  each 
hand. 

'  Now,  you  galoots!  "  he  yelled,  his  voice  hoarse 
with  excitement.       '  Come  on  !  ' 

Like  a  machine  gun  his  hands  hurled  a  rain  of 
stones  at  the  ducking,  dodging  sophs. 

'  Sic  'em,  Izzy!  '  he  yelled.  "  Shoot  it  at  'em. 
Give  it  to 'em!  Weeow!' 

"  Sic  'em  !  "  echoed  Isadore.     "  Shoot  'em  — " 

Up  the  road  leading  to  the  pedestal  swept  a  large 
black  auto,  u  P.  D."  on  its  radiator.  It  cleft  the 
crowd  of  sophs  and  swirled  up  to  the  two  boys  on 
the  gravel  pile.  From  the  machine  two  big  impor- 
tant looking  men  jumped,  and  dodging  the  pelting 
rain  of  gravel,  seized  J.  Henley  and  Isadore. 

1  Here,  you  scamps,  what  do  you  mean  by  de- 
stroying park  property?'  one  of  the  men  cried. 

Stop  it!      I'm  the  park  commissioner!  ' 

He  and  his  chauffeur  held  the  two  boys  powerless 
in  their  arms.  Then  they  hustled  them  into  the  auto- 
mobile. 
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"  Let  'em  go !  This  is  our  business !  "  the  sopho- 
mores yelled,  moving  forward  theateningly. 

"  And  who  may  you  be?  "  the  big  man  demanded. 

"  Class  of  1917!  '  Bannister  replied.  "  Lincoln 
High.  Those  fellows  are  freshmen  we're  hazing. 
It's  our  affair." 

u  It  is,  is  it?  '  the  commissioner  said,  grimly. 
"  Well,  it's  mine  now.  These  two  boys  are  arrested 
for  destruction  of  park  supplies  1  ' 
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BANNISTER  and  a  dozen  sophs  jumped  on  the 
running  board  of  the  machine. 

"Oh,    say,   commissioner,   don't    arrest   them!' 
Bannister  protested.     "  We're   responsible   for  the 
show.     We  can't  let  them  get  the  blame." 

The  commissioner  waved  them  off. 

11  You're  interfering,"  he  said.     "  Get  off !  ' 

"  We  shan't  unless  you  let  them  go !  '  the  soph 
leader  cried. 

"  All  right,  come  along!  ' 

The  commissioner  took  out  a  police  whistle  and 
blew  a  long  resounding  blast.  At  the  same  time  the 
chauffeur  started  the  machine  toward  the  main  drive. 
The  sophomores  hung  on  to  the  car,  protesting. 
The  main  body  of  them  followed  on  foot  but  was 
quickly  left  behind  by  the  speeding  machine. 

A  mounted  policeman  galloped  up  and  met  the 
car. 

"  Officer,  these  boys  on  the  step  are  interfering 
with  an  arrest,"  the  commissioner  said  sternly. 
"  Take  them  away!  ' 

The  policeman  dismounted  and  dragged  the  in- 
dignant sophs  off  the  car. 

"Never  mind,   freshmen,  we'll  stand  by  you!' 
Bannister  called,  as  the  machine  shot  off  again  with 
Smolett  and  Isadore  in  it. 

The  two  boys  had  retired  into  a  sullen  silence. 
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They  were  exhausted  and  there  seemed  nothing  to 
do  but  surrender. 

When  the  machine  arrived  at  the  Park  gate,  the 
commissioner  said  to  J.  Henley, 

"  I  think  your  father  should  know.  Where  do 
you  live  ?  ' 

J.  Henley  told  him.  Without  a  word  the  chauf- 
feur turned  the  car  in  the  direction  of  J.  Henley's 
home,  in  front  of  which  it  stopped. 

"  Now,  you  young  scamps,"  the  commissioner 
grinned.  "  I've  rescued  you  from  your  friends. 
See  to  it  that  you  don't  fall  into  their  clutches  again. 
Get  out!" 

The  boys  looked  unbelievingly  at  him.  He  opened 
the  door  of  his  car  and  gently  shooed  them  out.  Be- 
fore they  could  thank  him  his  machine  had  taken 
him  off. 

The  two  boys  continued  to  stare  after  him  in 
silence.  They  dreaded  the  moment  when  they  would 
have  to  look  at  each  other. 

Two  girls  passed  them  and  galvanized  them  with 
a  burst  of  giggling.  Isadore  came  to  with  a  shock 
and  looked  at  his  scant  attire.  He  was  barefooted 
and  only  an  undershirt  and  his  much  torn  trousers 
protected  him.  He  grew  crimson.  Wildly  he 
looked  about  for  some  sheltering  doorway.  The 
row  of  primly  aristocratic  houses  stared  unseeing  and 
uninviting.  Between  him  and  his  home  lay  five  miles 
of  big  city.  It  would  be  at  least  eight  hours  before 
dark.  Then  the  flaming  arcs  of  the  city  streets 
would  make  them  light  as  day  again.  Isadore  felt 
exactly  as  though  he  were  in  a  nightmare  familiar 
to  many,  in  which  they  find  themselves  on  a  main 
thoroughfare,  undressed.  Only  it  was  no  mere 
dream. 
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He  felt  a  touch  on  his  arm.     He  turned. 

J.  Henley,  his  face  as  red  as  the  other's,  was  strug- 
gling with  speech. 

"  You'd  better  come  upstairs  with  me,"  he  stut- 
tered. "  I  can  let  you  have  some  clothes  to  go  home 


in.' 


Isadore  was  having  as  great  difficulty  as  J.  Hen- 
ley. 

"  No,  thanks,  don't  bother  —  don't  trouble  —  I'll 
go  home  — " 

"  You  c-can't.     C'mon  !  ' 

He  turned  toward  the  servants'  entrance.  Isa- 
dore drew  back.  His  eyes  snapped  and  he  was 
about  to  speak.  Then  he  started  off  down  the  street. 
J.  Henley  turned  and  saw  and  remembered. 

He  ran  after  him  and  seized  Isadore  by  the  rem- 
nant of  his  shirt  tail. 

"Please!"  he  pleaded.  "I  didn't  mean — 
You're  my  guest.  Come  this  way  !  ' 

He  turned  and  dragged  the  reluctant  boy  up  the 
front  steps. 

With  his  latch  key  he  opened  the  door  and  led 
the  way  to  the  top  floor.  Isadore,  in  a  daze,  fol- 
lowed. He  was  not  sure  which  seemed  the  worse, 
going  home  undressed  through  the  big  city  or  fol- 
lowing J.  Henley  into  his  den. 

His  host  opened  the  door  of  a  white  tiled  bath- 
room. 

There's  all  sorts  of  liniment  and  things  in  the 
medicine  chest,"  he  said  awkwardly.  "  I  guess  we 
both  need  rubbing  and  scrubbing.  Guest  towels  on 
that  rack.  You'll  find  th,e  shower  fine.  While 
you're  splashing  I'll  dig  up  some  duds  for  you." 

Isadore  muttered  something  about  hating  to  bother 
him.  J.  Henley  stammered  that  it  was  all  right  — 
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not  at  all  —  pleasure,  etc.  When  the  bathroom 
door  closed  and  separated  them  for  the  time  both 
breathed  with  temporary  relief. 

Poor  Isadore,  as  he  took  his  shower,  trembled  lest 
a  single  drop  fall  on  the  floor  outside  the  rubber 
curtain.  J.  Henley  did  not  know  himself  as  he  bur- 
rowed in  his  closet  for  something  to  fit  his  guest. 

Both  were  suffering  the  tortures  of  the  damned. 

When  the  host  heard  the  shower  stop,  he  called 
out, 

You'll  find  a  robe  outside  the  door  on  the  knob." 

There  was  a  muffled  response. 

A  minute  later  Isadore  emerged  in  J.  Henley's 
bathrobe,  pink  from  the  shower,  lobster  red  with 
blushes. 

"  Here's  a  golf  suit  that  should  fit  you,"  J.  Hen- 
ley muttered.  "  You  might  try  it  on  while  I  splash." 

Again  they  gained  a  short  respite  as  J.  Henley  dis- 
appeared into  the  bathroom.  Isadore  hesitated  \ong 
before  he  could  summon  courage  to  put  on  J.  Hen- 
ley's golfing  things.  When  his  host  emerged  again 
the  two  boys  studied  with  fierce  intentness  the  effect 
of  Isadore  in  a  golf  suit,  thick  green  stockings  and 
low  shoes. 

*  It  ain't  —  it  isn't  so  bad,"  Isadore  vouchsafed. 
You  look  fine,"  J.  Henley  muttered. 

"  Thanks,  I'll  send  'em  back  to-day." 

"  Don't  trouble !  Old  things,.  Glad  to  blum- 
glublm  — " 

J.  Henley's  mumble  served  for  a  parting  as  well  as 
anything  else  he  might  have  said.  He  saw  his  guest 
to  the  door  and  held  it  open  politely. 

When  he  got  back  to  his  den  again  the  boy  sank 
into  his  chair.  He  felt  as  though  he  had  survived  a 
year  of  wild  exertion  since  he  had  left  that  room  in 
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the  morning.  His  brain  whirled  with  all  that  he  had 
lived  through.  He  could  not  recognize  himself  in 
any  action  or  word  since  he  had  jumped  to  the  side 
of  Isadore  at  the  gravel  pile  and  helped  him  repel  the 
sophs.  He  felt  as  though  there  were  two  boys  within 
him  —  a  J.  Henley  he  had  always  known;  and  an- 
other, a  plain  spoken,  simple  hearted,  undistin- 
guished boy  whose  name  would  be  just  Jim  Smolett. 

For  one  thing  he  had  called  by  a  short  familiar 
name,  such  as  he  used  only  toward  intimates,  the 
boy  who  that  morning  had  stood  to  J.  Henley  for 
all  that  was  "  impossible.1'  He  had  cried  encour- 
agement to  him.  He  had  asked  him  home,  extended 
the  hospitalities  and  actually  felt  in  debt  to  him. 

"  Well,  he  did  a  mighty  decent  thing!  "  Jim  Smo- 
lett protested  to  J.  Henley  Smolett,  Jr. 

"  It's  the  least  he  could  have  done  after  dislocat- 
ing your  shoulder  by  a  foul!  '  J.  Henley  retorted, 
"  Besides  you've  squared  things.  You  needn't  do 
anything  more  in  the  matter !  ' 

"  Well,  I  can't  cut  the  fellow  when  I  meet  him, 
can  I?  '  Jim  Smolett  demanded. 

And  the  other  had  no  reply. 

That  evening  as  he  and  his  father  were  going  in 
to  dinner  the  maid  met  them.  She  was  going  up 
to  J.  Henley's  room.  Draped  over  her  arm  was 
the  boy's  golfing  suit,  neatly  pressed  and  smelling 
of  cleaning  fluid.  Sticking  out  of  the  outside  pocket 
was  a  piece  of  paper  with  the  words  in  carefully  con- 
strained handwriting: 

Very  much  obliged, 
Yours  truly, 
I.  S. 
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J.  Henley  blushed  as  his  father  noticed  the  paper. 

"  I'll  take  it  up,  Mary,"  the  boy  said  and  escaped 
upstairs  with  the  suit. 

Mr.  Smolett  waited  for  him  at  the  table.  The 
atmosphere  of  restraint  between  him  and  his  son 
in  which  they  had  been  living  since  Lincoln  High  had 
come  between  them,  distressed  them  both.  The  few 
words  they  exchanged  were  cold  and  formal.  Mr. 
Smolett  respected  the  boy's  reticence  and  was  pained 
by  it. 

When  his  son  came  down  again,  he  asked  kindly, 

u  Going  golfing,  Jim?  I  see  you've  had  your  suit 
pressed." 

"  No,  dad,"  the  boy  replied,  fumbling  with  his 
napkin.  'I  —  a  —  boy  borrowed  the  suit  and  just 
returned  it." 

In  the  silence  that  ensued  Mr.  Smolett  heard  a 
voiceless  plea  from  his  son  for  their  old  companion- 
ship. He  sensed  the  boy's  loneliness;  his  perplexi- 
ties. His  heart  went  out  to  him  and  met  his. 

"  Let's  talk,  son,"  he  said  quietly.   .  .  . 

That  evening  father  and  son  spent  at  home  chat- 
ting and  playing  chess  quite  as  they  used  to  be  at 
their  best.  Neither  mentioned  Lincoln  High  until  in 
the  middle  of  a  game  the  boy  suddenly  stopped  and 
told  his  father  what  had  transpired  that  day  in  the 
Park. 

u  That  was  decent  of  him,"  the  boy  added  awk- 
wardly. "  After  the  way  I'd  treated  him." 

"  Yes,"  Mr.  Smolett  said,  "  and  I've  no  doubt  he 
sees  you  in  a  somewhat  different  light  now." 

The  boy  nodded  and  the  two  resumed  their  game. 

It  was  with  a  mixture  of  emotions  that  J.  Henley 
entered  his  classroom  next  morning.  Overnight  the 
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school  had  become  an  utterly  different  world  to  him, 
It  was  not  that  it  had  become  more  likable;  though 
he  was  even  conscious  of  less  animosity  toward  it. 
In  some  respects  he  had  another  cause  for  com- 
plaint —  the  hazing.  But  whereas  until  the  day  be- 
fore he  felt  that  there  were  no  bonds  between  him 
and  the  school,  this  morning  matters  seemed  changed. 

For  one  thing,  several  hundred  freshmen  had 
fought  to  rescue  him.  Whether  he  acknowledged 
or  not  the  bond  of  fellowship,  those  hundreds  of 
freshmen  not  only  acknowledged  but  fought  and  bled 
for  it,  for  him  !  He  was  one  of  them  —  one  of  the 
Class  of  Nineteen-eighteen.  How  could  he  do 
otherwise  than  nod  at  a  score  of  boys  he  recognized 
among  those  who  had  valiantly  battered  at  the  sophs 
for  him  and  been  battered  in  turn?  They  gave  him 
greetings,  casually  assuming  that  he  was  one  of  them 
—  and  he  did  not  resent  it! 

In  the  corridor,  as  he  was  about  to  enter  his  class- 
room he  met  Bannister  and  several  of  his  lieutenants. 
He  drew  back,  prepared  for  hostilities.  But  Ban- 
nister stopped  at  sight  of  him  and  looked  relieved. 

"  Oh,  Smolett!  '  he  said.  "  We  were  just  about 
to  ask  Mr.  Carton  where  vou  were.  Man,  we've 
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gone  to  every  station  house  in  the  city,  to  police  head- 
quarters, the  city  hall  and  all  but  to  Washington  to 
see  the  President  about  you.  We  were  sure  you  did 
your  homework  behind  prison  bars  last  night  —  you 
and  Smolensky.  We've  got  a  string  of  lawyers,  a 
bale  of  bail  and  raised  Old  Nick,  thinking  you  were 
arrested  —  and  here  you  are  !  ' 

Smolett  grinned  sheepishly. 

f  "  Served  you  right!"  he  said.  "  The  Commis- 
sioner let  us  go  as  soon  as  he  got  us  away  from  you 
fellows !  " 
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He  felt  no  resentment  against  the  sophs  now  that 
he  knew  how  thoroughly  his  supposed  arrest  had 
aroused  them.  They  had  even  tried  to  save  him 
from  arrest.  After  all,  every  school  hazed.  Why 
not  Lincoln?  He  did  not  intend  to  be  the  whining 
mollycoddle. 

He  mumbled  something  about  it  being  all  right 
and  went  into  his  section  room. 

All  morning  he  had  been  rehearsing  what  he 
should  do  when  his  eyes  met  Isadore's.  He  was 
terribly  at  sea.  He  could  not  ignore  the  boy  after 
what  they  had  gone  through  together.  Nor  did  he 
want  to  ignore  him.  On  the  other  hand  he  could 
not  pretend  even  to  himself  that  he  was  ready  to 
take  him  to  his  heart  and  smile  at  him. 

He  stole  a  look  at  the  other  for  a  clew  as  to  what 
to  do.  By  a  bit  of  intuition,  a  gift  which  is  not 
wholly  confined  to  the  other  sex,  he  saw  that  Isadore 
was  suffering  with  the  same  agony  of  uncertainty. 
That  made  matters  easier.  J.  Henley  turned  casu- 
ally, nodded  briskly  at  Isadore,  received  a  nod  in 
return.  Then  both  boys  became  intent  on  their 
books. 

By  the  time  assembly  came  J.  Henley  felt  more  at 
ease  than  he  had  been  at  any  time  since  he  had  en- 
tered Lincoln.  Everywhere  eyes  met  his  in  recogni- 
tion of  fellowship  which  the  battle  of  the  day  before 
had  generated.  He  did  not  know  all  the  boys  by 
sight.  But  since  they  knew  him,  he  felt  that  he  had 
to  pretend  before  them  that  he  did. 

This  effect  of  the  hazing  was  something  which  not 
ever»  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Carton  and  Dr.  Brander 
could  have  foreseen.  That  they  did  not  suspect  the 
truth  even  then,  J.  Henley  realized  —  and  he  only 
felt  that  little  had  happened  to  make  a  fuss  about 
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-when  Dr.  Brander  said  from  the  stage  at  assem- 

bly, 

'  Boys,  a  hazing  took  place  yesterday.  I  want  to 
say  only  this :  I  don't  like  it.  It  means  that  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  enforce  their  will  on  some  one 
else  without  warrant  or  right.  It  isn't  fair.  It  isn't 
democratic.  It  isn't  American.  We  are  a  public 
school.  We  are  an  American  institution.  We  can- 
not afford  to  live  in  any  other  spirit  but  the  spirit 
which  this  country  has  at  heart." 

If  Smolett  dared  let  himself  think  so  himself,  he 
would  have  told  Dr.  Brander  that  about  that  partic- 
ular hazing  he  was  mistaken.  He  felt  that  Dr. 
Brander  was  right  in  principle;  but  that  by  accident 
the  effect  of  this  particular  hazing  was  not  what  one 
would  have  expected. 

He  was  glad  to  be  distracted  from  his  train  of 
thought  by  an  announcement  which  the  president  of 
the  Athletic  Association,  a  well  set-up  boy,  Bruce 
Gordon,  was  making. 

'  Fellows,  the  freshmen  of  Jefferson  High  has 
challenged  our  freshmen  to  a  cross  country  run  in 
and  around  Central  Park.  Twenty-five  are  to  be 
chosen  for  the  team.  We  want  every  freshman  who 
can  run  or  thinks  he  can  to  report  in  the  gym  to- 
morrow afternoon  for  the  try-outs.  Remember,  it 
isn't  only  a  case  of  winning  for  Lincoln.  It  will  be 
a  sort  of  inspection  of  what  athletic  material  the 
freshmen  class  has  brought  to  the  school.  You  up- 
per class  men,  keep  Friday  afternoon  open  for  the 
event.  We  want  you  to  cheer  for  your  school.  We 
want  you  to  cheer  our  new  fellows.  Make  them 
realize  that  their  efforts  are  our  efforts,  their  success, 
our  success !  ' 

Jim  Henley  wondered  why  he  should  suddenly  re- 
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member  that  he  had  kicked  his  running  suit  and 
shoes  into  the  closet  of  forgotten  things.  He  felt 
suddenly  that  he  did  not  want  it  to  gather  dust  and 
moth  holes  and  the  rust  of  disuse.  He  had  won 
many  a  race  at  Gascon  Academy  in  it.  Then  he 
realized  that  his  mind  was  sneaking  toward  the 
thought  that  he,  too,  would  like  to  try  for  a  place 
on  the  cross  country  team. 

Whereupon,  J.  Henley  frowned  on  the  plebeian 
wish  and  told  himself  that  Lincoln  High,  its  failures 
and  its  successes  meant  little  or  nothing  to  him;  that 
he  really  did  not  belong  there;  and  that  he  was  not 
in  the  least  interested,  and  so  on. 

Nevertheless  next  Friday  afternoon  he  became 
suddenly  impelled  to  visit  an  elderly  cousin  of  his 
who  lived  in  an  apartment  hotel  on  Central  Park 
West.  The  windows  of  his  cousin's  apartment 
looked  out  on  the  Park  at  the  place  where  the  Lin- 
coln-Jefferson was  to  start  and  finish. 

His  cousin  was  out  but  J.  Henley  told  the  maid 
he  would  wait  there.  He  made  himself  at  home 
and  took  up  his  station  at  the  window  where  he  had  a 
splendid  view  of  the  coming  contest.  With  power- 
ful binoculars  which  he  found  in  the  apartment,  he 
could  follow  the  struggle  closely. 

Already  the  stone  Park  wall,  the  hill  in  back  of 
it,  and  the  sidewalk  were  black  with  schoolboys. 
The  cherry-and-white  pennants  of  Lincoln  and  the 
blue-and-gray  of  Jefferson  fluttered  gaily  from  a 
thousand  canes.  Momentarily  the  crowd  grew. 
Lincoln  cohorts  captured  the  hill,  while  Jefferson  boys 
mounted  the  wall  and  preempted  the  sidewalk.  The 
school  cries  of  each  came  up  sharply  to  J.  Henley. 

Two  automobile  buses  marked  '  Special '  rolled 
up  Central  Park  West  from  the  direction  of  Lincoln 
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High.  One  was  draped  in  Lincoln  colors,  the  other 
in  the  colors  of  Jefferson.  On  the  top  of  each  sat 
and  played  a  band-— made  up  of  boys  from  each 
school.  A  prolonged  cheer  arose  from  the  crowd. 
Mounted  policemen  cleared  an  orderly  space. 

When  the  two  buses  stopped  under  J.  Henley's 
window,  he  was  surprised  to  feel  a  little  thrill  at  the 
sight  of  the  boys  in  bathrobes  pouring  out  from  each 
bus.  They  were  the  school  teams.  They  threw 
their  robes  back  into  the  bus  and  stood  in  their  run- 
ning togs  in  the  afternoon  sun  and  clear  air,  their 
striped  running  shirts,  with  school  colors  banding 
their  chests,  showing  bravely. 

Across  the  entrance  to  the  park  a  straight  white 
chalk  line  was  drawn.  The  fifty  boys  in  running  togs 
toed  the  line  and  crouched.  A  pistol  shot  cracked. 
Fifty  boys  rose  and  trotted  off  briskly.  The  Jeffer- 
son rooters  rushed  the  hill  which  the  Lincoln  boys 
had  captured.  There  was  a  good  natured  tussle. 
Then  both  schools  shared  the  high  ground  and 
cheered  their  racers  as  they  trotted  and  jockeyed  and 
spurted  through  the  graceful  turns  and  twists  of  the 
Park  roads. 

By  the  time  the  runners  reached  the  big  reservoir 
a  dozen  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  boys,  all  close  to- 
gether, had  drawn  twenty  yards  ahead  of  the  rest  of 
the  field.  J.  Henley  with  his  glass  could  almost  rec- 
ognize the  individual  Lincoln  boys.  The  boy  lead- 
ing them  all,  he  remembered  for  his  red  hair,  was 
Seumas  Lee,  who  had  directed  his  rescue  on  the  day 
of  the  hazing.  He  was  loping  with  a  long-legged 
stride  that  seemed  to  take  no  effort.  Always  he  kept 
several  strides  ahead  of  the  field.  Close  behind  came 
the  Jefferson  leaders,  two  tall  boys.  When  they 
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tried  to  get  ahead  of  him,  he  invariably  drew  away. 

Then  came  a  chunky  bowlegged  boy  in  Lincoln 
colors.  At  sight  of  him  J.  Henley  blushed.  It  was 
Isadore.  He  was  trotting  along  with  a  slight  side- 
to-side  movement  of  his  body  which  J.  Henley  knew 
was  not  the  best  of  running  form.  But  the  boy 
seemed  to  be  holding  his  own  in  spite  of  his  lack  of 
technique.  He,  too,  refused  to  let  the  five  Jefferson 
boys  who  followed  to  pass  him. 

Then  the  runners  disappeared  behind  the  trees  of 
the  West  Drive.  Gradually  the  excitement  on  the 
hill  subsided.  All  faces  turned  toward  the  south, 
from  which  direction  the  field  would  emerge  on  the 
home  stretch. 

J.  Henley  put  down  his  glass.  He  found  him- 
self speculating  as  to  who  would  come  in  first;  which 
school  would  win.  As  the  moments  passed,  how- 
ever, his  interest  flagged.  At  least,  that  was  what  he 
tried  to  tell  himself.  After  all,  what  did  Lincoln 
High  mean  to  him?  No  more  than  did  Jefferson 
High. 

He  turned  from  the  window  and  tried  to  interest 
himself  in  a  copy  of  Popular  Mechanics.  There  was 
an  article  on  the  latest  improvements  on  wireless 
telegraphy.  The  subject  was  of  engrossing  interest 
to  him.  He  began  reading. 

Suddenly  a  cheer  broke  out  in  the  street.  Before 
he  knew  it,  J.  Henley  had  thrown  the  magazine  to 
the  floor,  snatched  up  his  glass  and  turned  it  toward 
the  south.  The  runners  had  emerged.  Seumas  Lee 
was  in  the  lead.  Isadore  was  at  his  heels.  Stub- 
bornly dogging  them  were  seven  Jefferson  boys. 
The  rest  of  the  field  was  bunched  together. 

It  would  be  a  close  finish.     First  and  second  place 
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seemed  assured  to  Lincoln.  But  the  next  five  places 
were  Jefferson's.  That  would  more  than  balance 
the  two  Lincoln  dealers. 

The  cheering  was  continuous  now.  It  was  any- 
body's race.  The  whole  field  spurred  forward. 
The  judges  were  at  the  finish  line,  pencils,  paper  and 
stop-watches  in  hand,  their  bodies  forward,  alert  for 
the  runners  as  they  came  in.  The  bands  struck  up 
the  strains  of  rival  school  songs.  The  clashing 
chords  were  drowned  in  cheers, 

"  'Rah,  Lincoln  1  "  "  Go  it,  Lee  !  "  "  Go  it,  Jef- 
ferson!' 4  Oh,  boy,  one  more  spurt  1'  "Hip! 
hip  !  hip!  Denning!  ' 

The  cries  of  the  jumping,  frantic  boys  in  the  street 
made  J.  Henley  feel  as  though  he  were  in  a  prison. 
His  nerves  were  jumping  and  praying  and  cheering 
with  theirs.  But  his  stubborn  lips  bit  back  the  voice 
they  craved. 

The  leaders  shot  over  the  finishing  line.  The  rest 
of  the  field  threw  themselves  panting  after  them. 
The  crowd  surged  forward.  With  the  last  boy  to 
cross  the  line  the  avenue  grew  black  with  yelling, 
cheering,  singing,  pennant-waving  boys. 

The  runners  were  hustled  into  their  buses.  The 
rival  brass  bands  on  top  struck  up  the  same  gay  tune. 
A  thousand  boys  formed  into  line  and  marched  in 
rough  procession  behind  the  buses,  singing  and  cheer- 
ing. 

J.  Henley  sank  back  in  his  chair.  His  head  bowed 
in  his  hand  as  though  the  light  were  too  strong  for 

t  i       r   i  •       •  •  •       i  • 

him.  He  relt  a  stinging,  smarting  sensation  in  his 
eyes.  He  was  afraid  his  cousin  would  come  in  any 
moment.  He  wanted  no  one  to  see  him  as  he  was. 

He  jumped  at  the  sound  of  his  cousin's  voice.  She 
had  come  in  unheard. 
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"  Why,  Jimmy,  all  alone?  "  his  cousin  asked.  "  I 
suppose  you've  been  watching  the  school  race.  I 
hope  you  haven't  found  it  tiresome  waiting." 

"  No,"  J.  Henley  said,  in  a  voice  he  did  not  recog- 
nize as  his  own.  "  I  did  not  find  it  tiresome,  thank 
you." 

Who  won,  dear?  '    she  asked. 

J.  Henley  bit  his  lip. 

44 1  don't  know,"  he  said.     "  I  wish  I  did!  " 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE    LONE    RUNNER 

EARLY  next  day  the  maid  in  the  Smolett  house- 
hold took  in  the  morning  papers  and  adjourned 
to  the  kitchen.  It  would  be  two  hours  before  either 
Mr.  Smolett  or  J.  Henley  came  downstairs.  She 
took  advantage,  therefore,  to  steal  through  the  paper 
herself.  She  was  deep  in  the  society  columns  when 
she  was  startled  to  hear  behind  her  the  voice  of  the 
heir  of  the  house. 

'  Do  you  mind  letting  me  see  the  sporting  page, 
please?  ' 

J.  Henley's  voice  was  so  gentle  and  anxious  that 
the  maid  forgot  to  be  flustered.  She  gave  him  the 
paper,  through  which  he  fluttered  quickly  until  he 
found  the  item  he  searched.  Then  he  stood  per- 
fectly still  as  he  read: 

JEFFERSON  HIGH  WINS 
CROSS-COUNTRY  CONTEST 


Visitors  Victorious  Over 

Lincoln  By  Narrow 

Margin 


The  freshmen  of  Jefferson  High 
squeezed  narrowly  through  to  victory 
over  Lincoln  freshmen  in  the  cross-coun- 
try run  in  Central  Park  yesterday  after- 
noon. Had  but  one  more  Lincoln  fresh- 
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man  come  in  among  the  first  ten,  victory 
would  have  been  to  the  home  team.  As 
it  was,  Jefferson  won  by  three  points. 
Seumas  Lee  of  Lincoln  High  came  in 
first.  His  time  for  the  run  was  40  min- 
utes, 14  seconds.  The  second  boy  to  fin- 
ish was  Isadore  Smolensky,  also  of  Lin- 
coln, 40  minutes,  36  seconds. 

J.  Henley  came  to  school  that  morning  with  the 
weight  of  guilt  on  his  spirits.  He  had  had  it  out 
with  himself  every  minute  of  the  time  since  he  had 
read  the  morning  paper.  "  Had  but  one  more  Lin- 
coln freshman  come  in  among  the  first  ten,  victory 
would  have  been  to  the  home  team."  It  was  like  a 
finger  of  accusation  pointing  at  him,  the  finger  of  Jim 
Smolett,  athlete  and  sportsman,  accusing  J.  Henley, 
boy  without  affiliation,  sulking  and  rusting  with  dis- 
use while  a  rival  team  defeated  his  home  school. 

"  But  it  isn't  my  school !  "  snapped  J.  Henley.  c  I 
didn't  choose  it!  ' 

"  It's  yours  more  than  Jefferson  High  is ! '  Jim 
Smolett  replied  sternly. 

Thus  the  two  fought  it  out,  with  Jim  in  the  ascend- 
ancy over  J.  Henley,  until  the  latter  shifted  his  de- 
fense. 

"  How  do  I  know  that  I  could  have  come  in  among 
the  first  ten?  "  he  demanded. 

"  Try  it  and  see !  '   Jim,  the  inexorable,  urged. 

At  school  in  the  assembly  that  morning  Dr. 
Brander  spoke  sympathetically  of  the  contest  of  the 
day  before. 

'  It  was  a  credit  to  both  schools,"  he  said.  We 
wish  we  had  won.  Next  time  we  will.  That  will 
be  next  week  when  Jefferson  High  will  give  our  fresh- 
men a  return  race  over  the  same  course.  Mean- 
while we  can  feel  glad  over  Seumas  Lee,  Smolensky 
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and  every  Lincoln  freshman  who  made  the  race  so 
close." 

Cheers  and  applause  crowned  each  boy  of  the  team 
as  he  was  summoned  to  the  stage.  J.  Henley  knew 
how  it  feels  to  be  a  stranger  at  a  family  gathering. 
At  one  moment  the  feeling  was  nigh  unendurable. 
Why  should  he  be  so  alone  in  the  world?  Isadore 
came  back  to  his  seat,  crimson  with  blushes  from  the 
ovation  he  had  received.  J.  Henley  leaned  over 
and  thought  he  was  going  to  say, 
'  Congratulations ! 

But  instead  he  made  some  incomprehensible  sound. 
Isadore  looked  startled,  decided  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake,  that  J.  Henley  had  not  meant  to  speak  and 
turned  away  again. 

Seumas  Lee  seemed  easier  to  talk  to;  for  J.  Hen- 
ley could  not  with  decency  pass  by  the  boy  who  had 
directed  the  attempt  to  rescue  him  from  hazing  at  the 
hands  of  the  sophs. 

'  Glad  you  came  in  first,"  he  said  to  him.     "  Wish 
you  the  same  luck  next  week." 

It  turned  out  that  Lee  was  not  as  pleasant  as  the 
other  had  anticipated.  His  acknowledgment  was 
brief  and  cool. 

Thanks.     But  you  might  have  helped." 

There  it  was,  the  reproach  again;  this  time  spoken 
not  in  the  ghostly  voice  of  conscience  but  by  a  boy 
much  like  Don  Bronson,  as  good-looking,  well 
dressed  and  self-respecting.  There  was  no  arguing 
with  that  voice,  tinged  with  reproach  and  a  touch  of 
scorn;  no  answer  to  be  made  to  that  back  so  quickly 
turned  on  him;  no  reply  to  what  J.  Henley  heard  as 
plainly  as  though  Lee  had  said  it  aloud: 

'  Only  a  few  days  ago  the  whole  freshman  class 
fought  for  you,  and  got  licked  trying  to  rescue  you. 
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And  you  hadn't  even  the  decency  to  try  for  a  place 
on  the  team  that  was  to  defend  the  class  against 
another  school !  ' 

In  vain  J.  Henley  tried  to  meet  scorn  with  scorn. 
He,  who  only  a  few  weeks  before  found  it  only  too 
easy  to  feel  scornful  of  the  freshmen  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  High,  now  felt  guilty  before  them.  Again 
he  attempted  to  hide  behind  the  doubt  as  to  whether 
his  running  would  have  made  any  difference  in  the 
outcome  with  Jefferson  High.  Again  Jim  Smolett, 
now  out-and-out  ally  of  Lincoln  freshmen,  re- 
torted, 

'  It  isn't  victory  you  owe  them  so  much  as  the 
effort.  Besides,  you  know  you're  not  sure  that  you 
couldn't  have  done  as  well  as  some  of  the  boys  who 
came  in  among  the  first  ten!  ' 

Whereupon  J.  Henley  determined  to  dispose  of  the 
doubt. 

That  night,  long  after  the  world  had  gone  to  sleep, 
J.  Henley  stole  out  of  his  house  and  went  down  to 
the  scene  of  the  contest  the  day  before.  At  the  point 
where  the  driveway  enters  Central  Park  and  where 
the  cross-country  run  had  started  and  finished,  J. 
Henley  crept  into  the  shrubbery.  When  he  emerged 
again,  he  was  clad  in  his  running  togs.  Across  the 
driveway  he  drew  a  chalk  line,  on  the  ghost  of  the  one 
the  day  before.  In  his  hand  was  a  split-second  stop- 
watch. He  pressed  the  stem  with  his  thumb,  started 
the  needle-like  dial  on  its  circular  course  and  at  the 
same  instant  trotted  off  in  the  direction  the  racers  had 
taken  amidst  cheers  and  yells  and  the  crash  and  bray 
of  school  bands  only  a  day  before. 

Down  the  noble  driveway  trotted  the  solitary  boy, 
flitting  ghost-like,  now  in  the  moonlight,  now  in  the 
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night  made  darker  by  overarching  trees.  A  be- 
lated automobile  with  a  party  of  revelers  kept  him 
company  for  some  hundred  yards,  noisily  cheer* 
ing  and  laughing  at  him.  Then  they  separated  and 
again  the  boy  was  alone.  Alone?  On  second 
thought,  the  boy  remembered  that  racing  by  his  side 
was  a  phantom,  Time,  whose  footsteps  echoed  lightly 
in  his  hand  that  held  the  stopwatch.  Who  was  gain- 
ing J.  Henley  did  not  know,  nor  did  he  dare  to  stop 
and  see.  A  second's  pause  meant  a  second  lost. 
Time  would  not  stop,  as  the  race  would  not  have 
stopped  had  it  been  the  Jefferson  boys  who  were 
running  against  him  instead  of  the  tick-tick  of  the 
split-second  watch. 

Why  did  not  J.  Henley  slow  up  ?  What  had  he  to 
lose  if  he  reached  his  goal  one  minute  later  than  he 
could?  On  the  contrary,  would  there  not  be  an  end 
to  that  nagging  reproach  with  which  Jim  Smolett 
watched  over  him,  if  J.  Henley  took  more  time  for 
the  course  than  did  the  first  ten  boys  on  the  day  be- 
fore? If  by  supreme  effort  he  should  make  as  good 
time  or  better  than  they,  would  it  not  mean  only  more 
effort,  increasing  self-abasement?  He  would  then 
not  have  even  the  vestige  of  an  excuse  left.  He 
would  have  to  offer  himself  for  the  try-outs  for  the 
return  race  with  Jefferson.  That  meant  mingling, 
fraternizing.  .  .  . 

J.  Henley  spurted  forward  into  the  West  Drive, 
literally  running  away  from  the  voice  of  the  tempter. 
He  had  jogged  his  first  mile  and  his  breath  was  com- 
ing hard.  He  had  lapsed  from  practice  and  his 
wind  was  poorer  than  it  need  be.  At  the  second  mile 
he  felt  a  pain  in  his  side.  At  the  same  time  iron 
bands  closed  down  about  his  chest.  It  was  get- 
ting to  be  pretty  bad.  Certainly  he  could  have  let 
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up  a  bit  now.  Any  boy  would  be  justified  in  slowing 
down  when  that  meant  release  from  the  knife-pain 
JIT  the  side,  from  suffocation.  But  Jim  knew  there 
was  release  coming  soon  if  he  only  gritted  his  teeth 
and  kept  '  plugging."  Of  course,  it  would  come 
instantly  if  he  only  stopped.  But  if  he  did,  for  the 
pain  in  his  side  and  chest  that  would  go  another 
would  come  in  its  place.  It  would  locate  neither  in 
his  heart  nor  in  his  mind  nor  any  other  part  in  par- 
ticular. But  he  would  feel  it  in  every  bit  of  himself. 
Yet  —  could  he  stand  another  two  miles  of  this 
agony? 

J.  Henley  would  have  yielded.  But  it  was  no 
longer  he  who  was  racing  Time  but  —  Jim  Smolett. 
J.  Henley  had  been  exorcised  a  few  breaths  before. 
Now  it  was  Jim  Smolett  who  was  standing  the 
brunt  of  that  keen  agony  of  muscle,  that  iron-band 
pressing  in  and  in  on  his  chest,  that  sobbing  strain 
for  breath. 

Then,  as  he  emerged  into  Central  Park  West  on 
the  home  stretch,  came  "  second  wind."  The  knife 
withdrew  from  his  side;  the  bands  about  his  chest 
became  elastic,  vanished.  Great  draughts  of  air 
flowed  into  his  famished  lungs.  With  it  came 
strength  from  that  mysterious  reservoir  on  which  all 
of  us  may  draw  if  we  only  endure  long  enough. 
Running  became  a  matter-of-fact;  a  spurt,  easy.  But 
Jim  Smolett  was  not  looking  for  ease.  He  was 
throwing  every  ounce  of  effort  into  his  final  dash. 
There  would  be  time  to  spare  and  to  rest  after  he 
had  thrown  himself  over  the  finish  line.  Until 
then  — 

He  flung  himself  almost  headlong  across  the  fin- 
ish line,  so  that  the  momentum  carried  him  into 
the  shrubbery  in  which  he  had  hidden  his  street 
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clothes.  Even  before  he  recovered  his  balance  he 
looked  at  his  stopwatch. 

Forty  minutes  and  forty-six  seconds. 

It  had  taken  him  only  ten  seconds  more  to  make 
the  run  than  Isadore  had  taken  to  come  in  next  to  the 
winner!  In  Jim  Smolett's  hand  was  the  proof  that 
J.  Henley  had  thrown  the  victory  to  Jefferson  High 
by  not  participating. 

Jim  did  not  waste  time  blaming  J.  Henley.  But 
he  made  resolutions  quietly  that  would  wipe  out  his 
ingratitude  and  the  disgrace.  He  crept  into  the 
house,  drenched  in  perspiration,  another  boy  than  the 
one  who  left  that  house  a  little  over  an  hour  before. 
He  took  a  shower,  rubbed  himself  down  as  vigor- 
ously as  his  weary  muscles  could  —  and  dropped  off 
into  the  sudden  sleep  of  a  healthy  boy. 

The  try-outs  of  the  new  candidates  for  the  fresh- 
man cross-country  team  took  place  the  following  Fri- 
day, in  the  gymnasium  of  the  school.  Spurred  by 
the  defeat  of  their  school  about  sixty  new  boys  re- 
ported in  addition  to  the  veterans  of  the  Lincoln- 
Jefferson  run. 

Of  the  two  boys  whose  spirits  struggled  within 
him  it  was  J.  Henley  rather  than  Jim  Smolett  who 
came  into  the  gymnasium.  He  had  got  into  his  run- 
ning togs  in  the  locker  room,  undressing  and  dressing 
in  a  babel  of  freshmen,  none  of  it,  however,  ad- 
dressed to  him.  He  tried  to  comfort  himself  with 
a  sense  of  superiority.  It  was  always  easy  to  make 
friends  with  sons  of  artisans,  small  store  keepers 
and  the  like,  such  as  these  boys  were,  he  told  him- 
self. If  none  of  these  spoke  to  him  it  was  because 
he  did  not  choose  to  have  them.  To  prove  that 
to  himself  he  spoke  to  a  small,  freckle-faced  fresh- 
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man,  who  had  been  shouting  a  conversation  with  his 
chum  in  the  next  aisle. 

"  It  shouldn't  be  hard  to  'make'  the  team,"  J.  Hen- 
ley said  carelessly,  stamping  into  his  running  shoes. 

The  other  looked  at  him  absently. 

"Whad'j'say?" 

J.  Henley  hesitated,  then  repeated. 

"  Oh,"  said  he  of  the  freckles.  "  Maybe.  Hey, 
Pete,"  he  called.  "  I  just  thought  of  it.  We  could 
get  our  scout  packs,  hire  old  man  Benziger's  three 
canoes,  go  up  the  Hackensack  all  day  Saturday,  camp 
out  somewhere  along  the  Morris  Canal  and  be  back 
home  Sunday  night." 

"  Well,  one  of  the  boats'll  have  to  carry  double, 
then.  'Cause  the  whole  gang  wants  to  go,"  the  in- 
visible Pete  shouted. 

"  Who  cares !  The  more  the  betterer.  But,  for 
the  love  of  Mike,  keep  that  crazy  lunatic  of  a  Skinny 
out  of  mine.  He  always  wants  to  run  the  whole 
shooting  match  — " 

J.  Henley  was  as  completely  forgotten  by  the 
freckle-faced  freshman  as  though  he  were  a  shadow. 
He  seemed  utterly  oblivious  of  J.  Henley's  conde- 
scension and  entirely  absorbed  in  the  week-end  camp- 
ing trip  he  and  his  friend  were  anticipating.  It  had 
every  prospect  of  being  a  noisy,  harum-scarum, 
rough-and-tumble,  goatish  kind  of  time.  There 
would  be  burnt  meat,  mosquitoes,  sleeping  on  the 
ground,  and  any  amount  of  other  discomfort.  Yet 
Jim  Smolett  would  have  given  enough  pocket  money 
to  finance  the  whole  trip  to  be  one  of  a  gang  of  boys 
planning  just  such  a  time. 

He  left  the  locker  room  feeling  quite  depressed. 

He  came  back  in  a  much  more  pleasant  mood. 
He  had  made  the  trial  in  such  good  time  and  form 
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that  he  was  on  the  team.  Seumas  Lee,  as  captain, 
had  himself  nodded  approval  and  told  him  the  good 
news  after  looking  up  from  the  stopwatch. 

You'd  better  give  yourself  at  least  one  try-out 
over  the  Central  Park  course,"  he  told  him.  Just 
to  get  an  idea  how  to  manage  yourself,  you  know; 
when  to  hold  in  and  when  to  let  'er  go.  We've  got  a 
foxey  crowd  against  us,  those  Jeffs.  You've  got  to 
run  with  your  head  as  well  as  with  your  legs." 

In  his  eagerness  to  make  a  creditable  showing  in 
the  big  event  Jim  Smolett  threw  everything  else  to 
the  winds  and  concentrated  on  getting  back  his  run- 
ning form.  He  went  over  the  Central  Park  not  once 
but  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  nights, 
each  time  in  secret  contest  against  time.  It  was  too 
much  for  the  pink  of  condition,  these  strenuous  trials 
he  imposed  upon  himself.  In  a  few  days  he  found 
himself  with  nerves  too  taut.  His  appetite  fell  off; 
so  did  his  sleep.  With  no  one  to  guide  him  outside 
of  the  coaching  he  got  at  the  school  —  for  he  told 
no  one  of  his  additional  training  at  night  —  he  stood 
in  danger  of  overstrain.  He  did  not  understand  his 
own  condition.  He  thought  that  his  nervousness 
came  from  the  too  great  effort  to  make  himself  feel 
at  home  in  an  environment  in  which  he  did  not  be- 
long. Every  small  thing  that  fell  athwart  his  keyed- 
up  nerves  seemed  to  strengthen  J.  Henley's  ascend- 
ancy over  Jim  Smolett. 

Particularly  hard  to  accept  was  Izzy.  Not  that 
the  boy  sought  out  J.  Henley.  On  the  contrary,  he 
seemed  to  avoid  him.  Which  only  added  to  the 
other's  irritation.  He  didn't  want  Izzy's  society; 
but  by  what  right  did  the  other  take  the  initiative  in 
avoiding  every  possible  contact  of  the  two?  Not 
that  Izzy  did  it  deliberately;  or  pointedly.  But  he 
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seemed  to  have  made  friends  with  one  thousand  boys, 
particularly  since  he  had  come  in  second  in  the  Jef- 
ferson-Lincoln race.  Whenever  Izzy  and  J.  Henley 
appeared  about  to  cross  each  other's  path,  Izzy  at 
the  last  breathless  moment  always  found  some  friend 
to  turn  to  and  thus  avoid  the  embarrassing  moment 
with  J.  Henley. 

Well,  J.  Henley  would  show  Izzy  on  the  day  of 
the  inter-school  run! 

Then  two  days  before  the  meet  Seumas  Lee's 
mother  fell  seriously  ill  and  the  boy  sent  word  that 
not  only  could  he  not  take  part  in  the  race  but  would 
even  have  to  stay  away  from  school  indefinitely. 
There  was  consternation  among  the  freshmen.  Lee 
was  their  captain  and  mainstay.  With  every  point 
needed  his  absence  was  a  calamity.  The  boys 
looked  at  each  other  in  dismay.  J.  Henley  was  glad, 
however,  that  no  one  looked  at  him.  If  in  his  most 
irritable  moments  he  had  entertained  a  rebellious 
notion  of  withdrawing  from  the  team,  as  several 
times  he  felt  tempted,  Lee's  absence  put  that  out  of 
the  question. 

Isadore  Smolensky,  as  the  boy  who  had  come  in 
second,  was  chosen  to  captain  the  team.  This  made 
the  situation  both  for  him  and  for  J.  Henley  fraught 
with  added  embarrassment.  But  it  would  be  for 
only  one  day  more.  The  race  was  on  for  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon. 

J.  Henley  was  one  of  the  last  boys  to  get  into  the 
'bus  draped  with  the  Lincoln  colors.  On  top  was  the 
school  band  crashing  rhythmically  and  joyously  if 
somewhat  at  the  expense  of  melody,  through  the 
strains  of  "  Forward  for  Lincoln !  '  In  the  'bus 
itself,  Izzy,  in  a  turkey-red  sweater  over  his  running 
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togs  was  of  a  color  with  his  garment  with  blushes. 
As  a  captain  he  was  as  modest  as  a  raw  recruit.  J. 
Henley  felt  almost  sorry  for  him,  as  he  got  into  the 
'bus,  a  thick  handsome  robe  of  lavender  over  his 
athletic  garb. 

Half  a  thousand  boys  fell  into  parade  behind  the 
'bus  as  it  left  the  school  amid  their  cheers.  Behind 
the  procession  came  the  Jefferson  High  'bus  with 
another  band  on  top  and  a  similar  procession  behind 
it,  chanting  the  past  and  future  triumphs  of  their 
school. 

As  the  two  'buses  turned  into  Central  Park  West, 
all  New  York  stopped  and  lined  up  to  smile  good 
luck  at  the  two  armies  of  noise.  J.  Henley  shrank  in 
his  corner.  He  did  not  feel  that  these  smiles  and 
cheers  included  him.  He  was  conscious  only  that 
he  must  be  conspicuously  alien.  Well,  only  a  few 
hours  more  and  it  would  be  over ! 

But  as  the  'buses  stopped  at  the  Park  entrance 
and  he  saw  the  hill  beyond  it,  the  stone  wall  and  the 
street  black  with  cheering,  shrieking  boys,  waving 
school  flags,  jauntily  dressed  high  school  girls  min- 
gling with  them  and  doing  their  share  of  cheering, 
J.  Henley  began  to  feel  the  thrill  of  the  occasion. 
Ripples  of  nerves  ran  up  and  down  his  tensed  body, 
and  it  was  not  an  unpleasant  sensation. 

The  boys  tumbled  out  of  the  'bus,  threw  their  robes 
into  it  and  trotted  to  the  starting  line.  J.  Henley 
was  among  the  first  there.  His  nerves  were  tighten- 
ing, too  much  so.  The  jostling  and  the  brief  jockey- 
ing for  favorable  places  almost  drew  a  blow  from 
him.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  re- 
strained himself.  He  chose  a  place  at  the  extreme 
outside  track  because  few  boys  wanted  it.  Finally 
the  line  became  quiet,  then  tense. 
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As  though  from  far  away  J.  Henley  heard  a  voice, 
'  Get  on  your  marks  —  get  set  — " 

A  pistol  cracked  and  the  whole  line  leaped  for- 
ward. J.  Henley,  with  a  clear  road  before  him, 
sprinted  like  a  deer.  He  knew  he  was  not  doing 
wisely.  That  was  no  pace  at  which  to  start  a  four- 
mile  run.  But  he  could  not  bear  to  have  any  one 
ahead  of  him.  When  he  was  in  the  lead  he  would 
slow  down.  Meanwhile  there  was  the  field  of  which 
to  shake  himself  clear. 

But  the  field,  or  at  least  some  of  it,  refused  to  be 
shaken  off.  Rash  as  J.  Henley's  pace  was,  a  hand- 
ful of  Jefferson  boys  were  at  his  side.  At  the  quar- 
ter mile,  J.  Henley,  glancing  over  his  shoulder,  saw 
some  of  the  Jeffersons  drop  back.  But  others  took 
their  place.  With  nearly  four  miles  to  run  J.  Hen- 
ley was  keeping  up  a  quarter-mile  pace. 

In  the  group  running  by  his  side  he  saw  not  a 
single  Lincoln  boy.  Well,  so  much  the  more  re- 
sponsibility on  him  to  keep  the  lead.  At  the  first 
mile  there  was  not  a  single  Jefferson  boy  near  him 
who  had  started  with  him.  But  there  were  still  half 
a  dozen  others  by  his  side.  With  an  outburst  of 
anger,  which  meant  speed,  J.  Henley  sprang  forward 
to  draw  away  from  the  field.  He  knew  he  could  put 
a  distance  between  himself  and  the  others  at  the 
rate  he  was  going.  Indeed,  soon  after  his  spurt  he 
heard  the  footfalls  of  the  others  fall  back.  He  was 
about  to  slow  up  a  little  when  he  heard  the  quick 
pft-pft  of  a  runner  overhauling  him.  He  turned  his 
head  and  saw  Izzy. 

As  though  the  sight  of  the  boy  was  a  lash  over  his 
shoulders  J.  Henley  spurred  on.  Of  all  the  boys 
in  the  world  he  would  not  let  pass,  Izzy  was  the 
one! 
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'  Lisscn,  iissen!  '  Izzy  panted  in  a  whisper. 
"  Slow  up  a  second !  ' 

J.  Henley  smiled  unpleasantly. 

"  What  for?  "  he  asked.     "To  let  you  win?  " 

Izzy's  head  fairly  wagged  with  his  combined  effort 
to  keep  up  with  J.  Henley  and  to  keep  his  temper  in. 

"Slow  up,  I  tell  you!'  he  gasped.  "I'm  the 
captain,  d'you  hear!  ' 

J.  Henley  could  have  voiced  his  scorn  at  such 
treachery,  if  he  did  not  need  every  breath  in  his  body 
in  maintaining  the  pace.  To  take  advantage  of  cap- 
taincy in  order  to  win  at  the  expense  of  another  mem- 
ber of  his  team!  It  was  unspeakable.  J.  Henley 
drew  away. 

"For  God's  sake,  Iissen!'  Izzy  agonized.  I 
don't  want  to  win  from  you.  I  want  the  team  to 
win.  They're  playing  you,  I  tell  you,  the  Jeffs! 
They're  —  they're  —  sending  their  — " 

He  gulped  for  breath. 

"  They're  sending  their  tailenders  ahead  to  run  — 
to  run  you  —  to  run  off  yer  legs!  Don't  you  see? 
Oh,  damn!" 

J.  Henley  did  not  believe,  although  he  was  begin- 
ning to  see  what  Izzy  was  trying  to  say.  J.  Henley 
was  suspicious.  But  at  this  point  Jim  Smolett 
stepped  into  his  running  shoes  and  Jim  Smolett  fully 
appreciated  Izzy's  message.  The  Jeffs's  tailenders 
finished  last  at  the  first  meet.  So  they  had  nothing 
to  lose  this  time.  But  if  they  could  pace  J.  Henley 
and  some  of  the  Lincoln  leaders  off  their  legs  and 
exhaust  them  there  would  be  that  much  gained. 
Izzy  had  had  the  brains  to  perceive  the  scheme  and 
had  spent  his  precious  strength  trying  to  save  J,  Hen- 
ley from  breaking  down. 

"All  right,  Iz!     I'll  slow  down!" 
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Jim  Smolett  found  it  most  easy  to  call  the  other 
boy  Iz.  Also  he  found  it  comparatively  easy  to  slow 
down  and  let  some  of  the  Jeff  tailenders  spurt  on 
past  him  and  spend  themselves.  He  had  the  grace, 
too,  to  perceive  that  with  a  fineness  he  had  not  ex- 
pected of  Izzy,  the  boy  had  fallen  behind  to  coach 
some  other  of  his  team,  who,  like  J.  Henley,  was 
being  fooled  into  too  high  a  pace.  Izzy  could  have 
stayed  on  at  Jim  Smolett's  side.  But  he  remembered 
his  duty  as  captain. 

Second  wind  found  Jim  at  the  half  course  with  a 
constantly  changing  half  dozen  Jeffersons  ahead. 
But  he  was  content  to  let  them  lead,  since  it  was  not 
the  same  half  dozen  all  the  time.  Izzy  had  taught 
him  his  lesson.  Also  now  that  the  panic  of  top 
speed  had  cleared  from  his  brain  he  remembered 
how  to  conserve  his  strength  at  the  different  stretches 
of  that  course.  Gradually  the  number  of  Jefferson 
decoys  ahead  of  him  fell  off.  As  the  field  emerged 
into  Central  Park  West  for  the  home  stretch,  J. 
Henley  was  alone  at  last  and  in  the  lead.  What  it 
cost  him  to  be  there  he  did  not  fully  realize  until 
after  the  race.  But  he  was  extraordinarily  conscious 
of  everything  behind  him. 

He  gave  quick  glances  at  the  rest  of  the  field.  The 
nearest  group  to  him,  barely  ten  feet  behind  him, 
were  four  Lincoln  boys.  Coaxing  other  boys  out  of 
the  ruck,  like  a  kindly  shepherd  collie  guiding  sheep 
was  Izzy,  coaching  as  he  ran. 

"  C'mon, —  Sam, —  dig  a  little  more  1  —  You  kin 
beat  dis  fellah!  C'mon,  Park  —  er!  C-c'mon — 
get  —  a  —  ha-head !  ' 

His  wind  and  strength  suddenly  gave  out  and  he 
stumbled  forward.  But  pluckily  he  recovered  him- 
self. He  had  to  fall  behind,  however.  A  crowd  of 
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Jefferson  and  Lincoln  runners  swallowed  him  from 
view  and  bore  down  on  Jim  Smolett.  He  set  his  face 
forward  and  put  every  bit  of  nerve  force  and  muscle 
and  heart  and  grit  into  his  legs.  The  street  was 
lined  with  shouting  boys.  But  their  shouts  were 
faint  compared  with  the  agony  of  utmost  strain. 
Their  faces  were  a  line  of  blur.  Would  the  finish 
line  never  come  to  view  ?  He  lifted  agonized  eyes  to 
heaven  for  a  moment.  It  seemed  more  than  flesh 
could  stand.  But  it  simply  had  to  stand  it  —  and 
more. 

Somewhere  J.  Henley  got  an  ounce  more  of 
strength.  His  leaden  legs,  leaden  in  weight  but  flesh 
in  agony,  obeyed  like  sullen  and  weary  slaves  under 
the  lash.  Ahead  of  him  the  lane  closed  in  black  and 
there  was  a  press  of  faces.  His  eyeballs  pained  so 
that  he  had  to  close  them.  His  throat  and  lungs 
were  iron  and  would  not  yield.  His  every  muscle 
was  hard  with  pain  and  stiff  like  some  unyielding  and 
half-paralyzed  limb  on  which  he  depended  for  life. 
Something  whispered  to  him  to  note  the  taut  white 
string  with  the  handkerchief  across  it.  At  each 
end  of  it  were  people;  immediately  beyond  it  were 
others.  There  was  roaring  in  his  ears.  Was  it  the 
crowd?  He  staggered,  threw  up  his  hands  over  his 
head,  or,  rather  tried  to  throw  them  up.  Instead 
they  barely  crossed  the  finish  tape.  He  felt  it  snap 
across  his  chest.  His  legs  gave  at  the  knees  ...  a 
lurch  and  darkness. 
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Somewhere  J.  Henley  got  an  ounce  more  of  strength. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

A   RELUCTANT    HERO 

THE  roaring  in  Jim  Smolett's  ears  as  he  went 
down  into  the  dark  of  unconsciousness,  was 
still   sounding  when   he   opened  his   eyes.     Was  it 
within  him?     Was  not  the  whole  world  full  of  it? 

He  was  lying  on  a  pile  of  robes  in  a  corner  of  the 
bus  which  had  brought  him  there.  This  came  to  him 
as  his  senses  returned.  His  face  and  hair  were 
drenched.  Some  one  was  forcing  a  glass  of  cold 
water  on  him.  He  looked  up.  The  school  doctor 
was  bending  over  him.  Over  the  doctor's  shoulders 
peered  a  compact  mass  of  Lincoln  athletes.  Outside 
the  open  windows  of  the  bus,  was  a  vast  something 
that  roared  and  cheered  and  called.  He  could  not 
see  it;  his  head  was  too  low.  But  he  heard. 

"  'Ray,  Smolett!  'Ray,  Lincoln!  'Ray,  Smo- 
lett!" 

It  came  to  him  with  a  rush  that  his  name  was  in 
the  air,  on  the  lips  of  thousands. 

'  Feeling  better?  "  the  doctor  smiled  down  on  him. 

The  boy  struggled  to  sit  up.  The  doctor  laid  a 
kindly  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

You  take  it  easy  for  a  few  minutes,"  he  said. 

You've  done  your  day's  work." 

Smolett  was  dizzy  from  the  slight  effort  he  had 
made  and  was  content  for  the  moment  to  close  his 
eyes.  It  helped  him  drag  back  his  thoughts.  What 
had  happened?  Oh,  the  race!  Who  had  won? 
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He  was  about  to  ask.  Then  he  realized  that  a  thou- 
sand throats  were  shouting  and  chanting  the  answer 
—  Lincoln ! 

This  time  he  sat  up,  blinked,  gulped  a  vivifying 
draught  of  cool  air  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 
The  bus  was  starting. 

The  wide  avenue  and  sidewalks  were  jammed. 
The  windows  of  the  great  apartment  hotel  opposite 
the  Park  were  packed  with  spectators.  At  sight  of 
him,  the  crowd  surged  forward  with  a  friendly 
cheer. 

'Ray,  Smolett!     'Ray,  Smolett!  ' 

The  boy  turned  bewildered  to  the  doctor,  who 
was  watching  him  with  a  smile. 

*  Good  Lord,  do  they  mean  me?  "  Smolett  asked. 

The  doctor  nodded,  his  lips  twitching.  It  was 
amusing  to  watch  the  dawning  of  that  tremendous 
fact  on  this  boy  of  whom  he  knew  more  than  Jim 
Smolett  dreamed.  Boys  do  not  realize  how  frequent 
a  topic  they  are  individually  in  the  shop  talk  of  their 
faculty.  The  doctor  knew  through  Mr.  Carton 
much  of  the  boy's  reaction  toward  Lincoln  High  and 
was  studying  what  he  knew  was  a  critical  moment 
in  the  humanizing  of  a  snob. 

J.  Henley  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  glad  or 
merely  relieved  that  Lincoln  had  won.  Of  his  own 
part  in  the  victory  he  had  still  only  a  confused  con- 
sciousness. But  a  panicky  feeling  was  developing  in 
him  that  he  must  have  made  himself  terribly  con- 
spicuous in  some  way.  Whether  his  fainting  was  the 
cause,  he  did  not  know.  It  was  the  conspicuousness 
that  made  him  so  miserably  ill  at  ease.  He  wras  glad 
that  motor  bus  was  drawing  out  of  that  press  of 
people.  After  a  few  blocks  there  were  no  more 
crowds  flanking  the  bus.  But  behind  it  he  heard  a 
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procession  marching  to  the  crash  and  blare  of  the 
school  brass  band  throbbing  over  his  head.  Then 
with  every  pause  in  the  playing  came  again  thunder- 
ous cheers  for  Lincoln  High  and  — •him! 

"  I  suppose  you  know  you  came  in  first,"  the  doctor 
laughed. 

"  Did  I  ?  "  Jim  asked.     "  Oh,  gosh !  " 

There  was  such  genuine  consternation  on  his  face 
that  the  doctor  and  the  press  of  robed  boys  with  him 
shouted  with  laughter. 

"  You  look  as  though  something  awful  had  hap- 
pened to  you,"  the  doctor  chuckled. 

/'Well,  it  did,"  the  boy  replied,  gloomily.  "I 
wish  somebody  else  had  done  it  instead  of  me.  I 
don't  think  you  understand  what  I  mean,  sir,"  he 
added  lamely. 

Dr.  Martin  grew  serious. 

"  I  do  understand,  my  boy.  More  than  you  think. 
And  I  sympathize." 

The  boy  threw  him  a  grateful  though  troubled 
look  and  asked, 

"  How  did  —  we  —  make  out?  ' 

At  the  "  we  "  he  swallowed  hard. 

"  Won  by  eighteen  points,"  Dr.  Martin  said. 

"  Out  of  the  first  ten  fellows  we  had  six,"  a  boy 
broke  in. 

"  You  won  by  about  ten  feet!  n  another  added. 

"Who  were  the  others?'  Smolett  asked,  chang- 
ing the  subject. 

"  Listen!  "  the  doctor  said. 

The  procession  behind  them  was  chanting. 

"  'Ray,  Smolett!  'Ray,  Dennison!  'Ray,  Gi- 
nelli!  'Ray,  Connely!  'Ray,  Goldman!  'Ray, 
Benwitz !  " 

"  There's  your  bulletin,"  Dr.  Martin  said. 
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The  boys  had  made  a  chant  of  the  six  names  and 
were  repeating  it  over  and  over.  It  was  something 
of  a  relief  to  the  boy  that  he  was  not  conspicuously 
alone  in  the  roster.  With  all  his  heart  he  wished  he 
were  out  of  it  altogether.  He  was  scared,  embar- 
rassed, self-conscious.  He  listened  to  the  chant, 
shrinking  in  his  corner  with  something  of  J.  Henley's 
distaste  for  being  intruded  upon.  Why  had  he 
thrust  this  on  himself?  Or  since  he  could  not  with 
conscience  have  kept  out  of  it,  why  should  his  name 
be  bawled  over  New  York?  Why  didn't  they  con- 
fine themselves  to  those  who  cared  for  that  sort  of 
thing?  Why  didn't  they  cheer  — 

He  sat  up  suddenly  as  though  he  had  forgotten 
something  vital.  He  had. 

jyhy  were  they  not  cheering  for  Izzy? 

"  Dr.  Martin,"  he  cried.  "  What  about  Smo- 
lensky?" 

"  Oh,  he?  "  Dr.  Martin  said  indifferently.  '  He 
didn't  show  up  as  well  as  last  time.  He  came  in 
fifteenth."  His  voice  dropped  and  he  looked  over 
his  shoulder  toward  the  rear  of  the  bus. 

Jim  Smolett  followed  his  glance  and  saw  Izzy, 
shrunk  in  his  turkey-red  sweater,  scrooged  up  in  the 
far  corner,  his  chunky  figure  making  an  inconspicu- 
ous item  in  the  crowded  bus.  He  was  thinking  his 
own  thoughts  and  they  were  not  pleasant,  judging 
by  his  expression. 

Why  don't  the  boys  give  him  a  cheer?'  Jim 
asked  the  doctor,  astonishment  in  his  tone.  '  He 
is  the  captain  of  the  team." 

'  I   don't  know,"   the   doctor   replied   shrugging. 
1  Unless  it's  because  he  didn't  shine  to-day.     The 
boys  seem  to  feel  that  he  just  slumped  for  no  reason 
whatever." 
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"  W-w-what?  "  stammered  the  boy.  "  You  don't 
mean  to  say  that  —  Great  Scott,  doctor,  he  won 
the  race  for  Lincoln!  J 

What  do  you  mean,  my  boy?  "  the  doctor  asked 
kindly. 

Jim  Smolett  groaned  inwardly.  He  seemed 
doomed  at  every  step  to  make  himself  conspicuous. 
Yet  how  could  he,  how  could  any  of  the  other  boys 
whom  Izzy  had  coached  on  the  run,  fail  to  acknowl- 
edge their  debt  to  him  ?  If  Izzy  had  not  devoted  him- 
self to  them;  if  he  had  not  spent  precious  strength  try- 
ing to  overtake  J.  Henley  in  his  runaway  idiocy  at  the 
start;  if  he  had  not  saved  them  from  the  Jefferson 
plot  to  run  the  Lincoln  leaders  off  their  feet,  Izzy 
could  have  come  in  far  in  the  lead  —  and  Lincoln 
might  have  lost!  Yet  it  remained  for  him  —  J. 
Henley  —  to  give  Isadore  Smolensky  his  due. 

J.  Henley -was  unequal  to  the  test.  But  Jim  Smo- 
lett took  hold  of  him.  Getting  up  from  his  seat  he 
pressed  through  the  crowd  in  the  bus  and  went  over 
to  Izzy. 

"  Smolensky  — "  He  spoke  loudly,  firmly  and 
held  out  his  hand.  The  other  boys  turned  and 
listened.  '  I  want  you,  please,  to  forgive  me  for 
suspecting  you,  will  you  ?  ' 

Izzy  looked  up  resentfully,  his  face  dark. 

"  'S'all  right,"  he  muttered. 

"It  isn't  all  right!"  Jim  insisted.  "Fellows," 
he  turned  to  the  others.  The  Jeffs  were  running 
me  off  my  legs  by  sending  in  pacers  who  did  not  mean 
to  stick.  I  was  fool  enough  to  fall  for  it  and  would 
have  petered  out  but  for  Smolensky.  He  tried  to 
catch  up  to  me  and  tell  me.  I  would  not  listen  to 
him  and  thought  he  was  trying  to  get  ahead.  I  know 
differently  now!  And  I  want  to  apologize  to  him. 
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That  is  why  he  didn't  come  in  among  the  very  first. 
He  was  coaching  me  — " 

"By  heck!'  Dennison  broke  in.  I  forgot! 
Why,  of  course !  He  made  me  slow  up,  too,  or  I'd 
have  broken  down.  I  remember  now  !  ' 

"And  me,  too!1    another  boy,   Connely,  added. 

"  And  me!  "  came  several  others,  crowding  about 
Izzy. 

Jim  nodded. 

"  I  hope  you'll  accept  my  apology  and  my  con- 
gratulations," he  said  diffidently,  his  hand  still  out  to 
Izzy. 

The  latter  looked  away  but  put  out  his  hand  and 
meeting  Jim's,  the  two  clasped.  Izzy's  other  arm 
crooked  tightly  over  his  eyes.  Then  the  boys  first 
realized  what  thoughts  and  feelings  were  behind  that 
sullen  expression  they  had  idly  noticed  on  him.  Of 
them  all  he  alone  had  known  that  he  had  sacrificed 
himself  for  the  team,  until  his  strength  gave  out. 
He  had  to  listen  to  cheers  for  victors  he  had  made 
possible,  and  had  to  suffer  the  looks  of  indifference 
cast  at  him.  He  had  had  to  nurse  the  injustice  of  it 
all  and  say  nothing  about  it.  Not  even  had  the  very 
boys  he  had  helped  to  win  spoken  a  word  of  appre- 
ciation-— until  that  moment.  Then  even  as  Jim 
Smolett  spoke  came  a  great  change.  It  was  no 
longer  an  ungrateful,  inappreciative  world,  but  a 
world  of  clamoring  friends,  clamoring  to  shake  his 
hand,  to  overwhelm  him  with  apologies,  congratula- 
tions, thanks,  praises,  cheers! 

Dr.  Martin  leaned  out  of  the  window  and  asked 
the  chauffeur  to  stop  the  bus.  Then  he  ran  up 
the  winding  steps  to  the  top.  At  sight  of  him,  the 
procession  stopped  with  the  bus  and  there  arose  a 
long  cheer.  Suddenly  silence  followed. 
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4  Boys,"  Dr.  Martin's  voice  came  ringing.  We 
have  just  learned  who  it  was  who  made  it  possible  for 
Lincoln  to  win  this  afternoon.  And  it  is  the  win- 
ners themselves,  Smolett,  Dennison  and  the  others 
who  are  proud  to  acknowledge  it !  ' 

Then  briefly  but  omitting  Izzy's  name  he  told  of 
the  boy  who  had  saved  the  team  from  defeat  by  his 
shrewdness  of  generalship  and  the  sacrifice  of  his  own 
laurels  —  and  had  kept  silent  about  his  part. 

"  That  boy  is  the  captain  of  your  cross-country 
team !  ' 

With  a  glad  roar  and  cheer  upon  cheer  the  jubilant 
boys  swarmed  about  the  bus  and  hailed  the  new  hero. 
His  teammates  seized  him  to  carry  him  out  in 
triumph.  Then  they  saw  that  the  sudden  release  of 
pent-up  heartache  had  been  too  much  for  the  boy's 
self-control.  His  arms  were  tightly  pressed  about 
his  face  and  head,  and  his  shoulders  were  shaking. 
Gradually,  however,  as  the  boys  with  rare  good  tact 
avoided  pressing  him,  he  recovered.  Soon  after  he 
was  laughing  nervously  at  the  friendly  sallies  with 
which  the  comedian  of  the  crowd  in  the  bus  teased 
him  out  of  his  hysterical  mood. 

Later  in  the  tumult  and  fun  in  the  shower  room 
Jim  met  Izzy,  as  the  latter,  rosy  and  smiling, 
emerged  from  a  cloud  of  steam.  The  two  boys 
nodded  friendlily  and  walked  together  into  the  dress- 
ing room. 

'  Do  you  mind  if  I  ask  a  personal  question?  '  Jim 
asked. 

Izzy  looked  his  dread  of  what  was  coming,  though 
he  did  not  know  exactly  what  it  would  be.  But  he 
nodded, 

*  Go  ahead.     What  d'you  wanna  know?  ' 

Jim  felt  about  for  words. 
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"  Why  didn't  you  make  it  clear  to  the  fellows  that 
you  fell  behind  on  account  of  us?  ' 

Izzy  flushed  and  laughed  evasively.  Then,  half 
challengingly,  half  gratefully  he  said, 

"Well,  why  should  I?  You  didn't  complain 
when  the  gang  almost  pulled  your  arm  out  by  the 
monument!  ' 

Jim  started.  There  was  no  mistaking  it.  Even 
if  there  were  nothing  in  Izzy's  words  to  convey  it,  his 
manner  and  look  expressed  it.  He  was  acknowledg- 
ing his  admiration  of  J.  Henley's  pluck  —  and  had 
emulated  his  example ! 

It  was  Jim's  turn;  and  he  blushed  fiery  red. 

"  Shucks,  that  wasn't  anything,"  he  muttered  con- 
fusedly. 

"  No?  Well,  I  thought  it  was  a  whole  lot!  "  Izzy 
said. 

And  a  rough  towel  mercifully  hid  the  confusion  on 
Jim  Smolett's  face. 


CHAPTER  IX 

ALPHA    RHO 

IN  a  corner  of  the  school's  big  lunchroom,  apart 
from  the  press  of  ordinary  boys  yet  near  enough 
to  stare  at  them  with  the  coldness  of  superior  beings, 
stood  a  group  of  punctiliously  dressed  youths. 
Every  lunch  period  this  group  of  twelve  gathered 
quietly,  shook  hands  with  a  barely  perceptible  but 
peculiar  twist,  murmured  a  cryptic  greeting  and 
turned  to  watch  the  rabble. 

On  the  lower  half  of  each  youth's  fancy  vest  was 
displayed  an  exceedingly  ornate  fraternity  pin  on 
which  imitation  diamonds  and  rubies  surrounded  the 
two  Greek  letters,  Alpha  Rho.  The  youths  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  horde  not  only  by  this  gorgeous 
pin  but  also  by  the  preciousness  of  their  vests,  spats, 
collars  and  general  sleekness.  None  of  these  boys 
showed  any  interest  in  their  class  studies  or  took  part 
in  any  of  the  activities  of  the  school.  There  seemed 
to  be  an  Arctic  circle  about  the  group  which  froze 
any  too  hardy  boy  who  might  venture  near  them. 
Fortunately  apart  from  an  occasional  look  of  curios- 
ity, no  one  paid  any  attention  to  them  —  except  Mr. 
Carton.  He,  however,  devoted  more  study  and 
thought  to  that  group  than  they  knew  or  would  have 
liked,  had  they  known. 

The  leader  of  the  group,  a  tall,  rather  overdressed 
youth  by  the  name  of  Cortland  B.  Belton,  was  a 
sophomore.  He  had  attracted  Mr.  Carton's  atten- 
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tion,  when  he  was  in  his  section  the  year  before,  by 
the  fact  that  in  addition  to  being  a  snob  of  the  first 
water,  he  was  consumed  with  egotism  and  an  ambi- 
tion to  climb  socially.  As  in  the  case  of  every  boy 
who  came  under  his  care,  Mr.  Carton  took  pains  to 
find  out  all  he  could  about  the  boy's  home  environ- 
ment. In  Helton's  case  he  had  no  difficulty  though 
he  got  no  assistance  from  the  boy's  parents.  Bel- 
ton's  father  had  pushed  his  way  from  the  obscurity 
of  a  clerkship  in  a  big  packing  house  to  a  place  in  the 
firm. 

But  he  had  pushed  so  hard  and  was  so  careless  as 
to  how  he  got  ahead  so  long  as  he  traveled  in  the 
direction  of  wealth,  that  he  overreached  himself.  A 
consignment  of  horsemeat  labeled  as  canned  beef 
proved  his  financial  undoing.  During  his  mounting 
period  his  wife  had  scrambled  equally  as  hard  in  the 
social  field.  Because  of  the  excessive  hurry  of  both 
and  due  to  the  unfortunate  discovery  of  the  canned 
horsemeat,  the  Beltons  received  a  severe  setback. 
They  thereupon  moved  to  New  York  to  renew  their 
climb  upward  in  finance  and  society. 

Their  son  inherited  their  talent  for  pushing.  His 
father's  grievous  "  mistake  "  made  it  financially  diffi- 
cult to  send  Cortland  to  a  fashionable  private  school 
as  they  had  all  hoped.  So  they  resigned  themselves 
to  Lincoln  High  until  such  time  as  the  Belton  "  mis- 
take '  was  forgotten  and  the  Belton  fortune  recov- 
ered somewhat.  At  Lincoln  High,  Cortland  turned 
up  his  nose  at  the  u  horde  of  foreigners  and  trades- 
men's sons,"  as  he  put  it  to  his  sympathizing  par- 
ents. But  with  the  instinct  of  the  climber  he  soon 
noticed  a  small  element  of  boys  who  had  their  noses 
elevated  at  the  same  angle  and  for  the  same  reason. 

In  a  short  time  these  birds  of  elegant  plumage 
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flocked  together.  Belton  easily  shone  as  leader.  At 
first  they  contented  themselves  with  standing  aloof 
and  watching  the  motley  process,  with  clever  com- 
ments on  the  crowd.  Gradually,  however,  they  be- 
gan to  resent  the  good  times  at  the  disposal  of  the 
hoi-polloi.  Abraham  Lincoln  High  Sch<  jl  had  a 
population  as  large  as  many  a  small  college.  Behind 
it  were  the  facilities  and  backing  of  a  big  city  proud 
of  its  public  schools.  The  Lincoln  debating  team, 
glee  club,  orchestra  and  dramatic  clubs  were  not 
limited  in  their  exhibitions  to  the  confines  of  their 
own  school.  These  teams  made  tours  through  the 
adjoining  states  and  during  the  longer  holidays  they 
traveled  as  far  west  as  Chicago  and  south  to  Balti- 
more and  Washington.  These  tours  were  junketing 
trips  of  the  highest  degree  of  pleasantness.  Lincoln 
High  had  a  wide  reputation  and  other  cities  exerted 
themselves  to  entertain  the  visiting  teams. 

Belton  did  not  see  why  such  pleasant  privileges 
should  be  wasted  on  gawky  youths  from  the  tene- 
ments who  had  neither  the  appropriate  clothes  nor 
the  manners  to  do  New  York  justice  in  the  eyes  of 
other  cities.  There  was  born  in  him,  therefore,  an 
ambition  which  he  did  not  confide  to  any  one.  To 
his  few  sprucely  dressed  intimates,  however,  he  gave 
a  more  or  less  idealistic  version  of  his  plan. 

You  see,  the  world  judges  Lincoln  High  by  the 
representatives  of  the  school  it  sees  at  debates,  glee 
club  and  orchestra  concerts,  dramatic  club  shows, 
athletic  meets  and  the  like.  Well,  what  does  the 
world  see?  Some  poor  mutt  from  the  tenements  or 
Harlem  or  a  ridiculously  togged-up  chump  whose 
folks  don't  know  an  oyster  fork  from  a  corkscrew. 
Now,  it's  up  to  us  fellows  who  know  better  to  redeem 
the  name  of  Lincoln  High.  Let's  organize.  Let  it 
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be  a  fraternity  of  a  few  chosen  spirits.  Through 
that  fraternity  we  will  gradually  influence  the  life  of 
the  school  and  set  it  a  standard  to  live  up  to." 

His  followers  —  for  that  type  instinctively  turns 
to  a  leader  —  -  nodded  approval.  The  secret  thought 
in  each  youth's  mind  —  and  Belton  read  it  aright  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  he  had  deliberately  in- 
stilled it  there  —  was  this :  Since  only  a  dozen  boys 
or  so  were  to  furnish  leadership  and  example  for  the 
whole  school,  there  should  be  some  pleasant  picking 
for  each  one  of  them  in  the  way  of  presidencies  and 
the  like.  The  group  was  exclusive,  but  they  did  not 
mind  being  generals  even  if  the  following  be  only 
rabble. 

To  insure  exclusiveness  to  the  organization  they 
therefor  formed,  they  made  it  a  secret  fraternity  and 
gave  it  two  mystic  Greek  letters  for  a  name.  Secret 
societies  were  barred  from  Lincoln  High  as  smack- 
ing of  a  spirit  essentially  undemocratic.  So  the 
group,  which  blazoned  its  name  from  its  fraternity 
pins  as  Alpha  Rho,  met  and  held  its  mysterious  rites 
outside  the  school  but  congregated  every  noon  hour 
in  a  corner  of  the  lunch  room. 

For  some  time,  unknown  to  J.  Henley,  they  had 
been  studying  that  young  man  with  the  view  of  honor- 
ing him  with  the  greatest  distinction  they  knew,  an 
invitation  to  become  one  of  them.  They  were  first 
attracted  to  him  by  his  air  of  aloofness  from  the  com- 
mon world.  They  approved  of  the  excellent  tailor- 
ing of  his  attire.  They  investigated.  When  Belton 
reported  that  J.  Henley  was  a  graduate  of  Gascon 
Institute  and  had  nearly  gone  on  to  Colborn 
as  the  friend  and  intimate  of  Don  Bronson,  the  last 
doubts  on  the  part  of 'Alpha  Rho  disappeared. 

As  the  immediate  consequence  of  their  approval 
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J.  Henley  received  his  first  intimation  of  the  honor 
about  to  be  bestowed  upon  him  when  an  immaculately 
dressed  youth,  from  whose  double-breasted  vest  of 
light  tan  shone  the  effulgence  of  a  bejeweled  fra- 
ternity pin,  approached  him  in  the  lunch  room 
soon  after  the  Lincoln  victory  over  Jefferson.  J. 
Henley  had  shown  such  extreme  embarrassment  at 
the  hundreds  of  freshmen  who  insisted  on  shaking 
hands  with  him,  that  in  a  short  time  the  whisper  cir- 
culated that  he  was  "  swell-headed."  Whereupon, 
to  his  perplexity  he  was  suddenly  permitted  to  be 
entirely  by  himself.  He  was  puzzled  at  it  at  first; 
then  felt  relieved.  Then,  inconsistently  enough,  he 
began  to  mope.  He  was  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
mild  horseplay  everywhere  about  him;  yet  out  of 
spirits  at  being  alone.  It  was  at  this  juncture  of 
moods  that  the  youth  in  spruce  attire  and  fraternity 
approached  him  with  a  smile  and  extended  hand. 

u  I  am  Cortland  Belton,"  he  said. 

J.  Henley  was  only  mildly  impressed. 

"  There's  a  little  group  of  us  fellows  would  like 
to  know  you,"  Belton  went  on.  "  I  think  you'll  find 
us  your  sort.  They're  all  good  family  way  back." 
Belton's  own  family  history  was  lost  in  the  obscurity 
of  his  grandfather's  career  as  keeper  of  a  combina- 
tion store,  boarding  house  and  saloon  for  sailors  in 
Providence.  It  was  there  that  the  family  fortune 
was  founded.  "  Won't  you  come  over  and  meet  the 
fellows?  "  Belton  pressed. 

J.  Henley  hesitated. 
Why,  thanks,  but—" 

"  We  have  several  friends  in  common,  you  and  I," 
Belton  said.  "  Remember  Hobart  Fairchild  at  Gas- 
con? And  you  know,  of  course,  Don  Bronson's 
cousin,  Jerry  Keene." 
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He  neglected  to  add  that  all  he  knew  of  these 
boys  was  mere  report.  But  J.  Henley  did  not  notice 
the  omission.  The  old  names  were  like  news  from 
home  to  him  and  made  him  homesick.  If  Belton  and 
his  crowd  could  make  him  remember  Gascon  and 
the  times  when  all  was  merry  in  his  world,  he  was 
theirs.  Besides,  he  no  longer  wanted  to  be  left 
alone.  It  was  not  good  sense,  it  was  not  right  to 
remain  aloof  in  a  school  in  which  he  might  have  to 
spend  years;  which  had  cheered  for  him  and  fought 
for  him.  Well,  here  was  a  body  of  schoolmates 
who  were  a  link  to  the  world  of  friends  from  which 
he  had  been  banished. 

He  followed  Belton  to  the  group  in  the  corner  of 
the  lunchroom.  These  turned  their  eyes  from  the 
mob  to  greet  graciously  the  aristocrat.  Belton  in- 
troduced him  to  them  as  u  Mr.  J.  Henley  Smolett, 
come  from  Gascon,  you  know;  friend  of  Don  Bron- 
son."  Whereat  there  was  considerable  handshaking 
so  ceremoniously  correct  in  technique  that  it  made 
one  more  distinction  between  the  group  and  the  hand- 
shakeless  rabble.  J.  Henley  found  nothing  espe- 
cially attractive  in  the  boys;  and  soon  discovered 
that  they  knew  his  old  friends  much  less  than  he  had 
been  led  to  believe.  But  they  were  exceedingly  well 
dressed,  reserved  and  did  not  jar  his  sensibilities. 
So  he  lingered. 

Belton  proceeded  carefully  but  without  waste  of 
time  to  tie  J.  Henley  fast  to  the  group.  In  a  few 
days  the  boy  was  told  of  the  existence  of  Alpha  Rho 
and  was  formally  and  graciously  invited  to  join  it. 
Belton  explained. 

1  First,   we   are  building  up   a   bond  between   a 
selected  few  fellows  which  will  keep  us  loyal  and  at- 
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tached  to  each  other  through  life,  through  thick  and 
thin.  Then  we  want  to  raise  the  tone  of  this  school. 
Look  at  this  mob.  No  tradition,  no  quality,  no  fine- 
ness. Well,  it's  up  to  fellows  like  ourselves  to  do 
something!  ' 

"  What,  for  instance?  "  J.  Henley  asked  uneasily. 

Belton  glanced  triumphantly  at  his  fraternity 
mates.  He  had  maneuvered  to  have  J.  Henley  ask 
that  very  question.  He  had  not  studied  the  boy  in 
vain. 

Why,  the  thing  for  us  fellows  to  do  is  to  join  in 
more  with  the  life  of  the  school,"  he  said. 

It  was  so  like  what  J.  Henley's  conscience  had  been 
telling  him  that  he  signed  with  relief.  It  would  be  so 
much  easier  to  follow  his  conscience  in  that  respect 
in  company  of  boys  like  Belton  and  the  others. 

"  We've  got  to  join  all  the  principal  organiza- 
tions," Belton  went  on.  "  We've  got  to  take  part 
in  everything  that  represents  Lincoln  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Look  at  these  tours  the  debating  teams, 
the  glee  club,  the  dramatic  club,  the  athletic  teams 
make!  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  everywhere. 
Everywhere  they  get  taken  up,  feasted,  entertained. 
The  papers  write  them  up.  And  what  do  these  cities 
see?  Fellows  like  ourselves?  No  sir!  Gentle- 
men? Americans?  No  sir!  Tenement  chaps, 

sons  of  small  shop  keepers,  and  the  like;  and  for- 

•  i  » 

eigners ! 

u  What's  the  matter  with  Conklin  of  the  Literary 
League,  and  Bruce  Gordon  of  the  A.  A.  and  Bannis- 
ter of  the  Dramatic  Club  —  they're  Americans  and 
they  are  gentlemen,"  Smolett  protested. 

u  It  takes  more  than  one  generation  to  make  an 
American,  and  a  gentleman,"  Belton  retorted. 
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41  Conklin's  father  is  a  contractor.  He  began  his 
career  with  a  pick  in  his  hands.  Bannister's  father 
is  a  bookkeeper.  He  came  from  Australia." 

"  Well,  what's  the  matter  with  Bruce  Gordon? 
Smolett    demanded.      "  He's    American    way    back. 
His  mother  is  a  D.  A.  R.     His  father  is  one  of  the 
biggest  bankers - 

"  Yes,  and  as  niggardly  and  common  as  anything! 
With  all  his  money  he's  too  stingy  to  send  his  only 
son  to  a  private  school!  ' 

"  Perhaps  he  thinks  he's  better  off  here,"  Jim  Smo- 
lett interrupted,  thinking  of  his  own  father. 

"  Well,  I  rather  guess  he  does  think  so,"  Belton 
said.  "  There's  a  cheap  streak  somewhere  in  that 
family.  And  Bruce  has  it.  Look  at  him!  Does 
he  go  with  his  own  kind  ?  He  does  not !  I  gave  him 
plenty  of  chance.  But  he  prefers  to  hang  out  with 
that  bunch  of  mongrels  instead!  ' 

Between  J.  Henley  and  Jim  Smolett  rose  again  the 
close  distressing  struggle.  This  time  J.  Henley  re- 
ceived reinforcements.  Belton  and  his  group  were 
encouraging  him.  Perhaps  Belton  was  putting  the 
case  a  shade  too  strongly.  But  in  the  main  he  was 
right.  Besides,  Belton  was  not  the  whole  group. 
If  he  was  a  bit  extreme,  there  would  be  others  to 
temper  him.  The  main  consideration  was  that  here 
was  a  program  which  would  take  J.  Henley  into  the 
life  of  the  school  with  a  minimum  of  discomfort. 
On  that  score  both  J.  Henley  and  Jim  Smolett  agreed 
and  for  the  time  both  knew  relief. 

The  boy  accepted  the  invitation  to  join  Alpha 
Rho.  He  paid  twenty-five  dollars  initiation  fee,  and 
was  formally  notified  to  be  present  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  fraternity  to  receive  his  money's  worth  of 
initiation. 
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The  ordeal  took  place  in  the  "  temple  room  "  of  a 
fraternal  order  of  which  Belton's  father  was  Grand 
Lodge  Master  of  Ceremony.  Five  other  candidates 
for  admission  were  to  be  initiated.  J.  Henley  was 
last  on  the  list.  He  was  led  into  a  dimly-lit,  cold 
anteroom  and  made  to  wait  there  while  the  initiation 
of  the  others  was  going  on  and  preparations  were  be- 
ing made  to  try  out  the  metal  in  him. 

Finally,  after  what  seemed  to  him  a  great  many 
hours  the  door  opened  and  two  figures  entered,  clad 
in  black  from  their  pointed  hoods  and  masks  to 
their  feet.  Without  a  word  they  took  their  station 
on  each  side  of  him.  J.  Henley  was  cold  and  his 
nerves  were  on  edge.  He  had  received  several  hints 
that  the  initiation  into  Alpha  Rho  was  "  a  regular 
tester."  Several  times  sounds  had  reached  him,  muf- 
fled but  suggestive  of  great  discomfort.  Once  it  was 
a  boy's  cry  of  alarm.  As  the  two  hooded  figures  en- 
tered he  heard  the  sudden  yelp  of  some  animal,  as 
though  it  had  received  its  death  stroke. 

The  boy  wished  he  had  not  pledged  his  word  to 
join.  It  was  too  late  for  regrets,  however.  His 
pride,  carefully  played  upon  in  advance  by  Belton, 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  turn  back  on  anything 
he  had  set  out  to  do.  For  some  minutes  the  silence 
in  the  little  anteroom  was  unbroken.  Then  the  sharp 
knock  of  metal  on  wood  made  J.  Henley  start.  The 
two  hooded  figures  motioned  to  him  to  stand  up. 
One  of  them  bandaged  his  eyes  with  a  black  cloth. 
The  other  bound  his  arms  to  his  side. 

With  a  hand  under  each  of  his  arms  to  guide  him 
he  was  led  down  a  long  corridor  and  into  the  room 
of  his  initiation.  There  the  bandage  was  removed 
from  his  eyes.  At  first  he  thought  the  blur  of  dark- 
ness was  in  his  eyes.  Then  he  realized  that  the 
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room  itself  was  dark  except  for  one  small  incandes- 
cent of  red  light  over  the  head  of  a  tall  figure  entirely 
in  black.  The  dim  red  light  also  showed  other  such 
figures  in  the  gloom.  The  shadows  were  too  dense, 
however,  to  enable  J.  Henley  to  make  out  how  many 
were  there. 

"  You,  who  would  be  brother  in  our  order,  listen 
well  and  consider  well  what  we  say  to  you  to-night !  ' 
J.  Henley  could  hardly  recognize  Helton's  voice,  it 
was  so  stern  and  cold.  We  want  none  but  men  of 
metal  in  our  fraternity.  You  shall  be  tried  to-night. 
It  will  be  no  ordeal  for  a  weakling.  Are  you 
afraid?' 

"  No,"  J.  Henley  muttered. 

There  was  a  silence  that  did  not  impress  him  with 
calm. 

'  Do  you  absolve  us  from  any  terror  you  may  ex- 
perience as  we  try  out  the  metal  in  you?  ' 

"  Yes." 

Remember,  if  you  stand  the  test  we  are  your 
brothers.  Even  now  we  are  your  friends  or  we 
would  not  ask  you  to  join  us.  Have  faith  in  us. 
We  do  not  want  to  hurt  you.  But  your  faith  in  us 
will  be  sorely  tested  to-night.  Above  all  your  cour- 
age will  be  tried.  If  you  wish  to  draw  back,  even 
now  it  is  not  too  late." 

J.  Henley  moistened  his  lips. 
'  I  don't,"  he  said  huskily.     Then  he  broke  out, 
'  For  heaven's  sake,  go  on !      Stop  drawing  it  out. 
Get  it  over.     What  do  you  think  I  am  ?  " 

"Proceed!" 

The  red  bulb  over  Helton's  head  winked  out. 
From  the  eye  sockets  of  a  skull  winked  and  glared  a 
pallid  light.  Another  and  another  skull  added  to 
the  scant  light  until  J.  Henley  could  make  out  in  front 
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of  him  a  stand  covered  like  everything  else  with 
black.  A  pair  of  nickel  handles  such  as  are  attached 
to  electric  healing  batteries  were  put  into  his  hands. 

"  You  shall  be  tried  first  by  fire.  Hold  on  to 
these  as  long  as  you  can  endure.  By  this  test  we  shall 
know  how  much  you  will  endure  for  our  order." 

There  sounded  the  click  of  an  electric  switch. 
The  handles  grew  warm  to  the  touch.  J.  Henley 
held  on.  The  electrodes  grew  warmer.  Still  he 
held  on.  They  grew  hot.  J.  Henley  himself  grew 
cold.  But  he  held  on.  The  flesh  on  his  hands  be- 
came a  torment.  His  body  stiffened.  The  room 
was  deathly  still.  With  his  teeth  gritted  against  a 
cry  and  his  lips  compressed  till  they,  too,  became  a 
torment  the  boy  held  on  longer  than  flesh  could  en- 
dure. Then  with  a  moan  he  snatched  his  hands  away. 

Belton  had  been  looking  at  a  little  indicator  by  his 
side. 

"  You  have  stood  the  fire  test  splendidly,  better 
than  any  boy  of  common  breed  would  have  stood  it," 
Belton  said  gravely.  You  will  rest  for  a  minute, 
while  our  brother  comforters  give  you  something  to 
ease  your  hands." 

Two  of  the  cloaked  boys  applied  a  soothing  sub- 
stance to  the  smarting,  burning  palms  and  bandaged 
them.  The  boy  himself  sat  down  to  compose  his 
nerves. 

"  Next  we  will  test  your  faith  in  us,"  Belton  re- 
sumed. "  Remember  that  we  do  not  want  to  hurt 
you.  If  your  faith  in  us  is  strong,  the  test  will  not 
seem  a  severe  one.  But  only  if  you  trust  us.  Other- 
wise you  may  be  terribly  frightened.  Are  you 
ready?" 

J.  Henley  nodded. 

His  two  guides  who  had  taken  him  by  his  bound 
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arms  again  led  him  up  a  long  flight  of  steps  and 
along  a  gallery.  It  overlooked  the  initiation  room. 
Over  the  edge  of  the  gallery  J.  Henley  could  make 
out  in  the  darkness  below,  which  magnified  the  depth 
of  space  under  his  feet,  the  group  of  blackhooded 
figures.  They  were  clustered  together  under  the 
small  bulb  of  red  light  and  were  looking  up  at  him. 
There  was  no  rail  to  the  gallery  at  the  point  where 
his  two  guides  halted  him.  Very  carefully  they 
edged  him  along  until  his  toes  touched  the  edge  of 
the  abyss. 

"  Be  careful!  '  Belton  called  up.  u  It's  a  forty 
foot  drop !  ' 

J.  Henley's  guides  were  fumbling  at  the  ropes 
which  bound  his  arms  to  his  sides.  They  seemed 
to  be  tightening  them.  He  dared  not  breathe.  In 
every  nerve  he  felt  the  imminence  of  the  edge  of  that 
gallery.  Then  the  hands  stopped  fumbling  at  his 
bonds  and  the  guides  stepped  back  and  away.  They 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  dark  behind  him.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  he  felt  the  nerves  along  his  spine  be- 
gin to  crawl.  Although  he  heard  not  a  sound  he  had 
a  nameless  feeling  that  something  was  approaching 
behind  him. 

Suddenly  that  something  struck  him  heavily  on  the 
back.  He  lunged  forward  over  the  edge  into  black 
space.  A  cry  of  terror  broke  from  him.  He  was 
falling  to  his  death.  .  .  . 

Before  he  could  feel  the  crash  of  his  body  on  the 
floor,  however,  something  tightened  under  his  arm- 
pits and  checked  his  fall  somewhat.  It  was  as 
though  something  like  a  spring  had  caught  him  in  his 
fall  and  was  letting  him  down.  His  toes  touched  the 
floor  and  he  dropped  forward  from  sheer  weakness. 

Half  a  dozen  boys  unfastened  his  harness  and  the 
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rope  which  had  been  attached  to  it.  It  was  then  that 
J.  Henley  became  aware  that  the  rope  led  to  a  strong 
pulley  in  the  ceiling  of  the  room  and  that  several  boys 
had  been  holding  it  to  check  his  fall  after  his  two 
guides  had  secretly  tied  the  rope  about  his  body. 

For  some  minutes  he  had  not  the  strength  to  rise. 
He  was  gently  carried  to  a  chair,  given  something 
strong  and  bracing  to  drink  and  allowed  to  rest.  As 
though  from  a  distance  came  Belton's  voice, 

"  James  Henley  Smolett,  you  have  borne  your  trial 
as  a  man  should.  Rest  now.  We  are  proud  of  you. 
There  only  remains  one  more  test — " 

There  only  remains  for  me  to  get  out  of  this 
den !  "  J.  Henley  shouted.      "  Let  me  out !  " 

He  was  on  his  feet  and  striding  about  in  the  dark 
looking  for  the  door.  None  of  the  boys  offered 
to  help. 

'  He's  yellow.  Let  him  go !  "  some  one  said  con- 
temptuously. 

Jim  Smolett  whirled  about. 

"  Come  and  try  me,"  he  cried.      u  Please,  come!  ' 

He  walked  quickly  up  to  the  group  of  inquisitors 
and  seized  one  of  them. 

"  I  don't  know  which  of  you  said  it  but  I'll  be 
delighted  just  the  same  — " 

He  snatched  the  hood  and  cloak  from  one  of  the 
boys  and  dragged  him  forward.  Instantly  a  dozen 
boys  seized  Jim  and  tore  the  boy  out  of  his  hold. 

"  If  you've  had  enough  of  this,  get  out  of  here !  ' 
Belton   said   sternly.     "  Evidently  you   have.     But 
don't  you  dare  put  a  finger  on  any  of  Alpha  Rho. 
You'll  have  the  rest  of  us  to  deal  with,  if  you  do !  ' 
4  A  fine  cowardly  pack,  you  are  !  '   Jim  sneered. 
1  It's  you  who  are  the  coward !  '    Belton  retorted. 
*  Of  the  five  fellows  initiated  to-night  you're  the  only 
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one  to  turn  tail.  Well,  it's  up  to  you.  If  you 
haven't  the  spunk  to  go  through  what  the  rest  of  us 
have  been  through,  go.  Only  it  would  be  a  pity. 
You've  gone  through  most  of  the  initiation  and  the 
worst  part  of  it.  There's  only  one  more  test,  the 
easiest  of  them  all.  But  if  it's  too  much  for  you,  if 
you  want  to  cry  off  — " 

He  stopped  and  there  was  silence.  Jim  Smolett, 
hating  to  go  on  and  loath  to  retreat,  hesitated. 
Belton  and  the  others  neither  tried  to  induce  him 
nor  aggravated  him.  They  knew  from  their  own 
experience  the  struggle  within  him. 

I'm  not  going  into  anything  I  don't  know  about 
beforehand!  "  he  said  sullenly. 

"  All  right,"  Belton  said.  "  You  shall  know  ex- 
actly what  you  are  to  do.  We  are  going  to  test  out 
not  only  your  faith  in  us  but  also  whether  you  belong 
to  us  in  spirit.  We  will  do  nothing  to  scare  you  be- 
cause whatever  you  do  will  be  of  your  choosing. 
Only  you've  got  to  take  my  word  for  it  that  nothing 
unpleasant  will  happen." 

At  a  signal  from  him  one  of  the  boys  went  out 
and  returned  with  a  peculiar  bundle.  In  the  dark 
Jim  could  not  see  what  it  was.  But  as  the  boy  laid 
it  on  the  stand  before  him  there  came  a  sound  that 
made  Jim's  hair  stand.  It  was  the  whimper  of  a 
frightened  brute.  Then  a  ray  of  light  fell  on  the 
bundle.  It  was  a  mongrel  dog  of  the  commonest 
kind.  Its  legs  were  trussed  and  its  jaws  muzzled. 
One  of  the  boys  handed  Jim  a  knife.  The  handle 
was  of  roughly  cut  wood.  The  blade  was  of  iron, 
black  and  streaked  with  rust,  about  five  inches  long. 
Jim  drew  back,  refusing  to  touch  it. 

What  are  you  trying  tc  do  now?  "  he  demanded 
coldly. 
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"  I'll  tell  you,"  Belton  said.  "  Somewhere  in  this 
city  is  a  Royal  Dane,  a  dog  of  the  finest  breed. 
Where  it  is  you  will  never  know.  But  one  of  these 
dogs,  the  Royal  Dane  or  this  cur  before  you  must 
die.  It  is  for  you  to  choose  which.  If  you  choose 
that  the  Dane  shall  die,  you  need  not  do  anything. 
Twenty-four  hours  from  now  that  thoroughbred  will 
die,  nor  will  you  ever  know  anything  more  about  how 
he  died.  But  if  you  think  it  better  for  this  cur  to 
die,  plunge  this  knife  into  his  side." 

"  You  can't  mean  that!  '    Jim  cried. 

"  I  do." 

"  Why  —  why,  that's  a  terrible  thing  to  do !  ' 
That's  up  to  you  !  ' 

"  Why,  you  rotter,  d'you  suppose  I'm  going  to 
kill  anything  to  get  into  this  miserable  — " 

"  Stop !  '  Belton  cried  and  the  others  made  a 
threatening  move  toward  him.  '  Don't  you  dare  to 
insult  our  brotherhood  !  Or  — " 

"  Come  on  and  try  it,  all  of  you !  '  Jim  cried, 
his  hand  on  guard. 

"  You're  going  to  apologize  first,"  Belton  said 
with  real  dignity.  "  No  one  forced  you  to  go 
through  this  initiation.  I  told  you  at  every  stage 
that  you  were  free  to  back  out.  You  can  go  this 
very  minute.  By  what  right,  therefore,  do  you  dare 
insult  us?  ' 

"  By  what  right  do  you  ask  me  to  kill  this  poor 
brute !  " 

"  I  didn't!" 

Jim  stared  at  him  indignantly. 

"  Only  a  minute  ago  you  said  it!  ' 

"  I  didn't!  "  Belton  insisted.  "  What  I  said  was, 
'  If  you  think  it  is  better  for  this  cur  to  die,  plunge 
this  knife  into  his  side.' 
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"  I  suppose  you  think  you  are  being  funny,"  Jim 
sneered. 

u  I  mean  just  what  I  say.  If  you  plunge  this  knife 
into  the  cur  you  won't  kill  it.  You  have  the  word 
of  Alpha  Rho  on  it." 

"  And  if  I  don't?' 

"  Then  the  thoroughbred  will  die.  You  must 
choose.  If  you  think  that  my  word  isn't  good 
enough,  that  Alpha  Rho  is  lying  to  you  when  we  tell 
you  the  mongrel  won't  be  hurt,  do  nothing  about  it. 
In  which  case  I  pledge  you  my  word  that  in  two  days 
you  will  receive  proof  that  the  Royal  Dane  is  dead 
because  of  you  !  ' 

Jim  was  silent.     Finally  he  said, 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  knife  can  be 
plunged  into  this  dog's  side  and  it  won't  hurt  him?  ' 

"  I've  said  so  before.  I  don't  intend  to  keep  as- 
suring you  on  my  honor  all  evening.  Make  your 
choice  now!  ' 

"  All  right,"  Jim  said  firmly.  "  I'll  take  your 
word  and  act  on  it.  Only  please  believe  me,  too. 
If  I  hurt  this  beast  through  you,  I  give  you  my  word 
of  honor  that  either  you  or  I  will  be  considerably 
mussed  up.  If  it's  you,  or  if  you  don't  finish  me, 
then  I'll  devote  the  rest  of  life  to  smashing  this 
fraternity  wide  open  !  Give  me  the  knife  !  ' 

For  a  moment  he  paused  to  give  Belton  a  chance 
to  stop  him.  Then  as  Belton  kept  silent  Jim  drove 
the  knife  at  the  animal.  The  mongrel  shrieked. 
Jim  turned  away  in  horror. 

At  the  same  instant  the  room  became  light  as  day. 
From  their  black  robes  emerged  the  boys  he  knew. 
They  pressed  about  him  shouting  congratulations. 
But  Jim  drew  away  from  them.  The  mongrel  was 
whimpering.  He  looked  at  it.  There  was  neither 


• 
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blood  nor  sign  of  wound  on  it.  He  looked  at  the 
knife  in  his  hand.  It  vibrated  with  the  shaking  of 
his  hand.  The  blade  was  of  soft  rubber. 

He  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  Jim  Smolett,  you're  one  of  us!'  Belton  cried. 
"  Swear  faith  and  loyalty  to  Alpha  Rho !  Swear 
that  you  will  follow  its  teachings!  You  have  seen 
that  we  keep  our  word.  Swear  that  you  will  keep 
your  word  of  loyalty  to  us !  ' 

"  I  swear!  '    Jim  said  soberly. 

"  Then  you  are  sworn  brother  to  us  all!  Learn, 
brother,  that  Alpha  stands  for  '  aristos  '  or  4  best.' 
When  you  have  further  proved  your  fidelity  to  Alpha 
Rho  by  your  worth  as  a  brother  you  shall  be  told  the 
significance  of  the  letter  Rho.  Meanwhile,  advance 
and  learn  the  secret  handclasp  and  the  password 
which  will  reveal  to  you  a  brother  in  an  unknown  1  ' 

Belton  showed  him  the  peculiar,  barely  noticeable 
twist  with  which  the  group  shook  hands  and  whis- 
pered in  his  ear  the  password, 

"  Only  the  chosen!  ' 

The  boys  crowded  about  him  again,  shaking  hands. 

44  Remember,  now,  Jim,  you  are  no  longer  one  but 
seventeen;  or  as  many  as  there  are  loyal  brothers  in 
Alpha  Rho,"  Belton  said.  "  For  you  they  are  ready 
to  risk  life,  if  need  be.  And  they  look  to  you  to 
stand  by  them  with  the  same  loyalty  I  ' 

•  •••*•• 

It  was  with  something  of  awe  that  Jim  lay  awake 
that  night,  thinking.  He  was  no  longer  one,  as  Bel- 
ton  reminded  him,  but  bound  to  an  order  by  his 
pledge.  By  all  that  was  in  him  of  character  he  felt 
the  binding  force  of  the  oath  of  loyalty  he  had  sworn. 


CHAPTER  X 

ONLY  THE  CHOSEN! 


SPRING  apparently.  The  sun  came  back  from 
its  hibernating,  its  face  fresh  and  rested.  What 
snow  was  left  in  the  side  streets  went  into  a  decline. 
Everywhere  flowed  freshets.  The  air  was,  new. 
A  cool  glow  filled  the  veins.  In  the  botany  rooms  at 
Lincoln  High  bunches  of  pussy-willow,  maple  twigs 
showing  peeps  of  red  under  the  varnished  brown  of 
bud  caps,  and  lush-green  skunk  cabbage  drank  greed- 
ily from  colored  vases.  In  the  aquariums  newly  ar- 
rived tadpoles  made  young  commotion  among  the 
more  sedate  goldfish.  Overcoats  were  retiring. 
Even  from  the  steps  of  the  school  the  boys  could  see 
the  delicate  green  powdering  on  the  trees  in  Central 
Park.  Yet  it  was  only  early  March  by  the  calendar. 
New  York  climate,  however,  is  a  law  unto  itself. 
After  an  atrocious  winter  it  had  evidently  become 
conscience  stricken,  and  was  making  an  advance  pay- 
ment on  spring  so  generously  that  it  fooled  even  the 
birds. 

With  the  boys  spring  was  officially  on  because  the 
spring  term  was  on.  For  several  weeks  there  had 
been  more  or  less  pleasant  upheaval  while  examina- 
tions and  promotions  played  their  periodical  havoc 
with  routine.  It  was  all  over  now.  Jim  Smolett, 
Izzy,  Seumas  Lee  and  most  of  their  classmates  were 
second  termers  now  and  felt  correspondingly  supe- 
rior. In  their  place  was  a  new  contingent  of  young- 
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sters.  In  these  new  faces  was  the  immaturity  of  ele- 
mentary school;  in  their  eyes  wide  wonder  at  the 
splendor  of  their  new  alma  mater;  in  their  bearing 
something  between  a  swagger  and  timidity. 

Jim  Smolett  was  becoming  resigned  to  Lincoln 
High.  More  than  that  he  could  not  honestly  say. 
Alpha  Rho  had  not  proven  the  balm  to  his  loneli- 
ness for  which  he  had  hoped.  The  boys  were  pleas- 
ant enough  and  showered  invitations  on  him  to  visit 
them  at  their  homes.  Moreover  their  number  had 
increased  to  twenty-four  tried  and  loyal  members. 
But  towering  over  the  whole  fraternity  was  the  will 
and  purpose  of  Belton  —  and  what  this  meant  Jim 
learned  gradually  but  unmistakably.  Belton  himself 
revealed  its  nature  in  a  speech  he  made  at  a  business 
meeting  of  Alpha  Rho  at  which  he  presided. 

"  Brothers,"  he  said,  '  the  time  has  come  for 
Alpha  Rho  to  act.  As  you  know  the  spring  elections 
in  the  different  organizations  at  Lincoln  High  are 
about  to  take  place.  Now  is  our  chance  to  make  our 
fraternity  a  power  in  the  school.  There  are  twenty- 
four  of  us.  We  have  all  of  us  joined  the  principal 
societies.  We  have  - —  at  least  some  of  us  —  some- 
thing of  a  following  of  fellows  like  ourselves  in  each 
of  these  organizations.  With  our  numbers  and  our 
following  we  can  exert  quite  a  good  deal  of  influence 
there.  How  can  we  do  better  than  to  see  that  the 
right  kind  of  fellows  are  elected  to  office !  ' 

44  Hear,  hear!  "  came  a  well-drilled  chorus  of  Bel- 
ton's  lieutenants. 

"  I  am  glad  you  agree,"  Belton  went  on.  "  There 
remains,  then,  for  us  to  agree  on  who  is  to  be  sup- 
ported by  us  for  the  various  offices." 

'  Right!  "  the  chorus  chimed. 

"  It  follows  that  after  we  have  picked  our  candi- 
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dates    every    loyal    Alpha    Rho    will    vote    as    we 
decide." 

"  I  object!  '  Jim  called  out,  rising.  I  believe 
that  in  such  matters  each  fellow  should  follow  his 
own  choice." 

"  Brother  Smolett  objects,"  Belton  said  with  a 
tinge  of  irony  in  his  manner.  We  will  leave  it  to 
the  membership.  Those  who  agree  with  Brother 
Smolett,  please  say  c  aye.' 

Three  or  four  boys  timidly  added  their  voices  to 
Jim's. 

1  Now,  those  who  agree  with  me !  '    Belton  smiled 
urbanely. 

The  response  was  overwhelming. 
1  No  mistaking  that,  is  there?'    Belton  grinned. 

Very  well,  we  will  proceed  to  nominations  for  the 
presidency  of  the  Lincoln  Literary  League." 

"I  nominate  Brother  Cortland  Belton!'  a  boy 
named  Smythe  called  out. 

'  Second     the     nomination !  '      chorused     twenty 
voices  in  unison. 

Jim  saw  behind  this  unanimity  a  lot  of  careful 
planning  and  previous  agreement.  Belton's  nomina- 
tion went  through  with  the  smoothness  of  a  similar 
action  in  a  political  ward  organization.  Nor  was 
that  all.  He  was  also  nominated  as  Alpha  Rho's 
candidate  for  the  presidencies  of  the  Dramatic  Club, 
of  the  Athletic  Association,  and  the  editorship  of  the 
Lincoln  Leader.  He  graciously  declined  all  other 
nominations.  His  lieutenants,  Smythe,  Griswold 
and  Jenkins,  were  awarded  the  nominations  he  de- 
clined. Jim  was  offered  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
Edison  Club,  an  organization  of  boys  interested  in 
electricity.  He  bluntly  declined. 
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'  I  mean  to  let  the  Edison  Club  itself  decide  who 
shall  be  its  officers,"  he  said. 

Belton  exchanged  glances  with  his  lieutenants. 
1  It's  hardly  a  fraternal  spirit  you're  showing, 
Brother  Smolett,"  he  said.  "  But  so  long  as  you 
abide  by  the  decision  of  Alpha  Rho,  the  rest  is  your 
own  concern.  I  only  remind  you  that  you  have 
pledged  yourself  to  stand  by  your  brothers  of  Alpha 
Rho  — " 

u  I  know,  I  know!  "  Jim  cried  testily.  "  I  don't 
want  to  be  reminded  of  it  every  minute !  ' 

The  election  at  the  Lincoln  Literary  League  was 
considered  a  foregone  conclusion.  Conklin  had 
made  an  excellent  president  the  term  before  and  was 
willing  to  run  again.  There  was  no  one  known  to 
be  in  opposition  to  him.  The  other  officers  would 
also  be  renominated  and  there  would  be  practically 
no  opposition,  as  they  were  like  Conklin,  highly  pop- 
ular with  the  members  of  the  League.  Because  the 
election  was  expected  to  be  only  a  matter  of  formal- 
ity in  their  case,  the  meeting  was  sparsely  attended. 

But  every  member  of  Alpha  Rho  and  the  boys  they 
had  won  over  to  their  side  were  there.  Not  a  hint 
of  the  candidacy  of  Belton  and  his  lieutenants  had 
gone  out.  There  was  only  mild  curiosity  when 
Smythe,  new  to  the  League,  nominated  Belton  for 
president  against  Conklin.  Few  of  the  boys  outside 
the  Alpha  Rho  clique  had  heard  of  him  before;  few, 
therefore,  paid  any  attention  to  his  nomination. 

But  when  the  ballots  for  president  were  opened 
and  counted  a  painful  surprise  was  revealed  to  Conk- 
lin's  friends.  The  score  stood:  48  for  Conklin,  51 
for  Belton. 
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"  Great  Scott!  "  a  boy  called  out.  "  Who  is  this 
Belton?" 

'  He's  your  new  president!  "  Smythe  laughed. 

Before  the  members  could  recover  from  their  first 
surprise  they  received  another  in  the  election  of 
Smythe  as  vice-president  in  place  of  Merton,  the 
crack  debater  of  the  school. 

In  his  seat  Jim  sat  glowering  at  Belton.  He  had 
had  a  perplexing  time  since  the  prearranged  plan  of 
putting  Belton  at  the  head  of  the  principal  organiza- 
tions at  Lincoln  showed  every  indication  of  succeed- 
ing. As  one  who  had  sworn  to  stand  by  his  frater- 
nity mates  in  every  emergency  possible,  he  did  not 
see  how  he  could  go  back  on  his  vow.  Yet  he  felt 
the  essential  unfairness  of  the  plot,  for  that  was  what 
it  seemed  to  him.  Here  was  Belton,  a  boy  who  had 
only  lately  joined  the  League  and  had  done  nothing 
for  it.  Yet  he  had  won  the  presidency  over  a  boy 
who  had  done  more  work  for  the  League  than  any 
one  else.  Had  there  been  a  full  attendance,  had 
the  members  of  the  League  known  of  the  Alpha  Rho 
scheme,  Belton  would  not  have  won.  Jim  was  in- 
dignant. But  it  would  have  been  disloyal  to  his 
fraternity  for  him  to  divulge  any  of  its  secrets.  So 
he  did  not  warn  the  members  of  the  Dramatic  Club 
that  the  same  unpleasant  surprise  was  being  planned 
for  them. 

The  election  in  the  Literary  League  created  a  lot 
of  comment  throughout  the  school.  But  no  one 
recognized  it  as  part  of  a  campaign  that  would 
spread.  It  was  considered  a  freak.  Many  of  the 
students  were  indignant  at  the  defeat  of  Conklin. 
Others  were  equally  indignant  as  those  members  of 
the  League  who  had  taken  his  election  for  granted 
and  had  been  caught  napping. 
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The  only  one,  outside  of  Alpha  Rho,  who  sus- 
pected further  developments  along  the  same  line, 
was  Mr.  Carton.  He  was  faculty  advisor  to  first 
and  second  term  boys  and  kept  a  keen  watch  on  them 
even  after  they  left  his  purview.  It  was  this  care- 
ful observation  of  his  that  had  made  him  follow 
Belton  in  his  career  in  the  school.  He  had  long  be- 
fore realized  that  Belton  was  no  ordinary  snob. 
With  him  snobbery  was  no  merely  negative  feeling 
but  an  absorbing  ambition.  Mr.  Carton  had  looked 
for  Belton's  ambition  to  take  early  and  definite 
shape.  In  the  appearance  and  growth  of  Alpha  Rho 
he  saw  his  expectation  verified.  But  even  he  was 
caught  by  surprise  in  the  Literary  League  election. 
He  had  not  expected  that  Belton  would  try  to  extend 
his  influence  outside  of  Alpha  Rho. 

The  Dramatic  Club  met  for  election  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  as  the  Literary  League.  There  was 
no  time,  therefore,  for  Mr.  Carton  to  advise  the 
members  of  the  Club  of  the  possibility  of  Belton's 
running  for  office  there.  Indeed,  he  would  have 
been  reluctant  to  do  so  even  if  time  permitted.  Mr. 
Carton  was  a  passionate  champion  of  the  spirit  of 
democracy  in  Lincoln  High.  He  felt  that  for  him 
to  interfere  in  an  election  among  the  boys  would  be 
anything  but  democratic. 

When,  however,  the  following  morning  the  news 
spread  like  wildfire  through  the  school  that  on  the 
evening  before  Belton  and  his  lieutenants  had  cap- 
tured most  of  the  important  offices  in  the  Dramatic 
Club  and  by  the  same  tactics  as  they  had  employed 
in  the  Literary  League  —  Belton  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Dramatic  Club  —  Mr.  Carton,  like  the 
rest  of  the  school,  was  thoroughly  aroused.  He  sent 
for  Belton 
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The  boy  came  ten  minutes  late  for  the  appoint- 
ment, tie  was  flushed  with  victory  and  felt  sure  of 
his  ground.  Between  him  and  Mr.  Carton  there 
had  been  hitherto  an  unexpressed  hostility.  Mr. 
Carton  had  labored  to  instill  in  him  the  spirit  of  Lin- 
coln High,  a  sense  of  respect  for  his  fellows  regard- 
less of  social  position  or  birth.  But  he  soon  saw  that 
Belton  snobbery  and  ambition  were  stronger  than  any 
persuasion  the  teacher  could  use  on  him.  So  Mr. 
Carton  was  forced  to  change  his  tactics.  He  was 
loath  to  use  threats;  but  he  saw  no  other  weapon 
at  hand.  When  Belton  came  in  the  teacher  locked 
the  door  of  the  room  against  interruption. 

"  Belton,  I  shall  talk  plainly  to  you,"  he  said.  "  I 
believe  I  see  what  you  mean  to  do  with  the  help  of 
your  fraternity.  I  am  convinced  that  it  means  no 
good  to  the  school.  It  is  not  democratic  for  a  secret 
society  to  dominate  Lincoln  High.  You  see  that, 
don't  you?  ' 

Belton  looked  away. 

'  I  don't  see  that  we've  done  anything  we  haven't 
a  perfect  right  to  do.  Our  society  doesn't  meet  in 
the  school.  We  have  every  right  in  the  world  to 
choose  whom  we  shall  vote  for  in  school  organiza- 
tions. Certainly  it  isn't  democratic  for  any  one  to 
take  that  right  away  from  us.  We  have  violated  no 
school  rules." 

"  There  are  many  things,  Belton,  one  can  do  that 
violate  right,  yet  do  not  break  the  letter  of  the  law," 
Mr.  Carton  said  coldly.  "  But  I've  no  mind  to 
preach.  I  want  you  to  keep  Alpha  Rho  out  of  the 
school  —  or  I'll  smash  it !  ' 

Belton  rose. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  '  keep  Alpha  Rho  out  of 
the  school '  ?  "  he  demanded. 
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1  Stop  recruiting  any  more  Lincoln  boys  into  your 
club.     And  stop  plotting  for  control  in  the  school !  " 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  can  order  me  to  do  these 
things!  "  Belton  muttered. 

I  don't  order.     I  only  advise." 

"  Well  — "     Helton's  tone  showed  relief. 

"  You  don't  understand  me,  Belton,"  Mr.  Carton 
pursued.  "  I'm  not  being  fatherly  now.  Either 
you  accept  my  advice  or  I'll  do  as  I  said." 

The  gentlest  and  most  sympathetic  of  men  with 
those  who  were  amenable  to  that  kind  of  treatment, 
Mr.  Carton  was  at  other  times  a  hard  hitting  oppon- 
ent when  he  was  fighting  for  the  right.  Pie  was 
after  all  a  young  man  and  had  not  subdued  his  im- 
pulsive nature  to  a  cautious  elderly  attitude.  Nor 
was  it  mere  youth  on  his  part.  It  was  the  nature  of 
the  man.  He  went  to  the  door  as  he  uttered  his  ulti- 
matum and  unlocked  it. 

"  That's  all  I  have  to  say  for  the  present,"  he  said, 
opening  it. 

Belton  was  impressed  but  not  cowed. 

"  I'll  send  a  committee  of  our  fellows,"  he  mut- 
tered as  he  went  out.  Mr.  Carton  nodded. 

In  the  lunchroom  that  noon  Belton  called  a  hasty 
meeting  of  Alpha  Rho.  At  his  word  they  adjourned 
to  the  Park  for  the  lunch  period.  There  the  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Carton  was  reported  by  Belton  to  his 
fraternity  mates. 

"  Brothers,  the  life  of  Alpha  Rho  has  been  threat- 
ened and  our  rights  as  members  of  student  organiza- 
tions threatened  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Carton  has 
sent  this  message  by  me:  Either  we  must  stop 
voting  for  the  fellows  we  want  in  the  school  elections 
and  also  stop  talking  of  Alpha  Rho  to  anybody  in 
Lincoln  or  —  he  means  to  smash  our  fraternity  1  ' 
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A  shout  of  protest  answered  him. 

uHe  can't  do  it!'  "What  right  has  he?" 
"  VVe  won't  stand  for  it!  ' 

Jim's  voice  was  not  among  these.  He  had  never 
been  able  to  forgive  Mr.  Carton  for  calling  him  a 
snob  to  other  boys  and  behind  his  back,  though  he 
had  not  expressed  his  resentment  beyond  avoiding  the 
teacher  as  much  as  he  could.  In  the  clash  between 
Mr.  Carton  and  Alpha  Rho,  however,  Jim  could  un- 
derstand and  almost  sympathize  with  Mr.  Carton's 
indignation.  But  he  could  not  sympathize  with  his 
method.  After  all  it  was  presumptuous  of  the 
teacher  to  dictate  what  students  shall  do  outside  the 
school,  which  was  what  his  threat  to  smash  the  fra- 
ternity amounted  to.  Yet  Jim  could  not  find  it  in 
him  to  join  in  the  indignant  shout  against  the  teacher. 

Belton's  quick  eye  caught  his  hesitation. 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  from  Brother  Smolett  on 
this  matter,"  he  said.  "  I  notice  that  he  does  not 
agree  with  the  rest  of  us  in  this  protest." 

I  don't  care  to  say  anything!  '   Jim  said. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  Belton  pursued.  "  But  when  you 
swore  allegiance  to  Alpha  Rho,  to  protect  it,  to  stand 
by  it—" 

"  I  did  not  swear  my  life  and  liberty  away! '  Jim 
cried.  I  have  every  right  to  keep  still  any  time  I 
want  to!  ' 

Belton  did  not  answer.  But  his  look  directed  at 
the  other  boys  spoke  plainly.  It  charged  Jim  with 
disloyalty  and  advised  them  to  beware  of  it,  to  see  to 
it.  He  had  observed  before  this  that  Jim's  presence 
in  the  fraternity  meant  discomfort  to  its  leader. 
Belton  had  already  made  up  his  mind  to  get  rid  of 
Jim. 

Smythe  took  his  cue  from  his  general. 
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44  Any  one  who  is  not  with  us  when  the  life  of 
Alpha  Rho  is  threatened  is  against  us!'  he  said. 
44  If  he  is  outside  of  our  fraternity  he  is  an  enemy. 
If  he  is  in  it  he  is  a  traitor !  ' 

Jim's  nerves  were  on  edge.  The  boys  had  chosen 
a  secluded  part  of  the  Park  for  their  meeting  and 
there  was  no  one  but  them  in  sight.  Smythe  was  a 
head  taller  than  Jim  and  felt  safe  in  saying  what  he 
did.  But  Jim  pushed  his  way  to  the  boy. 

"  Is  that  meant  for  me?  "  he  asked  briskly. 

There  was  no  mistaking  what  the  next  moment 
would  bring  forth.  A  dozen  boys  came  between 
Jim  and  Smythe.  One  of  them  was  Bennet,  a  likable 
boy,  a  newcomer  in  the  school.  Of  all  the  boys  in 
Alpha  Rho  Jim  found  him  least  subservient  to  Belton 
and  his  crowd. 

"Look  here,  Jim!  '  he  protested.  "This  is  no 
time  for  us  to  be  fighting  amongst  ourselves  when 
Alpha  Rho  itself  is  being  attacked !  " 

44 1  don't  intend  to  be  called  *  traitor '  without 
cause!  "  Jim  growled. 

*  It's  for  you  to  show  cause !  "  Belton  broke  in. 
44  Even  at  your  initiation  you  showed  you  were  not 
with  us  at  heart.  YouVe  fought  us  at  every  step 
since  you  came  in.  And  now  that  Carton  gives  us 
the  choice  of  surrendering  our  rights  in  Lincoln  or 
surrendering  Alpha  Rho  you  keep  quiet.  Well, 
you've  either  got  to  help  or  —  get  out !  Brothers !  " 
he  turned  to  the  others.  "  I  move  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  three,  of  which  Smolett  shall  be 
one,  to  give  Carton  our  answer!  ' 

4  Second  the  motion!  "  a  score  of  boys  shouted. 
4 1  refuse  to  serve  on  the  committee !  '   Jim  cried. 

Bennet  took  him  aside. 
Jim,  it  isn't  fair  of  you !  "  he  pleaded.     "  If  we 
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carry  the  motion  it  is  Alpha  Rho,  not  Belton,  who 
asks  you.  It  will  be  no  pleasant  job.  Somebody's 
got  to  do  it.  I'm  perfectly  willing,  though  I'm  be- 
ginning to  dislike  Belton  as  much  as  you  do.  It 
isn't  fair  for  you  to  back  out  of  an  unpleasant  job. 
You  and  I  have  sworn  to  stand  by  the  fraternity,  as 
it  would  stand  by  us  in  a  fix,  I'm  sure !  ' 

"  It  isn't  Alpha  Rho  but  Belton  who's  brought  on 
this  whole  thing!'  Jim  protested.  "He's  greedy 
with  ambition !  ' 

"  That's  true!  "  Bennet  said.  "  But  when  Alpha 
Rho  adopts  his  motion  it's  up  to  us  to  stand  by 
it!" 

While  they  had  been  talking  Belton  saw  to  it  that 
the  motion  was  passed. 

41  I  hereby  appoint  Brothers  Smolett,  Bennet  and 
Smythe  as  committee  to  see  Mr.  Carton !  '    Belton 
.   announced. 

Jim  was  about  to  refuse  again  but  Bennet's  plea 
restrained  him.  He  saw  his  refusal  in  the  light  of 
shirking.  After  all,  Mr.  Carton  was  demanding 
what  was  not  within  his  rights  to  exact.  Jim  suf- 
fered acutely  as  he  pictured  the  state  of  feeling  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  Carton  at  the  interview.  That 
in  itself  made  him  see  it  his  duty  not  to  shirk  it.  His 
silence,  therefore,  expressed  his  acceptance. 

1  And  now,  brothers,"  Belton  continued,  "  to  show 
you  that  I'm  in  this  fight  tooth  and  nail,  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  I've  telephoned  Dr.  Siddon,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  High  Schools  in  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. He  is  a  friend  of  my  father's  and  I  told  him 
the  whole  story  as  Carton  made  it  clear  to  me.  The 
result  is  —  There  was  a  triumphant  ring  in  his 
tone.  '  Dr.  Siddon  is  coming  to  see  our  principal 
this  very  afternoon  about  it!  " 
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"  That's  the  stuff !  "  Belton's  followers  cried,  look- 
ing at  Jim  in  reproach. 

The  meeting  adjourned  and  the  boys  returned  to 
Lincoln  for  the  afternoon  sessions.  The  commit- 
tee was  instructed  to  see  Mr.  Carton  at  close  of 
school. 

It  was  Belton's  deliberate  intention  in  selecting  the 
committee  to  see  to  it  that  Jim  would  be  the  spokes- 
man. Bennet  was  new  to  the  school,  and  could  not 
be  expected  to  present  the  matter  as  well  as  one  who 
had  been  there  longer.  Smythe  was  stupid.  He 
would  only  aggravate  the  situation. 

Mr.  Carton  expected  the  committee.  When  they 
came  he  was  alone. 

"  Now,  then,  boys !  "  he  said. 

u  Mr.  Carton — "  Jim  plunged  into  his  unpleas- 
ant task.  We  feel  that  you're  giving  us  a  hard 
choice.  We  must  either  give  up  our  right  to  organ- 
ize as  we  please  outside  the  school;  or  to  keep 
from  voting  for  whom  we  please  within  the  school. 
It  doesn't  seem  right  to  us." 

"  Does  it  seem  right  to  you  that  a  small  group  of 
boys  should  control  the  student  organizations  in  the 
school  —  a  group  not  in  sympathy  with  most  of  the 
boys  and  operating  in  secret?'  Mr.  Carton  de- 
manded. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  Jim  floundered.  "  But  are  you 
sure? —  Shouldn't  one  prove  that  there  is  —  that 
we  operate  in  secret — " 

"  Belton  received  5 1  votes  in  the  League  for  pres- 
ident and  the  same  number  in  the  Dramatic  Club. 
Do  you  consider  that  a  mere  coincidence?  ' 

Jim  was  silenced. 

"  No,  my  boy,"  Mr.  Carton  went  on.  It's  not 
fair  to  plot  in  secret  to  seize  power  in  a  public  insti- 
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tution.  In  this  school  we  feel  that  merit  and  an  open 
field  should  determine  an  election  —  not  the  caucus 
in  a  secret  society.  Frankly,  Smolett,  I  am  sorry  to 
see  you  in  it!  ' 

Mr.  Carton  spoke  bluntly.  It  was  as  though  he 
had  struck  Jim.  That  "  you  '  cut  both  ways.  It 
reminded  Jim  that  Mr.  Carton  had  spoken  of  him  as 
a  snob;  and  it  broadly  intimated  that  Alpha  Rho 
would  only  accentuate  the  snob  in  him. 

"  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Carton,"  Jim  retorted  stiffly. 
"  But  that  was  my  choice !  ' 

'  Perhaps,"  Mr.  Carton  said.  "  I  accept  your 
correction.  But  that  doesn't  change  the  situation 
as  far  as  Alpha  Rho  is  concerned.  I  think  this  sums 
up  our  interview,"  he  said  rising. 

"No,  it  doesn't!"  Smythe  blurted  out.  "We 
aren't  going  to  be  deprived  of  our  rights!  We've 
seen  to  that!  ' 

u  May  I  ask  just  what  you  have  in  mind?  '  Mr. 
Carton's  voice  was  quiet. 

44  Well,  Dr.  Siddon  is  going  to  see  Dr.  Brander 
about  you  this  afternoon!  "  Smythe  cried.  We've 
told  him  a  thing  or  two  !  ' 

Mr.  Carton  turned  slowly  to  Jim. 
Is  this  true?  "  he  asked,  softly. 
Yes,  sir!  '   Jim  said  sullenly. 

The  teacher  looked  long  and  thoughtfully  at  him. 

"I  —  didn't  —  think  —  it  —  possible !  '  he  said, 
his  eyes  introspective.  '  I  really  did  not.  Hm !  ' 

There  was  silence.  Mr.  Carton's  gaze  wandered 
out  to  the  view  out  of  his  window.  Jim  was  in 
agony.  He  did  not  altogether  know  what  the 
teacher  had  in  mind.  Of  course,  on  the  face  of  it 
the  teacher  evidently  thought  that  Jim  had  been  the 
one  to  take  the  complaint  to  the  chairman  of  the  high 
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school  committee.  Jim  would  have  liked  to  clear 
himself  of  that.  But  he  did  not  know  how  to  do  it 
without  giving  an  equally  wrong  impression  that  he 
was  trying  to  retreat  from  the  situation.  But  even 
that  suspicion  did  not  quite  explain  Mr.  Carton's 
manner.  There  was  such  deep  amazement  and  dis- 
taste expressed  in  it  that  Jim  wondered  why  Mr. 
Carton  should  have  expected  any  sense  of  obligation 
to  him.  After  all,  had  he  not  forced  him  to 
fight  on  his  very  first  day  in  school?  Had  he  not 
called  him  a  snob  before  other  boys  at  a  time  when 
Jim  was  not  present  to  defend  himself  ?  It  was  inex- 
cusable ! 

Mr.  Carton  suddenly  came  out  of  his  abstraction, 
stepped  quickly  to  the  wall  telephone  and  turning  a 
numbered  dial,  called  up  the  principal's  office. 

"Miss  Smith,  is  Dr.  Siddon  in  the  school?"  he 
asked. 

Yes,  Mr.  Carton,"  the  boys  heard  the  voice  of 
the  principal's  secretary.  "  He's  with  Dr.  Brander 
at  this  moment." 

Will  you  kindly  ask  them  whether  they  will  see 
me  and  a  committee  of  boys  on  a  somewhat  impor- 
tant matter?  "  he  said. 

'  Certainly.     Will  you  hold  the  wire?" 

The  room  was  charged  with  suspense  for  the  boys 
in  the  silence  that  followed.  Then  the  secretary's 
voice  sounded  again. 

Yes,  Mr.  Carton.     They're  ready  to  see  you." 
Thank  you,  Miss  Smith.     We're  going  now." 

He  hung  up  the  receiver  and  nodded  to  the  boys 
to  follow  him.  They  entered  the  electric  cage  and 
got  off  on  the  ground  floor.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken  until  they  had  entered  the  principal's  office. 
It  was  a  large  pleasant  room  that  managed  to  com- 
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bine  the  effect  of  a  simply  but  finely  furnished  studio 
with  that  of  an  up-to-date  business  office. 

With  the  principal  was  Dr.  Siddon.  He  was  a 
short,  corpulent  little  man,  who  had  been  educated  in 
a  German  university  and  had  imbibed  its  spirit  of 
strict  formalism. 

"  Dr.  Siddon  and  Dr.  Brander,  I  must  bring  to 
your  attention  a  matter  that  reflects  upon  me,"  Mr. 
Carton  said  slowly.  These  boys  are  a  committee 
from  Alpha  Rho,  a  fraternity  that  meets  outside  of 
school  — " 

Dr.  Siddon  interrupted. 

4  Ah,  yes,  I  know  about  that.  In  fact  I  came  here 
this  afternoon  to  see  about  it.  But  I  hope  the  mat- 
ter will  be  satisfactorily  settled  for  both  sides. 
Though  it  does  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Carton,  strictly 
speaking,  we  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  these 
boys  so  long  as  they  do  not  violate  the  rules  of  the 
school." 

"  It  is  not  on  that  matter  that  I've  come  here," 
Mr.  Carton  said  coldly.  "  Though  unfortunately 
the  two  are  related.  What  I  have  come  for  is  to  — 
confess.  At  the  beginning  of  last  term,  when  this 
boy,  Smolett,  entered  Lincoln,  in  fact  on  his  first  day, 
I  saw  that  a  fight  was  impending  between  him  and 
another  boy,  Smolensky  — " 

The  hot  blood  rushed  to  Jim's  face.  Too  late  he 
saw  the  wretched  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Carton. 

"  Please,  Mr.  Carton,  I  hadn't  the  least  inten- 
tion — "  he  began. 

Dr.  Siddon  silenced  him  with  a  look. 
1  Go  on,  Mr.  Carton!  "  he  said. 

For  reasons  which  I  shall  present  in  full  if  you 
decide  to  bring  me  up  on  charges  before  the  high 
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school  committee,"  Mr.  Carton  continued  as  though 
Jim  had  not  spoken,  "  I  compelled  the  two  boys  to 
fight  it  out  in  the  gymnasium  of  this  school.  As  a 
result  this  boy,  Smolett,  had  his  shoulder  dislo- 
cated!" 

He  stopped  abruptly. 

There  was  a  grave  silence.  Dr.  Brander  looked 
distressed.  Dr.  Siddon  fussed  with  his  glasses. 

Why  —  er  —  Mr.  Carton,  this  is  rather  seri- 
ous, I  should  say!  Er  —  boys,  you  may  go.  I'll 
summon  you  later  on,  Smolett.  Good  afternoon!  " 

The  boys  went  quietly  out  of  the  office.  Jim  felt 
ready  to  pass  out  of  life,  he  was  so  wretched.  How 
could  Mr.  Carton  have  so  mistaken  him?  Yet,  now 
that  he  asked  the  question  he  remembered  having 
threatened  or  hinted  a  threat  when  Bannister  told 
him,  the  term  before,  that  Mr.  Carton  had  called 
him  before  Bannister  and  other  boys,  a  snob.  Jim 
saw  it  all  now.  Of  course,  Bannister  either  reported 
the  threat  to  the  teacher  or  Mr.  Carton  guessed  it  in 
Jim's  subsequent  behavior.  When  Jim  came,  there- 
fore, as  spokesman  for  Alpha  Rho  to  threaten  resist- 
ance against  Mr.  Carton,  it  was  almost  inevitable 
that  the  teacher  should  mistake  his  intention.  That, 
then,  was  what  he  meant  when  he  had  said, 

"  I  _  didn't  —  think  —  it  —  possible !  " 

Now  the  mischief  was  done  as  thoroughly  as 
though  Jim  had  really  acted  the  informer.  Of 
course,  as  a  self-respecting  man  Mr.  Carton  could 
not  tolerate  remaining,  as  he  thought  himself,  under 
the  shadow  of  a  threat  of  exposure  by  a  boy.  Be- 
lieving this  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  take  the 
initiative  in  reporting  the  matter  to  the  authorities. 

From  what  Jim  had  heard  of  Dr.  Siddon  he  knew 
that  it  would  be  serious  for  Mr.  Carton.  That  was 
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as  clear  to  him  as  though  he  were  present  at  what 
was  going  on  in  the  principal's  office  that  very  mo- 
ment. His  intuition  was  right. 

u  You  realize,  of  course,  Mr.  Carton,  that  youVe 
brought  a  serious  charge  against  yourself,"  Dr.  Sid- 
don  was  saying  ponderously.  You,  a  teacher  in 
our  public  schools,  acting  as  teacher,  compel  two  of 
your  pupils  to  fight  —  and  under  the  school's  roof! 
It  is  against  every  conception  of  discipline  and  exam- 
ple I  have  ever  heard  of  and  violates  several  by-laws. 
The  fact  that  actual  physical  injury  followed  aggra- 
vates the  situation.  You  understand,  don't  you,  that 
I  have  no  alternative  but  to  present  the  matter  to  the 
high  school  committee  for  action?  ' 

"  I  do,  Dr.  Siddon,"  Mr.  Carton  said.  "  I  shall 
be  at  your  disposal  any  time.  Good  afternoon!  ' 

He  left  the  office  with  a  brief  reassuring  nod  at 
Dr.  Brander  who  was  too  perturbed  to  respond. 
He  liked  the  teacher.  He  trusted  his  judgment,  even 
his  impulses.  But  he  knew  that  Dr.  Siddon  would 
not  understand  the  sturdy,  unconventional,  right- 
hearted,  practical,  if  sometimes  rash,  spirit  of  the 
young  man.  He  foresaw  trouble  for  Mr.  Carton. 
Under  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  by-laws  —  and 
strict  interpretation  was  Dr.  Siddon's  passion  —  Mr. 
Carton  might  have  his  license  as  teacher  revoked. 

Outside  in  the  hall  Mr.  Carton  found  Jim  waiting 
for  him.  There  was  pain  in  the  boy's  eyes  as  he 
stepped  up  to  speak  to  him. 

4  How  could  you  think  it  of  me?  '  Jim  said,  his 
voice  tremulous,  his  eyes  filling.  "  I'm  not  an  in- 
former. I  wouldn't  have  done  it  if  my  life  had  de- 
pended on  it.  I'm  not  —  a  —  rotter!' 

His  voice  failed  him.  He  dared  not  go  on,  lest  he 
break  down.  But  the  hurt  he  felt  was  so  apparent 
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that  Mr.  Carton  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 
The  hall  was  deserted  for  the  moment.  Most  of 
the  school  boys  had  gone  home.  They  were  near  the 
door  of  the  auditorium,  which  was  also  deserted  at 
that  hour. 

The  teacher  continued  looking  at  the  boy  and  for 
the  first  time  saw  deeply  into  his  heart. 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  he  said  slowly.  '  I  certainly 
owe  you  my  humblest  apology.  I  have  done  you  a 
deep  injustice.  I  didn't  believe  it  possible  that  you 
could  mean  to  threaten  me  with  that  —  and  you 
didn't.  1  see  it  now.  1  —  forgive  me,  will  you?  ' 

He  held  out  his  hand.     Jim  clasped  it. 

"  Please,  help  me  1  "  he  begged.  "  I  want  to  do 
what  I  can  to  —  to  —  to  —  save  you  1  ' 

The  teacher  pressed  his  hand. 

"  There  is  nothing  for  you  to  do,  old  man,  except 
to  tell  the  truth  of  it  all.  Don't  worry,  though. 
It'll  be  all  right."  ^ 

He  smiled  assuringly  as  he  left. 

But  Jim  knew  that  it  would  be  anything  but  all 
right  for  Mr.  Carton.  And  he,  Jim  Smolett,  would 
be  responsible  for  whatever  happened  to  himl 


CHAPTER  XI 

JIM  SMOLETT'S  PILGRIMAGE 

AS  a  rule  Jim  did  not  confide  his  school  difficulties 
to  his  father.  Lincoln  High  was  a  sensitive 
matter  between  them.  They  rarely  touched  on  it. 
Moreover,  Jim  considered  that  to  inflict  on  his  father 
a  recital  of  his  troubles  would  be  a  kind  of  whining. 
To-night,  however,  he  felt  he  could  not  avoid  it. 
Yet  Jim  was  not  in  trouble  at  Lincoln  High;  or 
rather  it  was  not  his  trouble  primarily.  No  matter 
what  the  outcome  of  the  charges  against  Mr.  Carton, 
Jim  himself  would  be  untouched  —  except  in  con- 
science. J.  Henley  at  his  worst  might  have  shrugged 
and  said,  u  Serves  him  right!  Had  no  business  to 
call  me  *  snob  ';  and  make  me  fight!  '  At  his  best 
he  would  have  excused  himself  with,  (  Well,  I  didn't 
bring  it  on !  It's  none  of  my  affair."  But  J.  Hen- 
ley's way  was  not  Jim  Smolett's.  As  he  sat  at  his 
lessons  in  the  library  of  his  home,  his  mind  refused 
to  take  in  historical  data  about  the  Goths  and  the 
Vandals.  It  behaved  much  as  murderers  are  re- 
puted to  do;  it  kept  returning  to  the  scene  of  his 
crime.  For,  in  spite  of  all  the  arguments  with  which 
the  spirit  of  J.  Henley  kept  assuring  him  that  he  had 
committed  no  crime,  that  it  was  Mr.  Carton's  own 
fault  entirely;  that  even  the  teacher  had  absolved 
him  from  blame,  Jim  felt  a  heavy  load  on  his  heart 
and  mind.  Clearly  he  owed  Mr.  Carton  some  help 
in  extricating  him  from  the  serious  difficulty  into 
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which  he  had  plunged  while  doing  what  he  considered 
his  duty.  Had  it  been  a  problem  in  which  boys  only 
were  concerned,  Jim  would  have  kept  his  difficulties 
to  himself  and  solved  them  or  suffered  by  himself. 
But  this  was  a  problem  in  which  men  and  the  ways  of 
men's  minds  were  the  factors.  Jim  felt  lost.  All 
that  was  clear  to  him  was  that  he  could  not  let  Mr. 
Carton  take  the  consequences  impending  over  him. 
Jim's  eyes  wandered  repeatedly  oil  his  lessons 
toward  his  father  as  the  latter  sat  at  the  other  end 
of  the  big  library  table  engrossed  in  his  newspapers. 
Although  at  such  a  time  neither  said  much,  some- 
times not  a  word  for  hours,  they  felt  a  comforting 
sense  of  each  other's  nearness.  Jim  knew  that  his 
father  was  ready  at  any  moment  to  lay  down  his 
paper  and  help  him  in  any  way  he  needed.  The  boy 
rarely  broke  in  on  him,  however,  especially  when  he 
saw  the  absorbed  troubled  look  on  his  face  as  he  read 
of  some  unhappy  development  somewhere  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Smolett,  notwithstanding  the  tranquil- 
lity of  his  own  life  and  career,  had  a  way  of  taking 
the  world's  problems  to  heart.  War,  disaster  of 
any  kind,  no  matter  how  far  removed  from  his  per- 
sonal affairs,  concerned  him.  To  J.  Henley  this 
"  borrowing  trouble  from  China  '  appeared  folly. 
Even  to  Jim,  until  that  day,  it  would  have  seemed 
far-fetched.  But  now  the  boy  understood  and  sym- 
pathized. He  was  himself  concerned  about  some- 
thing that  did  not  affect  his  own  welfare.  Mr.  Car- 
ton was  not  even  his  teacher  any  longer.  Yet  he  felt 
between  them  a  new  and  distressing  tie.  Worst  of 
all,  he  could  think  of  nothing  wherewith  to  mend  this 
matter  in  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  mar.  Jim 
recognized  at  last  what  was  behind  the  troubled  look 
on  his  father  as  he  read  his  papers. 
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Mr.  Smolett,  who  was  more  sensitive  to  the  boy's 
state  of  mind  than  Jim  guessed,  caught  his  son's  eyes 
on  him  and  put  down  his  paper. 

What  is  it,  son?  "  he  said  kindly,  taking  off  his 
glasses. 

Jim  sighed  with  relief. 

"  Well,  dad,  I  didn't  intend  troubling  you.  But 
now  that  you've  asked  —  1  am  up  against  a  problem 
—  not  mathematics,  either.  And  it's  got  me  both- 
ered. But  I  can  just  as  well  wait  till  you  have  noth- 
ing better  to  do,  you  know." 

His  father  rose,  walked  around  to  the  great  dav- 
enport before  the  fireplace  and  sat  down.  Jim  did 
the  same.  Then  for  the  first  time  Mr.  Smolett 
learned  what  took  place  at  Lincoln  High  on  Jim's 
first  day;  of  the  fight  in  the  gymnasium;  of  what  had 
caused  the  boy's  dislocated  shoulder;  of  Alpha  Rho, 
though  the  boy  touched  only  briefly  on  that;  of  the 
scene  that  day  in  Dr.  Brander's  office;  of  the  outlook 
for  Mr.  Carton  as  foreshadowed  by  Dr.  Siddon's 
words  and  manner.  When  he  had  finished  his  story, 
Jim  watched  his  father's  thoughtful  expression. 
Mr.  Smolett  was  clearly  impressed.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments he  remained  silent.  Then  he  said  slowly, 

'Mr.  Carton  has  done  a  very  unusual  thing  — 
for  a  teacher.  I  can  see  that  his  intentions  were 
good.  Unfortunately  when  a  man  does  the  unusual 
the  world  is  inclined  to  judge  him  by  consequences 
rather  than  by  intentions.  Now,  what  were  the 
consequences?  Both  of  you  boys  were  badly  bat- 
tered; and  you  got  a  dislocated  shoulder." 

4  But,  consider,  dad,  we  would  have  fought  any- 
how, Smolensky  and  I !  '  Jim  protested.  "  There 
was  bad  blood  between  us." 
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44  Perhaps.  But  that  will  be  hard  for  Mr.  Carton 
to  prove,"  Mr.  Smolett  said,  watching  his  son. 

"  No,  it  won't!  "  Jim  cried  eagerly.  u  Because  I 
shall  tell  all  about  that  to  the  high  school  committee, 
or  whoever  tries  him  on  the  charges.  And  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  Smolensky  will  do  the  same. 
Dad,  I'll  get  the  chance  to  testify,  won't  I?  " 

Mr.  Smolett  looked  into  the  fire. 

44  If  you  insist,  I  suppose  the  committee  will  prob- 
ably hear  you,"  he  said.  His  voice  was  gentle  and 
touched  with  pride  for  Jim. 

44  Well,  I  certainly  shall  insist.  It's  the  least  I 
can  dol '  Jim  said. 

Mr.  Smolett  nodded. 

44  But  whether  it  will  help  Mr.  Carton,  I  am  not 
sure,"  he  said.  The  people  who  can  understand 
only  the  usual — and  there  are  sure  to  be  some  of 
that  kind  on  the  committee  — " 

44  Dad,  Dr.  Siddon,  the  chairman,  is  just  that 
kind! '  Jim  cried. 

44  It  may  be.  I  don't  know  him,"  Mr.  Smolett 
said  in  mild  reproof.  "  But  if  he  is,  he  will  insist 
that  it  was  Mr.  Carton's  duty  to  avert  a  fight  between 
his  pupils,  not  to  bring  it  on." 

Jim  would  have  succumbed  were  it  not  for  a  feel- 
ing that  his  father  was  subtly  leading  him  to  a  pos- 
sible solution  which  he  wanted  to  come  from  the  boy. 

44  But,  dad,"  he  said.  u  If  we  had  fought  it  out 
in  the  street  somewhere,  Smolensky  and  I  would 
be  hating  each  other  even  now.  As  it  is  — " 

He  stopped  suddenly;  and  the  quick  look  with 
which  his  father  turned  to  him  made  him  color. 

44  Go  on,  Jim,  this  is  rather  important." 

44  Well—" 
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But  Jim  could  not  go  on.  He  was  not  a  self- 
conscious  boy;  and  was  not  used  to  analyzing  his 
feelings.  Under  his  father's  kindly  urge,  however, 
he  soon  found  his  thought  clear.  But  pride,  an  echo 
of  J.  Henley,  stood  in  the  way  of  his  words. 

"  Rather  difficult,  eh,  son?  "  Mr.  Smolett  smiled. 

Well,  Mr.  Carton  is  in  a  difficult  situation.  You 
want  to  help  him,  don't  you  ?  Then  you've  got  to  be 
prepared  to  do  something  or  other  that  will  seem 
difficult.  Suppose  you  begin  by  rehearsing  on  me." 

Jim  gulped. 

"  Well,  I  should  say  that  Smolensky  and  I  under- 
stand each  other  a  little  better  now,"  he  said.  u  At 
any  rate  we  don't  despise  each  other  as  we  did  before 
the  fight.  I  thought  he  was  just  a  joke,  with  noth- 
ing to  him;  tenement  bred,  you  know,  sickly.  He 
isn't.  And  I  know  he  thought  me  soft  — 4  mamma's 
boy,'  he  called  me.  Well,  Mr.  Carton  made  us 
shake  hands  after  the  fight  to  show  that  we  didn't 
despise  each  other  that  way  any  more  —  and  we 
shook  hands." 

He  paused  hopefully.  But  his  father  seemed  un- 
convinced. 

u  That,  too,  in  effect,  might  have  happened  with- 
out his  interference,"  he  said  regretfully. 

Jim  was  at  the  end  of  his  resources.  If  his  father 
could  not  help,  there  was  no  help  anywhere. 
They  looked  into  the  fire  without  speaking.  Jim  was 
appalled.  That  his  father  should  have  no  solution! 
It  was  incredible.  Jim  had  taken  such  pride  in  what 
he  had  heard  of  his  father's  insight  and  fine  judg- 
ment as  editor,  as  man  of  affairs.  He  was  consid- 
ered a  competent  critic  of  current  events,  a  sympa- 
thetic interpreter  of  the  thoughts  and  motives  of  even 
alien  races.  Yet  he  could  not  help  his  own  sonl 
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So  incredible  it  was  —  that  Jim  did  not  believe  it. 
His  father  must  have  some  suggestion  — 

It  came  to  Jim  like  a  shot. 

".  .  .  When  a  man  does  the  unusual  the  world 
is  inclined  to  judge  him  by  consequences  .  .  ."  his 
father  had  said. 

"  Dad,  I've  got  it !  '  he  cried,  turning  to  him. 
"  Mr.  Carton  had  us  fight  in  order  to  make  us  under- 
stand each  other.  Well,  if  he  is  to  be  judged  by 
consequences,  I'm  going  to  show  them  some  good 
onesl  Dad  — !'  He  rose  slowly  as  the  magni- 
tude and  the  difficulty  of  his  undertaking  came  to 
him.  '  I'm  going  after  Smolensky.  I  haven't  had 
much  to  do  with  him.  But  I'm  going  to  be  as  good 
friends  with  him  as  he'll  let  me.  And  when  he  hears 
why,  I'm  pretty  sure  he  won't  refuse  to  help.  In 
fact,  he's  showed  up  pretty  decent  several  times  since 
we  first  met."  He  blushed  at  the  recollection. 
"  I'm  going  to  make  friends  with  him,  I  tell  you. 
Then  I'm  going  to  insist  that  the  committee  judge 
Mr.  Carton  by  that  as  the  consequence  of  the 
fight !  " 

Mr.  Smolett  smiled. 

"  Isn't  that  rather  like  —  manufacturing  evi- 
dence? "  he  asked. 

Jim  was  flustered  for  the  moment.  Then  he  re- 
covered his  mood. 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  he  said.  '  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  Mr.  Carton  I  shouldn't  have  been  thrown  in 
with  Smolensky  as  much  as  I  was  —  and,  anyway, 
there's  no  law  against  my  making  friends  with  him, 
is  there?  " 

"No,  son,  there  isn't!'  Mr.  Smolett  laughed; 
and  there  was  a  ring  to  his  laugh  which  was  not  mere 
amusement.  "  Go  on  and  good  luck  to  you !  '  His 
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expression   changed.       '  How   do  you  mean  to   go 
about  it?  ' 

Jim  turned  away.  There  was  so  much  determina- 
tion in  his  decision  that  he  felt  sensitive  about  it. 

"  There's  only  one  way  to  do  it,  dad!  '  he  said 
slowly.  "  I'm  going  down  to  visit  him  at  his  home. 
I'm  going  about  it  as  I  would  with  Don  Bronson  if  he 
were  the  boy.  I've  made  such  a  mess  that  I've  just 
got  to  do  something  —  and  this  seems  to  me  the 
only  way.  And,  dad,  you  made  me  think  of  it." 

Mr.  Smolett  reached  around  to  the  table  for  his 
pipe.  He  could  barely  conceal  his  eagerness,  his 
gratitude;  yet  he  felt  it  was  too  soon  to  show  it. 
So  he  busied  himself  with  his  pipe.  When  he  was 
partly  obscured  in  its  veil  of  smoke,  he  said, 

"  Well,  Jim,  it's  a  delicate  proposition  you're 
tackling.  May  I  say  something  to  help  —  and 
warn  you  ?  ' 

*  Go  on,  dad,"  Jirn  said  eagerly,  dropping  to  his 
side.  You  know  it's  your  idea !  ' 

Mr.  Smolett  denied  it  laughingly. 

You  can't  drag  me  in  as  accomplice!  "  he  said. 
'  It  was  you  who  suggested  the  plan.  If  anything  I 
have  said  made  you  think  of  it —  But,  seriously, 
this  is  what  I  want  to  tell  you:  You're  going  about 
it  in  the  hardest  way  —  and  the  riskiest.  Whether 
you  succeed  or  make  things  worse  than  before  de- 
pends not  so  much  on  what  you  do  as  on  what  you 
are.  Let  me  put  it  this  way.  You're  going  to  visit 
a  land  and  people  foreign  to  you.  Now,  there  are 
two  kinds  of  travelers.  One  kind  sees  only  the  dif- 
ferences between  themselves  and  the  people  they 
stare  at;  and  seeing  them  different  they  assume  that 
they  must  be  inferior.  Such  people  come  back  the 
worse  for  travel  and  arouse  as  much  prejudice  as 
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they  acquire.  I  once  saw  a  tourist  nearly  mobbed 
in  Italy  just  because  of  the  disdainful  expression  with 
which  he  turned  to  stare  at  a  group  of  peasants. 
Well,  Jim,  you've  got  the  most  sensitive  race  in  the 
world  to  deal  with  when  you  go  down  to  the  east  side. 
One  glimpse  of  that  tourist  in  you  and  your  whole 
enterprise  is  — "  He  snapped  his  fingers. 

'  I  know,"  Jim  said  in  a  low  voice.  '  I  was  so 
surprised,  too,  in  Smolensky !  ' 

"  What's  more,  Jim,  you  can't  pretend  to  them 
that  you're  going  down  for  any  interest  you  feel  in 
them.  They'd  guess  the  truth,  even  if  you  didn't 
tell  them,  as  you  will.  It's  a  subtle  job  you've  got 
on  your  hands  —  unless  you're  of  the  other  type  of 
traveler  I  have  in  mind.  If  you  can  see  through 
the  differences  and  down  to  the  things  you  have  in 
common  with  the  other  fellow;  or  what  is  still  bet- 
ter, if  you  can  see  things  to  learn  of  him,  then  you 
may  get  what  you  want  besides  learning  something 
precious.  We  were  in  Tangiers,  your  mother  and  I, 
with  a  party  of  tourists  when  suddenly  I  looked 
around  and  discovered  she  was  missing.  We  were 
pretty  well  scared,  as  the  guides  themselves  looked 
frightened  and  it  was  getting  dark.  When  we  found 
her  again  she  Was  having  a  fine  time  with  a  native 
woman  who  was  showing  her  how  to  do  some  kind 
of  embroidery.  It  seems  that  your  mother  had 
caught  sight  of  the  woman  sewing  on  a  little  coat  and 
had  shown  such  sincere  interest  that  the  native  made 
her  stay  while  she  taught  her  how  to  do  it.  All  the 
time  the  woman  kept  jabbering  at  your  mother  in  a 
language  she  did  not  understand,  although  the  native 
thought  she  could.  That  funny  little  Oriental  coat 
which  you  wore  as  a  baby  was  the  sequel. 

"  Now,  let  me  tell  you  something  about  Isadore's 
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father.  I  had  asked  a  Jewish  editor  to  introduce  me 
to  some  typical  immigrant  Jew  in  America,  one  who 
would  reflect  what  the  average  man  among  them 
thinks  and  feels.  In  Mr.  Smolensky  1  found  just 
that  man.  He  works  beyond  his  strength  to  give  his 
children  a  chance  for  education.  He  is  ready  to  sac- 
rifice himself  for  them  —  and  I'm  afraid  it's  too 
much  for  him." 

"  I  shouldn't  think  they  would  let  him  do  it !  '  Jim 
said  reflectively. 

They  have  no  choice.  The  boy  has  offered  to 
leave  school  and  help  his  father.  But  the  old  man 
wouldn't  listen  to  it.  He  even  threatened  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him  if  he  did  not  keep  on  with 
school.  That's  typical  of  the  Jews  —  their  passion 
for  education.  When  you  see  the  old  man,  there- 
fore, remember  what  he  is  trying  to  do.  .  .  .  Jim,  I 
wonder  .  .  .  Well,  I  wish  you  the  best  of  luck,  as 
much  on  our  account  as  on  Mr.  Carton's!  ' 

The  uncertainty  in  his  father's  tone  brought  a 
blush  to  Jim's  face.  He  wished  his  father  had  more 
confidence  in  him;  in  his  undertaking.  Then  he 
realized  that  he  had  given  his  father  little  reason  to 
feel  confidence  in  him  in  such  a  matter. 

"  Well,  dad,  I'll  do  my  best!  '  Jim  said  dispirit- 
edly but  with  a  hint  of  doggedness. 

"  I'm  sure  you  will!  "  said  Mr.  Smolett  heartily. 

That  night  Jim  lay  awake  for  hours  planning  and 
rehearsing  methods  of  approach.  He  had  not  seen 
Izzy  for  days  —  their  class  schedules  were  different 
now.  Since  the  Jefferson-Lincoln  race  they  had  met 
only  occasionally.  When  they  did  they  greeted  each 
other  pleasantly  enough.  But  there  had  been  no 
growth  in  intimacy  between  them. 
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Jim  committed  to  memory  a  dozen  little  speeches 
with  which  he  meant  to  break  the  ice  for  their  new 
relation.  He  decided  to  go  to  school  in  his  motor 
car,  to  leave  it  at  a  neighboring  garage  and  after 
school  to  invite  Izzy  for  a  ride.  There  he  would 
put  the  matter  to  him  frankly.  It  was  "  up  to  '  Jim 
rather  than  Izzy  to  save  Mr.  Carton  and  Jim  would 
have  to  make  all  the  advances.  He  prayed  silently 
that  Izzy  would  not  make  it  too  hard  for  him. 

One  plan  which  Jim  determined  on  was  to  get 
Izzy  to  study  with  him.  While  Jim  was  proficient 
in  most  subjects  and  excelled  in  manual  training  and 
languages,  Izzy  topped  him  in  his  keen  study  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  but  was  weak  in  the  lan- 
guages and  shop  work.  He  felt,  therefore,  that 
they  could  cooperate  in  their  studies  with  mutual 
benefit.  At  least  that  was  what  he  tried  to  tell  him- 
self; and  hoped  to  convince  Izzy. 

He  arose  next  morning  full  of  his  resolve.  Going 
to  the  neighboring  garage  he  got  out  his  two-seated 
runabout  and  drove  to  school  in  it.  He  parked  it  in 
another  garage  several  blocks  from  Lincoln  and  went 
up  to  Izzy's  section  room.  The  boy  was  not  there. 
He  waited  for  him  till  the  first  assembly  bell.  Then 
he  asked  Izzy's  section  officer  about  him. 

"Smolensky?"  Mr.  Morgan  said.  "  Why,  he 
hasn't  been  to  school  for  over  a  week.  His  father  is 
seriously  ill." 

"  Have  you  any  idea  when  he  will  be  back?  "  Jim 
asked,  his  heart  sinking. 

"  I'm  afraid  he  may  have  to  give  up  school  alto- 
gether," Mr.  Morgan  informed  him.  '  His  sister 
brought  his  books  in  yesterday.  He  will  probably 
have  to  go  to  work." 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE    OMEN 

IZZY  sat  before  a  thick  volume,  his  brow  propped 
by  his  hand  and  wrinkled  with  the  appearance  of 
studying.  Opposite  him  at  the  table  in  the  living 
room  behind  the  little  tailor  shop  his  sister  Rose,  a 
girl  of  fourteen,  also  seemed  immersed  in  a  book. 
But  it  was  only  pretense  on  the  part  of  both  for  the 
benefit  of  their  father,  who  could  see  them  from  his 
bed  in  the  next  room.  They  heard  their  mother 
complaining. 

"  Look  at  him,  doctor !  "  she  was  saying  in  Jewish. 
1  A  grown  up  man  and  behaves  like  a  little  child,  so 
stubborn  he  is !  There  in  the  back  room  is  sunlight 
and  quiet.  He  could  get  well  and  strong  in  a  week 
there.  Would  you  believe  it!  I  can't  get  him  to 
stay  any  place  but  in  this  dark  hole!  And  why?  So 
that  he  can  look  at  the  shop  with  one  eye  and  with 
the  other  watch  his  children  studying.  And  worry! 
He  worries  about  his  shop,  about  me,  the  children, 
their  school  lessons,  everything.  How  does  he  ex- 
pect to  get  well  that  way !  ' 

Dr.  Finstein  chided  the  sick  man. 

Your  wife  is  perfectly  right  1  '  he  said.  "  For 
years  you've  used  and  abused  your  body  as  though 
it  were  an  iron  machine.  A  machine?  Why,  even 
that  isn't  worked  all  the  time.  When  it  is  ailing  a 
machine  gets  repaired.  But  you,  you  never  give 

your  body  a  bit  of  rest,  a  bit  of  consideration.     Well, 
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it  is  ailing  now.     And  you  simply  must  be  quiet ! ' 

"  For  how  long,  doctor?  '  asked  the  patient,  his 
eyes  wandering  into  the  next  room  to  Izzy  and  Rose. 

u  For  as  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  give  your  heart 
a  good  rest." 

"  And  while  I'm  lying  here  who's  going  to  say 
how-do-you-do  to  the  landlord,  the  butcher,  the  cloth 
dealers  and  my  customers  ?  Who's  going  to  see  to  it 
that  my  children  are  going  to  stay  in  school?  ' 

Izzy  and  Rose  exchanged  guilty  looks  and  their 
mother  in  the  next  room  averted  her  eyes  from  her 
husband. 

"  Your  children  are  old  enough  to  take  care  of 
themselves,"  Dr.  Finstein  said  sternly.  u  At  any 
rate  you  aren't  strong  enough  to  keep  on  working  as 
you  did.  Your  heart  simply  won't  stand  it.  Izzy, 
at  least,  should  go  to  work!  ' 

Izzy  jumped  up  from  his  chair. 

"  That's  just  what  I've  been  telling  him,  doctor!  ' 
he  said  eagerly.     "  A  big  grown  up  feller  like  me  — " 

"  Go  back  to  your  lessons !  '  his  father  said,  his 
voice  rising  in  excitement.  Izzy  obeyed.  '  Doc- 
tor," the  sick  man  went  on,  '  you  see  what  I  am, 
don't  you?  A  pair  of  hands  and  nothing  more. 
Rather  than  my  children  should  be  the  same,  poor 
uneducated  laborer  that  I  am,  I'll  get  up  and  work 
till  the  last  moment.  As  long  as  I  have  two  hands, 
my  children  shall  go  to  school!  ' 

'  But  it's  only  wasting  time  to  make  a  boy  keep  at 
school  when  his  taste  is  for  something  else,"  Dr.  Fin- 
stein  said,  groping  for  an  argument. 

He  saw  at  once  that  he  had  guessed  wrong. 

You  don't  know  him,  doctor !  "  the  sick  man  said 
triumphantly.  ;  It  would  break  his  heart  to  leave 
school.  He  wants  to  be  a  doctor,  like  you !  ' 
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"  But,  father,  I  can  go  to  night  school,  after 
work!  "  Izzy  broke  in.  l  Besides  — " 

"  Sarah,"  his  father  said  gently,  u  please  close  the 
door.  We're  interfering  with  their  lessons." 

Mrs.  Smolensky  did  as  he  asked. 

"  Now,  tell  me,  Dr.  Finstein,  how  can  he  be  a  doc- 
tor, too,  if  he  doesn't  keep  on  with  school?  "  the  sick 
man  demanded. 

Dr.  Finstein  was  in  a  quandary. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "  But  I  do  know  this: 
You  must  give  your  mind  as  well  as  your  body  per- 
fect rest —  and  immediately.  Otherwise  I  shall  not 
be  responsible  for  the  consequences!  ' 

"  Consequences  "  seemed  to  mean  to  the  sick  man 
"  children."  He  made  a  strong  effort  to  quiet  him- 
self. But  he  could  not  help  saying  a  moment  later, 

"  Doctor,  don't  you  want  to  talk  to  my  Izzy  a 
moment?  He  studies  from  such  big  books — " 
There  was  pride  in  his  manner.  '  It  must  be  a  fine 
school.  Such  big  books  they  give  him!  Do  ask 
him  a  question  or  two  about  doctor  subjects.  I'm 
sure  he  will  surprise  you !  ' 

Mrs.  Smolensky  tried  to  catch  the  doctor's  eye. 
But  Dr.  Finstein  in  his  readiness  to  humor  his  patient 
was  already  on  his  way.  Entering  the  living  room 
he  closed  the  door  behind  him.  He  looked  at  the 
book  out  of  which  Izzy  was  supposed  to  be  doing  his 
school  lessons. 

"  Why,  my  boy,  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that 
you  use  Gray's  4  Anatomy  '  at  Lincoln?1  he  said 
surprised.  "Isn't  it  too  advanced?  We  used  it 
in  medical  school — " 

He  stopped  as  Izzy  jumped  up  with  his  finger  on 
his  lips. 

"  It's  a  library  book!  "  the  boy  whispered. 
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"  Well,  but  your  school  work — " 

Rose  shook  her  head  warningly  at  the  doctor. 

"  Sure,  we  take  up  Gray's  *  Anatomy  '  in  school  1  " 
Izzy  was  speaking  loudly  for  his  father's  ears. 

To  the  doctor  Rose  whispered  hurriedly, 

"  Izzy  and  I  left  school  when  father  got  sick. 
We're  looking  for  jobs.  But  father  doesn't  know. 
And  he  mustn't  till  he  is  well.  It  would  worry  him 
terribly.  That's  why  we're  pretending  we're  doing 
our  home  work.  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  let  him 
find  out!" 

'  I  see !  "  Dr.  Finstein  said  loudly.  "  Well,  Izzy, 
any  time  you  want  to  see  some  good  bone  and  car- 
tilage slides  come  and  use  my  microscope.  I've  a 
pretty  good  collection." 

Thanks,  doctor,  oh,  thank  you  1  '  Rose  said  ex- 
citedly, while  Izzy  looked  almost  cheerful.  "  Oh, 
Iz,  isn't  it  great!  Doctor,  he  will  be  crazy  with 
happiness  to  do  it !  ' 

Dr.  Finstein  nodded  and  went  back  to  his  pa- 
tient. 

"  He's  a  bright  boy,"  he  said  thoughtfully.  For 
some  moments  he  remained  silent  in  perplexed 
thought.  Then  with  sudden  decision  he  sat  down  by 
the  sick  man.  '  Listen,  Mr.  Smolensky.  I  am 
willing  to  gamble  on  your  son.  I'm  willing  to  lend 
you  enough  money  to  keep  him  in  school  till  —  well, 
till  you  can  pay  it  back." 

His  patient  turned  startled  eyes  on  him,  as  did 
Mrs.  Smolensky.  She  looked  eagerly  at  her  hus- 
band. He  put  his  hand  on  the  doctor's. 

"  You  have  a  golden  heart,"  Mr.  Smolensky  said 
with  a  queer  smile.  "  I  don't  see  how  you  can  be  a 
good  doctor  with  such  a  heart.  But  I  can't  let  you 
do  it.  Please  don't  think  we  don't  appreciate  it. 
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It's   wonderful   kind   of  you!     But  —  we   are   not 
ready  as  yet  for  —  charity!  ' 

"  Charity  1  '  Dr.  Finstein  cried  impatiently. 
"Who's  offering  you  charity?  It's  a  loan.  And 
may  I  feel  so  sure  of  my  own  son  as  I  am  of  yours 
that  he'll  pay  it  back!  ' 

Mr.  Smolensky  threw  him  a  grateful  look. 

"  Thank  you,  Dr.  Finstein.  All  the  same,  the 
only  guarantee  that  you  would  get  your  money  back 
is  my  two  hands.  And  you  tell  me  yourself  that  I 
mustn't  use  them  too  much.  So  where  will  the  pay- 
ment come  from?  ' 

The  doctor  turned  away  in  vexation. 

"The  boy  has  his  whole  life  before  him!'  he 
said.  "  Don't  you  suppose  that  something,  some 
good  luck  will  turn  up  for  him  ?  ' 

Mr.  Smolensky  nodded. 

"  Let's  hope  so,"  he  said.  "  But  I  don't  believe  in 
good  luck  so  much  as  in  good  hard  work  —  and 
study.  Anyhow,  not  enough  to  borrow  money  on. 
But  I  want  you  to  believe  me  how  thankful  I  am  to 
you!" 

Dr.  Finstein  closed  his  bag,  took  up  his  hat  and 
coat  and  rose  to  leave. 

"  Well,  I'm  not  through  with  this  proposition 
yet  — "  he  was  saying. 

A  sharp  knock  on  the  shop  door  sounded.  Mrs. 
Smolensky  went  out  into  the  store  and  closed  the 
door  behind  her.  Before  the  doctor  could  leave, 
she  returned  hastily.  Close  at  her  heels  came  a 
boy  in  handsome  livery  with  "  Morley,  Florists  '  in 
gold  on  his  cap.  In  his  arms  was  a  long,  white 
pasteboard  box.  Protruding  from  a  square  open- 
ing at  one  end  were  thick  green  stems.  The 
Smolenskys  and  Dr.  Finstein  stared. 
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"  Smolensky?  '  the  boy  asked,  taking  out  a  re- 
ceipt pad  and  pencil. 

What  is  it?  "  Izzy's  father  asked. 

"  Flowers,"  the  boy  replied  laconically. 

"  Rosie !  Come  in  here !  '  Mrs.  Smolensky 
called.  '  Some  one  sent  you  flowers !  ' 

Rose  and  Izzy  hurried  into  the  room.  Izzy 
signed  the  receipt  and  disposed  of  the  boy  while 
Rose,  her  eyes  wide  with  amazement,  quickly  uncov- 
ered the  box. 

A  great  bunch  of  American  Beauty  roses,  heavy 
with  dew  and  perfume ! 

"Rosie!  What  does  this  mean?'  her  mother 
cried  in  alarm. 

Rose,  blushing  like  one  of  the  gorgeous  blooms 
itself,  stammered, 

"  I  haven't  the  least  idea  !  .  .  .  Why,  it's  not  for 
me!  " 

She  was  looking  at  the  tag  on  the  flowers. 

To  Mr.  Smolensky,  with  best  wishes  for  his 
speedy  recovery,'      she  read. 

Every  one  looked  at  the  other. 

'  Doctor !  '  Mrs.  Smolensky  said  with  gentle  re- 
proach. 

"  No,  no !  "  Dr.  Finstein  exclaimed.  "  I  give  you 
my  word  I  didn't  send  this !  ' 

"Then  who?" 

There  was  silence.  Dr.  Finstein,  who  was  about 
to  leave,  lingered  for  the  mystery.  Then  they  began 
to  notice  Izzy.  His  face,  as  he  stood  there  rapt  in 
sudden  thought,  was  growing  red. 

"  Wait,  I  think  —  I  —  know,"  he  said. 

He  went  out  into  the  store,  took  up  the  telephone 
book,  found  a  number  and,  while  the  others  listened 
with  deep  interest,  he  lifted  the  receiver  and  called. 
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Jim  and  Mr.  Smolett  were  at  chess  when  the  tele- 
phone rang. 

'  It's  for  you,  Jim,"  Mr.  Smolett  said,  handing 
over  the  receiver  after  answering. 

"  Who  is  it,  dad?  "  Jim  asked. 

But  his  father  knew  from  the  embarrassment  he 
betrayed  that  the  boy  guessed  right.  So  loudly  did 
Izzy  speak  at  the  other  end  of  the  phone  that  Mr. 
Smolett  could  make  out  his  words  in  a  shrill  metallic 
squeak. 

'  Is  this  J.  Henley  Smolett?' 
This  is  Jim  Smolett.'1 

"Well,  this  is  Isadore  Smolensky.  I  —  er  — 
say,  I  —  !  " 

'  How  are  you?  "  Jim  broke  in.  "  I'm  glad  you 
called  up.  I  want  very  much  to  talk  to  you  about 
something  rather  important  to  Mr.  Carton. 
Couldn't  you  give  me  a  few  minutes  at  your  con- 
venience? I'll  meet  you  wherever  you  say." 

Why,  sure !     Of  course,  if  you  want  to.     But, 
say,  the  flowers  — " 

Where  shall  I  meet  you?     I  can  make  it  any 
time,  any  place.      I'll  pick  you  up  in  my  runabout,  if 
you  say  so.     Then  we  can  talk  while  you're  going 
somewhere  or  other.     What  do  you  say?  ' 
I'm  trying  to  say  about  the  flowers  — " 

'  Mr.  Morgan  told  me  you  had  left  school.  How 
about  to-morrow  after  school?  I  can  be  down  by 
three?' 

That's  all  right !     But  about  the  flowers  — " 

'  Fine  !  Then  to-morrow  at  three  !  Good-night ! 
How's  your  father?  ' 

;  Better,  thanks,  and  the  flowers  — " 

'  Great !  Well,  thanks  for  calling  me  up.  Good- 
night!" 
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He  hung  up  the  receiver  hastily. 

Twice  after  that  the  telephone  rang  again.  But 
with  a  mute  appeal  at  his  father  Jim  was  allowed  to 
ignore  it. 

Izzy  came  back  from  the  store  slowly.  The 
others  had  heard  him  speak.  There  was  nothing 
more  to  tell.  But  he  added, 

"  That  boy  sent  them!  " 

"Why?"  asked  Mr.  Smolensky,  bewildered. 
"  How  did  he  know  I  am  sick?  What  is  it  to  him? 
Why  should  he  spend  —  how  much  ?  A  dollar,  two, 
—  it  must  cost  him  at  least  that  much  !  ' 

Dr.  Finstein  shook  his  head. 

"  These  roses  are  seven  dollars  a  dozen  at  this 
time  of  the  year,"  he  said. 

"Good  Lord!  seven  dollars  —  for  flowers!' 

The  Smolenskys  looked  at  each  other  in  consterna- 
tion, as  though  one  of  them  or  all  had  committed 
some  crime.  At  the  haughty  grandeur  of  the  flowers 
they  stared  as  though  some  grand  dame  had  suddenly 
made  her  appearance  in  their  midst. 

"  Oh,  come!"  Dr.  Finstein  laughed.  "It  may 
be  extravagant  of  the  boy.  But  he  means  well. 
You  can't  send  them  back.  So  get  a  big  pitcher,  put 
them  in  and  cut  off  their  stems  about  half  an  inch  a 
day.  And  by  the  way,  Izzy!  Come  to  see  me  at 
my  office  some  day  soon,  will  you?  I'll  call  to  see 
you,  however,  to-morrow  night!  "  he  said  warningly 
to  his  patient.  "  And  let  me  hear  a  good  report  of 
you,  or  I'll  prescribe  the  worst  tasting  medicine  I 
can  think  up  1  ' 

Jim  did  not  expect  Izzy  at  the  school  gate  next  day 
at  dismissal.  But  there  he  was,  standing  half  hidden 
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behind  a  pillar,  ashamed  to  meet  his  school  mates. 

"  Why,  hello !  '  Jim  said,  divining  the  other's 
nervousness.  '  I  didn't  know  you'd  be  here.  Come 
on,  I've  got  the  tin  Lizzie  in  the  garage  next  block  1  ' 

The  two  boys  hurried  without  speaking  until  they 
thought  they  had  escaped.  But  scores  of  boys  had 
caught  sight  of  Izzy. 

u  Iz,  you  galoot,  where've  you  been?'  Seumas 
Lee  shouted,  pinning  his  shoulders.  We  miss  you 
at  basketball  and  track !  ' 

"  Oh,  say,  Smolensky,  how's  your  father?  "  asked 
another.  '  I  hear  he's  not  well." 

"  Man  alive,  you're  not  leaving  school,  are  you?  ' 
a  third  demanded. 

"  Yes,  I've  got  to,"  Izzy  fumbled.  "  He's  a  lit- 
tle sick.  Very  much  obliged!  ' 

It  was  keen  torture  to  him,  this  spectacle  of  the 
world  running  on  as  carelessly  as  though  it  had  not 
turned  dark  for  him.  All  around  him  boys  were 
hurrying  home,  books  under  their  arms,  with  not  a 
thought  of  to-morrow,  except,  perhaps  with  a  grimace 
at  the  thought  of  lessons.  What  these  would  gladly 
have  dispensed  with  Izzy  would  have  given  an  arm 
to  be  able  to  share. 

"  Track  meet  with  Stuyvesant  High  next  week," 
he  heard  a  boy  say.  How  remote  from  his  life  it  all 
seemed!  And  yet  only  a  little  over  a  week  ago,  he 
was  one  of  these.  Why  had  he  come  since  he  knew 
he  would  suffer  this  way?  Oh,  yes,  he  wanted  to 
head  off  Jim  from  coming  down  to  his  house.  Well, 
it  was  as  great  agony  to  meet  his  schoolfellows  now 
as  it  would  have  been  to  have  Jim  see  him  in  his  tene- 
ment home  in  Essex  Street. 

Jim  was  not  insensible  to  what  was  passing 
through  Izzy. 
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"  Come  on,  I'm  in  a  hurry  I  '  he  said,  quickening 
his  steps,  to  get  Izzy  away  from  the  gathering  group 
of  inquiring  boys.  Izzy  stumbled  along  at  his  heels 
and  drew  a  troubled  sigh  of  relief  when  the  two  boys 
escaped  into  the  garage. 

Jim  led  the  way  to  a  narrow,  little,  gray  car  lined 
with  red.  Izzy  had  never  seen  its  like.  It  was  only 
big  enough  for  two.  But  what  seemed  like  a  toy 
was  roomy  enough  to  swallow  him  and  Jim  and  ac- 
commodate them  with  a  comfort  which  to  Izzy  felt 
like  luxury.  At  Jim's  urging  he  got  into  the  first 
automobile  in  his  life. 

The  little  car  glided  out  of  the  garage  and  swerved 
into  the  Park.  For  some  time,  as  the  car  swam  in 
the  sunshine  on  the  gracefully  curving  drive,  neither 
spoke.  Then  Jim  cleared  his  throat  and,  without 
once  glancing  at  the  other,  told  him  how  matters 
stood  with  Mr.  Carton,  the  charges  against  him  and 
the  only  hope  for  him,  as  Mr.  Smolett  had  suggested. 

"  It's  all  my  fault,"  Jim  said  sincerely.  "  At  the 
same  time  I  thought  you'd  want  to  help.  I  know 
you've  got  your  own  troubles,  heaven  knows.  But 
isn't  there  —  can't  we  — " 

He  floundered  badly  and  gave  it  up. 

"  You  mean  we  should  be  so  that  the  Board  of 
Education  will  think  we  are  friends?  '  Izzy  asked. 
"  Then  we  can  say  Mr.  Carton  did  it  because  he 
made  us  —  fight?  ' 

Jim  nodded. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  Izzy  found  the  words. 

"  But,  can  we,  if  I  don't  go  to  school?  "  he  asked. 

Jim  pondered. 

"  I  don't  suppose  you'd  leave  unless  there  was  no 
way  out?  "  he  ventured  hopelessly. 

"  No." 
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As  they  swung  into  the  East  Drive  traffic  increased 
and  Jim  was  glad  of  the  distraction. 

"  My  father  thinks  he  could  get  you  a  scholarship; 
or  rather  enough  money  — " 

u  Thanks.  But  it's  no  use,"  Izzy  said  gently. 
"  I  simply  have  got  to  go  to  work  and  make  my 
living.  My  father  can't — " 

Jim's  books  were  between  him  and  Izzy.  As 
though  it  made  it  easier  for  him  to  speak  Izzy  took 
them  up  and  absently  fluttered  through  their  pages. 

"  But  suppose  you  could  make  a  living  while  go- 
ing to  school?  '  Jim  speculated. 

''Can't  be  done.  I  served  a  newspaper  route 
mornings  and  afternoons  and  ran  errands  in  be- 
tween. All  I  got  was  two-fifty  a  week.  I  could 
make  six  at  a  job." 

"Well,  how  about  this:  You're  a  good  basket- 
ball player,  I  know.  I  want  to  make  the  school 
team.  It  would  be  worth  a  lot  to  me  —  at  least  six 
dollars  a  week  if  you  would  coach  me  privately  — " 

Izzy  shook  his  head. 

"  Sorry.  I  couldn't  teach  you  ten  cents'  worth. 
Though  I'll  try.  And  I  wouldn't  take  one  cent.  It 
would  make  me  a  professional  and  I  couldn't  play 
ever  any  more  with  any  team." 

"That's  so!' 

There  was  nothing  left  to  say  on  that  theme. 
They  drove  on  in  the  silence  of  hopelessness.  Izzy's 
hands  seemed  to  grow  nerveless  and  limp. 

At  any  rate  one  of  Jim's  books  slipped  from  Izzy's 
lap,  glanced  off  his  shoes  and  curiously  got  wedged 
in  the  slot  through  which  the  clutch  pedal  pro- 
truded. Both  boys  reached  for  it  and  Izzy  plucked 

it  out. 

Books  belonging  to  public  schools  are  usually  clad 
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by  boys  in  paper  jackets  which  protect  the  covers. 
The  one  on  Jim's  book,  clean  a  moment  before,  now 
had  an  unsightly  smudge  of  oil  and  black  across  it. 

"  Gee,  but  I'm  clumsy !  "  Izzy  muttered.       '  I'll  get 
you  another  cover  when  we  get  out  of  the  Park." 

"  That's  all  right,"  Jim  said  absently.     "  Forget 
it." 

"  No,  I'll  send  you  one.     I've  got  some  paper  just 
like  this  at  home." 

Jim  came  out  of  his  abstraction. 

"  Don't  bother !  "  he  said.     "  YouVe  got  enough 
to  think  about." 

"  But  I  spoiled  your  cover  and  — " 

"  Great  Scott,  man,  why  all  this  fuss  about  a  ten- 
cent  piece  of  paper?  '   Jim  asked,  surprised. 

"  What!  "     Izzy  almost  jumped  out  of  his  seat. 
"  Did  you  pay  ten  cents  for  that  piece  of  paper?  ' 

Jim  began  to  have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  Izzy 
was  somewhat  peculiar  in  the  head. 

"Yes.     Why?'    he  asked. 

uTen  cents  for  that  piece  of  paper?'    Izzy  re- 
iterated. 

"  Well,  what  of  it?     It  isn't  worth  any  more  than 
that,  is  it?  " 

"  Worth  more?'    Izzy  agitated.         Why,  it  ain't 
worth  more'n  a  half  a  cent !  ' 

In  his  moments  of  stress  Izzy's  fast  improving 
English  suffered  relapse. 

"  Well,  maybe  that's  so,"  Jim  assented  indiffer- 
ently. 

Izzy  examined  the  dishonest  transaction. 

"  Why,  the  fellow  who  sold  you  this  stung  you 
nine  cents  and  a  half!  "  he  insisted  indignantly. 

"  Well,  if  I  got  stung  then  I've  had  plenty  of  com- 
pany! "  Jim  said  good  naturedly.     He  felt  that  pa- 
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tience  was  due  to  Izzy.      "  I  should  say  that  about 
two  thousand  fellows  bit  in  our  school  alone !  ' 

"They  did?'  cried  Izzy.  His  excitement  and 
Jim's  wonder  grew  momentarily.  Why,  say,  I 
could  make  this  same  cover  and  sell  it  for  half  what 
this  costs  and  even  then  make  900  per  cent.  How 
they  got  the  nerve  to  charge  such  a  lot  I  don't 
know !  ' 

"  I  suppose  it's  because  they  call  it  '  adjustable,' 
Jim  said  politely.  Though,  goodness  knows,  I  had 
my  own  troubles  getting  it  to  '  adjust.'  The  gum 
wouldn't  come  in  the  right  place.  The  pieces 
wouldn't  meet  where  I  wanted  them  and  the  paper 
is  porous  as  a  blotter  —  and  tears  like  tissue  !  Why, 
with  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a  paste  pot  I  could  invent 
a  better  cover  in  a  minute  —  Sa-a-yf  J 

Both  boys  stiffened  at  the  impact  of  the  same  great 
thought.  Jim  gave  it  voice  first.  Izzy  had  it  for- 
mulated first,  however.  Each  read  it  in  the  other's 
eyes. 

Jim  ran  the  cycle  car  into  a  quiet  side  road  and 
stopped  it.  Then  turning  to  Izzy  the  two  boys  re- 
garded each  other  in  silence.  They  felt  the  mystery 
of  the  creation  of  an  idea,  born  of  the  juncture  of  two 
minds  and  owing  its  origin  equally  to  each. 

But  caution  and  cold  second  thought  nipped  too 
early  expression  of  triumph. 

'  Say,  we're  going  to  shoot  straight  to  my  house," 
Jim  said,  plunging  his  lever  into  motion.  '  Let's 
not  say  a  word  all  the  way  home.  I'll  dope  out  the 
scheme  for  the  cover.  You  do  the  figuring.  And 
I've  got  an  idea  already.  Look  at  this  cover.  See 
how  that  blob  of  oil  has  made  it  tough.  And  now 
it  won't  let  the  water  through.  Well  oil  our 
cover!  " 
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Neither  Izzy  nor  Jim  were  fully  aware  how  they 
came  to  be  in  Jim's  den.  Immediately  on  their  ar- 
rival Jim  swept  all  his  books  and  papers  from  the 
table  with  one  fell  swoop.  Then  pouncing  on  a 
large  piece  of  wrapping  paper  he  attacked  it  cau- 
tiously with  scissors  and  a  pencil,  aided  by  a  ruler. 

Izzy  took  a  much  smaller  piece  of  paper,  and  with 
a  pencil  went  into  retirement  into  Jim's  easy  chair. 

For  the  better  part  of  an  hour  there  was  no  sound 
at  all  from  Izzy;  at  least  no  more  than  the  negligible 
sound  of  a  pencil  scribbling  figures,  performing  addi- 
tions, subtractions,  multiplications  and,  most  fre- 
quently of  all,  division  by  2. 

From  Jim  came  the  sound  of  cautious  shearing  of 
paper,  the  click  of  scissors,  the  crackle  of  paper  as  it 
was  wrapped  about  a  book;  and  the  occasional  vent- 
ing of  a  long  breath. 

The  dark  showed  signs  of  approach.  Somewhere 
in  the  house  came  sounds  of  evening  preparations. 
The  front  door  opened  to  admit  Mr.  Smolett.  The 
boys  might  have  been  deaf  and  blind  for  all  the  im- 
pression these  made  on  them.  Suddenly  — 

"Hey!" 

Izzy  jumped  at  the  sudden  shout  from  Jim. 

"  Cm1  here  quick !  "  Jim  begged.      "  I've  got  it !  " 

Izzy  came  in  two  bounds. 

"  Look  at  it!  '  Jim's  excitement  was  remarkable 
for  him. 

Before  Izzy  lay  four  pieces  of  papers,  simply  but 
peculiarly  cut.  Jim  had  several  books  before  him, 
of  all  sizes  and  thicknesses. 

"  Now  do  as  I  say!  ' 

Jim  gave  some  simple  instructions.  With  their 
aid  Izzy  made  a  snug  and  handsome  cover  with  the 
same  piece  of  paper  for  each  of  the  books.  Then 
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he  laid  down  the  pieces  of  masterpieces  reverently. 

"  You  got  Edison  skinned  a  mile !  "  Izzy  said  with 
devout  sincerity.  You're  a  wonder.  This  cover 
is  a  wonder.  And  say,  I've  done  some  figuring. 
It'd  cost  us  about  half  a  cent  per  cover  for  the  paper, 
and  half  a  cent  for  cutting  and  oil.  Maybe  half  a 
cent  for  delivery  and  expenses.  We  could  easy  get 
five  cents  a  cover  for  it.  A  cinch,  if  you  paid  ten 
cents  for  that  piece  of  junk.  Now,  there  are  three 
thousand  fellows  in  Lincoln  alone.  Say  about  two 
out  of  three  will  be  glad  to  buy  this  fine  cover  for  a 
nickel  a  piece.  That  makes  about  three  and  a  half 
cents  profit  on  each  cover.  Each  fellow  wants  about 
six  covers  a  term,  two  terms  a  year.  No !  He  can 
use  the  other  side  of  the  cover  the  next  term.  So 
he  will  need  only  one  set  of  covers  a  year  and  I'm 
glad  of  it.  That  makes  our  cover  all  the  better. 
Now,  12,000  times  three-and-a-half  cents'  profit 
makes  about  $420  a  year  clear.  Divide  that  by  two, 
because  we  may  be  kidding  ourselves  twice  as  much 
as  is  right  and  that  makes  $210  a  year  profit  in  Lin- 
coln alone.  Now  there  are  sixteen  high  schools  in 
New  York.  And  about  a  million  public  schools,  ele- 
mentary, I  mean.  Suppose  we  sell  only  ten  times 
as  much  as  in  Lincoln,  that  makes  $2100  a  year. 
Divide  that  in  two,  half  for  me  and  half  for  you  — 
Or,  I  guess  you  ought  to  get  more  than  half  —  a 
lot  more  — " 

'  For  the  love  of  Aunt  Susan,  I'm  not  going  to 
take  any  such  exorbitant  share  as  one-half  or  any- 
thing like  it !'  Jim  cried.  "  The  idea  is  all  yours — " 

"Itain't!" 

It  is !     You  thought  of  it.     I'd  never  think  of 
it  in  a  million  years !  ' 

"  But  you  made  the  invention  1  ' 
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"  Oh,  crickets,  let's  stop  fighting  about  profits ! 
We  haven't  got  them." 

"  We  will  have  'em!  We  will!  I'm  a  pickle  if 
we  won't!  I've  got  it  all  figured  out!  We  can 
make  more  than  a  thousand  a  year  apiece  out  of 
it!" 

Then  will  you  have  to  leave  school?  '    Jim  de- 
manded. 

Izzy  jiggered  about  as  though  he  were  standing  on 
a  red  hot  plate. 

"  No !  No !  I  could  do  all  the  work  on  it  be- 
fore and  after  school  and  on  holidays !  ' 

"  Then  — "  Jim's  voice  deepened  with  the  thrill 
of  it.  He  put  his  hand  out.  "  Then,  put  it  in  here, 
partner!  J 

And  the  two  boys  shook  hands  deeply,  solemnly, 
with  a  delicious  shamefaced  defiance  that  remained  in 
their  memories  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

LIFE    IN    A    WHIRL 

IMMEDIATELY  after  the  invention  of  the  book, 
cover  by  Jim  and  the  launching  of  the  enterprise 
by  Izzy  life  rushed  them  at  dizzying  speed.     They 
had  barely  time  to  realize  one  event  before  they  were 
in  the  clutch  of  another. 

At  Mr.  Smolett's  suggestion  the  book  cover  was 
secured  to  them  by  a  patent  grant  from  Washing- 
ton. The  patent  was  issued  to  "  The  Ess  and  Ess 
Champion  Book  Cover  Company,  James  Smolett, 
Jr.,  President.  Isadore  Smolensky,  vice-president 
and  secretary." 

At  once  "  The  Ess  and  Ess  etc." —  the  title  was 
Izzy's  contribution  —  was  formed.  Almost  imme- 
diately it  was  nearly  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  dispute 
over  what  share  of  the  profits  should  accrue  to  each 
partner. 

"  You  should  get  at  least  half  of  what  we  make!  ' 
Izzy  insisted. 

"Ridiculous!'  Jim  protested.  The  idea  was 
yours.  You're  going  to  do  most  of  the  work.  The 
business  head  is  yours.  I  only  cut  out  some  pieces 
of  paper.  Dad  says  all  I'm  entitled  to  is  royalty." 

Izzy  did  not  see  where  the  question  of  kings  and 
queens  entered.  For  an  uneasy  moment  he  thought 
that  Jim  was  calling  for  some  sort  of  ceremonious 

obeisance. 

160 
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"  What  do  you  mean  '  royalty  '?  '  he  asked  sus- 
piciously. u  This  is  America  !  ' 

"  It  means  a  percentage  on  something  you  write 
or  invent,"  Jim  explained.  "  I'd  rather  make  you  a 
present  of  the  whole  thing." 

"Nothing  doing!'  Izzy  said  firmly.  You 
either  take  half  or  I  take  nothing!  ' 

u  Let's  compromise.     I'll  take  ten  per  cent." 

But  the  uncompromising  one  won  the  battle.  Jim 
was  forced  to  take  a  full  half  of  what  proceeds  were 
coming  —  if  any. 

In  Izzy's  household  "  The  Ess  and  Ess  Champion 
Book  Cover  Company'  created  a  nine-days'  sensa- 
tion. When  Izzy  made  clear  to  his  family  the  pros- 
pects of  profits  to  come  from  the  Champion  Book 
Cover,  Dr.  Finstein  was  the  immediate  loser.  Izzy's 
father  rallied  as  though  he  had  been  given  a  magic 
tonic. 

"  Now  I'm  sure  you  will  be  able  to  go  on  with 
school!  "  he  said.  "  I  don't  mean  that  I  am  count- 
ing the  profits  already.  I  mean  that  now  I  know  my 
son  has  a  head  on  his  shoulders.  And  that's  the 
first  thing  I  want  to  feel  sure  of.  The  next  is  — 
that  you're  doing  well  in  school,  Izzy.  Are  you  ?  ' 

"  Wait  till  the  end  of  the  term  and  I'll  bring  you 
my  report,"  Izzy  said,  neglecting  to  tell  him  that  he 
had  only  that  morning  reenrolled  in  Lincoln. 

Dr.  Finstein  did  not  feel  as  depressed  over  the  loss 
to  him  as  might  be  imagined. 

"  Now  that  you're  in  business,  Izzy,  let  me  talk  to 
you  like  a  business  man,"  he  said.  '  You'll  need 
money  to  start  with.  Now  — " 

"  I've  got  a  dollar-seventy-five,"  Izzy  said.  '  I 
can  make  a  lot  of  covers  with  that  and  sell  'em  — " 

"  That's  too  little,"  Dr.  Finstein  said  seriously. 
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"  The  day  for  small  scale  operations  in  business  is 
past.  Be  a  big  man.  Take  a  big  risk.  I'll  let  you 
have  twenty-five  dollars  — " 

"  Thanks,  doctor,  but  Mr.  Smolett  wants  to  lend 
me  money,  too.  I'm  not  going  to  owe  anybody  any- 
thing like  money.  Suppose  I  fail?  ' 

"  Well,  I'm  offering  it  to  you  on  a  business  basis. 
I  could  get  four  per  cent,  at  the  bank  for  my 
money.  I'll  lend  it  to  you,  say,  for  four  and  one- 
eighth  per  cent.  The  additional  eighth  is  for  the 
risk  I  take  that  your  firm  may  fail.  How  about  it?  ' 

With  some  persuasion  he  induced  Izzy  to  take  a 
loan  of  twenty  dollars.  Izzy  suspected  a  smile  be- 
hind the  doctor's  solemn  manner.  But  he  himself 
felt  a  heavy  responsibility  on  his  shoulders. 

That  did  not  interfere,  however,  with  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  general  rejoicing  among  Lincoln  fresh- 
men when  he  appeared  among  them  next  morning 
with  his  books  under  his  arm  and  attended  recita- 
tions. These  boys  all  knew  why  Izzy  had  left. 
Few  of  them  failed  to  realize  the  pathetic  reason 
for  such  a  situation.  None  of  them,  except,  per- 
haps, some  of  the  Alpha  Rho  group,  failed  to  show 
Izzy  how  glad  they  were  at  the  turn  fortune  had 
taken.  The  exact  explanation  of  what  had  changed 
matters  was  still  to  come  and  did  not  matter,  now 
that  he  was  one  of  them. 

At  lunch  period  Jim  was  confronted  with  a  di- 
lemma. He  had  made  an  appointment  with  Izzy  to 
talk  over  the  launching  of  their  business.  Just  as 
Izzy  approached  him  Belton  and  Smythe,  his  Alpha 
Rho  lieutenant,  came  up  to  Jim. 

"  You've  been  neglecting  us  of  late,"  Belton 
sneered,  looking  pointedly  at  Izzy.  "  New  friends, 
I  seel" 
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Jim  turned  crimson. 

"  That's  my  business!  '    he  growled. 

Izzy,  just  as  crimson,  backed  away. 

"See. you  later,"  he  muttered,  disappearing. 

Jim  turned  on  Belton. 

"  Next  time  you  see  me  engaged,  keep  away!  "  he 
said  hotly.  "  And  that  holds  good  when  I'm  not 
engaged,  too ! ' 

"  Why  this  heat?  '  Belton  asked  jauntily.  '  Are 
you  organizing  a  rival  fraternity  with  your  Hebraic 
friend  as  charter  member?  Because  you  seem  to 
have  lost  interest  in  Alpha  Rho.  For  instance :  Do 
you  know  that  thanks  to  your  clever  handling  of  that 
little  talk  with  Mr.  Carton,  Alpha  Rho  hasn't  been 
able  to  carry  another  election  since?  And  instead 
of  being  present  to  cast  your  little  one  vote,  you  stay 
away  from  these  elections.  Worse  than  that.  In- 
stead of  putting  the  screws  on  Carton  to  make  him 
let  up  on  us  —  as  it  is  in  your  power  to  do  —  you  are 
suspected  of  being  sympathetic  with  him.  Now 
where  does  your  solemn  vow  to  Alpha  Rho  come  in, 
eh,  Brother  Smolett?  ' 

Jim  scowled. 

"  Oh,  that  doesn't  bother  him!  "  sneered  Smythe, 
Belton's  lieutenant.  u  Vows  are  only  words  to  his 
kind." 

A  cold  eye  speculating  on  how  little  effort  it  would 
take  to  put  him  in  his  proper  place  subdued  Smythe. 
But  Belton  was  not  to  be  intimidated. 

"  I  guess  Smythe  is  right  about  you,"  he  said. 
"  That  being  so  I  think  both  you  and  Alpha  Rho  will 
feel  happier  if  you  get  out  of  it." 

For  a  moment  Jim  was  glad  to  accept  such  a  happy 
and  easy  solution.  Then  he  thought  of  several  boys 
in  the  fraternity  toward  whom  he  felt  friendly. 
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What  he  had  vowed  in  the  way  of  faithful  adherence 
he  had  meant  with  all  his  heart.  It  was  of  these 
boys  he  thought  now. 

"  Look  here,  Belton  —  and  you,  too,  Smythe !  ' 
Jim  said,  his  words  snapping  staccato.  l  I'm  not 
getting  out  of  Alpha  Rho.  At  the  same  time  I  don't 
deny  that  one  of  us  is  making  the  f rat  uncomfortable 
for  the  other.  Now  I  propose  to  make  it  very  un- 
easy for  you  two  fellows  to  stay  in  it!  ' 

With  that  he  walked  away,  Helton's  jeering  laugh 
ringing,  stinging  in  his  ears.  Jim  was  sorry  he  had 
betrayed  himself  into  a  threat.  But  now  that  it  was 
uttered  he  felt  it  as  binding  as  a  vow.  The  rashness 
of  his  threat,  the  staggering  task  it  involved,  sent 
Jim's  spirits  down  like  lead.  Unless  his  words 
turned  out  to  be  mere  bluster  Jim  would  have  to 
oust  Belton  and  Smythe,  the  organizers  and  bosses 
of  Alpha  Rho,  from  the  fraternity  they  controlled! 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  I  didn't  set  a  date  for  the  per- 
formance !  '  Jim  thought  with  a  wry  smile.  '  But 
sooner  or  later  I'll  have  to  do  it !  ' 

He  rejoined  Izzy  in  a  corner  of  the  lunchroom. 
Their  appointment  had  been  to  talk  business.  But 
Izzy  had  seized  on  some  news  that  drove  business 
out  of  his  head  for  the  time. 

'  Say,  Jim  — "  Both  boys  tried  to  look  matter- 
of-fact  at  this  first  involuntary  use  of  '  Jim."  You 
said  you  wanted  to  '  make  '  the  school  basketball 
team.  Well,  here's  your  chance !  There's  to  be 
that  track  meet  between  Lincoln  and  Stuyvesant 
High.  And  they've  put  on  a  basketball  game  be- 
tween the  two  school  teams.  Mr.  Carton  is  coach- 
ing the  Lincoln  team.  Come  on  out  for  it !  ' 

'  Are  you  trying  for  it,  Iz?  ' 
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Jim  could  do  no  less  than  meet  Izzy  in  coming 
to  a  first-name  basis.  Now  that  they  had  taken  the 
step  they  found  it  easier  than  they  thought  it  would 
be. 

i  Sure,  I  am.     So  are  you !  '    Izzy  said  enthusi- 
astically. 

'  I'll  be  glad  to  try,  if  you  think  I've  a  chance." 

"  As  good  a  chance  as  that  big  stiff  Belton  —  and 
a  lot  more !  ' 

"  Is  Belton  trying?" 

'  His  name  is   down  on  the  list  of  candidates. 
He's  not  letting  any  chances  pass  by  him  these  days." 

"  That  settles  it!  "  Jim  said  firmly.  "  I'm  in  the 
game !  ' 

That'a'boy!  And  if  I  can  show  you  anything, 
tell  me,  will  you?  But  I'll  bet  you  can  teach  me  a 
lot!" 

'  Stuff !     You  can  play  rings  around  me !  ' 

"  I  don't  know  about  that!  '    Izzy  said  darkly. 

That  afternoon  and  thereafter  in  the  roomy  and 
splendidly  equipped  gymnasium  of  Lincoln  High  met 
and  clashed  two  ideals  of  sport.  Neither  of  the 
boys  recognized  these  occasions  for  what  they  were. 
To  them  it  was  the  first  try-out  for  a  school  basket- 
ball team.  Among  the  thirty  or  forty  who  came  to 
try  for  a  place  on  the  team  were  Jim,  Izzy  and  Bel- 
ton.  These  three  boys  enacted  the  little  drama  that 
culminated  in  the  triumph  of  one  of  these  ideals. 

Belton  succeeded  to  the  extent  of  being  numbered 
among  the  survivors  of  the  first  winnowing.  Izzy, 
because  of  his  skill  and  experience  acquired  with  the 
junior  team  of  the  University  Settlement,  was  one 
of  the  first  boys  picked  by  Mr.  Carton.  Jim  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  eliminated  altogether.  He  had 
had  comparatively  little  experience  in  the  game,  aside 
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from  the  general  all-around  athletic  training  he  had 
received  at  Gascon  Institute.  But  he  had  a  good 
foundation  for  a  basketball  player  —  a  pair  of  fleet 
legs,  a  sure  eye,  steady  nerves  and  teachability. 
These  won  him  a  further  trial. 

u  That's  all  you  need!  "  Izzy  said  enthusiastically. 
"  Between  now  and  next  time  you're  going  to  know 
a  whole  lot  more  about  basketball  1  ' 

He  swept  Jim  off  his  feet  with  his  enthusiasm. 
He  made  Jim  rig  up  an  extemporized  basketball  goal 
in  his  backyard.  At  that  basket  Jim,  under  Izzy's 
tuition,  kept  up  an  assiduous  target  practice  after 
school.  Izzy  taught  him  to  throw  from  every  possi- 
ble angle,  with  one  hand  and  both,  standing  still  and 
running,  even  to  "  shoot "  while  leaping  through  the 
air.  He  also  taught  him  many  tricks. 

So  long  as  these  tricks  applied  only  to  "  shoot- 
ing '  goals  and  handling  the  ball,  Jim  learned  eag- 
erly and  thankfully.  But  toward  the  end  of  the 
third  afternoon  of  practice  Izzy  said, 

"  Well,  you're  a  sure  wonder  the  way  you've  im- 
proved at  shooting.  But  now  I'm  going  to  show 
you  something  to  do  to  the  other  fellow.  Now, 
make  believe  I  just  got  the  ball  and  you're  playing 
opposite  me.  You're  rushing  at  me  to  spoil  my 
shot.  Do  it !  ' 

Izzy  leaped  in  the  air,  caught  the  ball  in  his  hands 
and  turned  to  u  shoot."  Jim  ran  at  him  to  get  the 
ball  before  it  should  leave  Izzy's  hands.  What  fol- 
lowed he  could  not  explain.  But  without  feeling 
any  heavy  contact  with  Izzy,  Jim  found  himself  off 
his  balance  and  plunging  heavily  to  the  ground. 

"  See?  '  Izzy  cried  triumphantly  as  the  basketball 
plunged  through  the  basket. 

Jim  rose  to  his  feet,  thoughtful. 
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"  I  don't  see,"  he  said.     "  What  happened?  " 

Why,  I  gave  you  the  foot,  tripped  you.  I  saw 
you  were  going  along  at  a  fast  clip  and  all  1  needed 
to  do  was  to  lean  forward  with  my  foot  out  in  back 
of  me  —  and,  blooey,  down  you  went!  " 

"  H'm!     Isn't  that  a  foul?  "  Jim  asked. 

Izzy  looked  at  him  queerly. 

'  Do  you  happen  to  remember  in  the  gym  when 
Belton  played  against  you  that  you  flopped  three 
times  in  the  same  way?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes!  "  Jim  said,  startled.     "  What  about  it?  " 

*  Oh,  nothing,  except  that  was  what  Belton  did  to 
you  each  time.  I  watched  him." 

Jim  flushed. 

"The  mucker!'  Jim  growled.  "But  that's  no 
reason  why  you  or  I  should  do  it.  It's  a  clear  case 
of  foul !  '\ 

"  So  it  is!  "  Izzy  said,  somewhat  abashed.  '  But 
the  umpire  didn't  see  it." 

"  Neither  does  a  policeman  see  every  case  of 
theft.  But  that  doesn't  make  it  any  less  a  theft." 

Izzy  blushed. 

"  I'm  not  asking  you  to  steal,"  he  said  stiffly. 
"  What  I'm  trying  to  show  you  is  what  you'll  come 
across  in  basketball." 

"Well,  what  would  you  do  about  it?  You 
wouldn't  go  crying  to  the  umpire,  would  you?  ' 

"  No,  of  course  not!  But  neither  would  I  let  the 
mutts  walk  all  over  me.  Now,  I'll  show  you  some- 
thing that  isn't  down  on  the  books  as  a  foul." 

Again  Izzy  took  the  ball.  Again  Jim  rushed  to 
take  it  from  him.  Again  something  mysterious 
happened.  Izzy,  instead  of  ducking  as  Jim  ex- 
pected, suddenly  twisted  his  body  and  Jim  felt  the 
breath  knocked  out  of  him  by  the  impact  against 
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him.     As  he   rebounded   and  stood  breathless  the 
ball  left  Izzy's  hands  and  shot  toward  the  basket. 

"  Now  I'd  like  you  to  show  me  by  the  books  that 
that's  a  foull  '  Izzy  said  triumphantly.  "  I  didn't 
give  you  the  foot.  All  I  did  was  to  straighten  up. 
And  look  at  you,  knocked  out  almost  1  ' 

Jim  sat  down,  took  up  the  official  basketball  guide 
and  looked  through  its  rules. 

Well,  there's  nothing  there  against  this  sort  of 
thing,"  he  admitted  slowly. 

"I  told  you  so!'  Izzy  triumphed.  "Now  let 
me  show  you  how  to  do  it.  And  if  Belton  tries  any 
more  of  his  crooked  work  against  you,  you  give  him 
this  little  jolt! ' 

Jim  shook  his  head. 

*  Iz,  I  hope  you  won't  think  I'm  too  goody-good 
to  live.  But  I  do  want  to  be  a  better  sport  than 
that  fellow  Belton,"  he  said. 

4  Show  me  where  the  book  says  it's  a  foul,  what 
I  showed  you!  '  Izzy  exclaimed  indignantly. 

"It  may  not  be  foul.  But  it  isn't  therefore  — 
well,  let  me  call  it — fun.  Iz,  do  you  ever  play 
chess?  My  father  and  I  do.  I  want  to  win,  of 
course.  That's  part  of  the  fun.  But  most  of  it  is 
in  the  playing.  Now,  the  chess  sharps  play  ;  a 
touch  a  move  ' ;  that  is,  if  you  begin  making  a  move, 
you've  got  to  play  it,  even  if  you  see  you've  made  a 
mistake.  Dad  and  I  don't  mind  giving  moves  back. 
Why?  Because  we  enjoy  the  playing  so  much  that 
each  of  us  wants  to  win  on  straight  thinking  —  not 
on  a  fluke  or  a  slip-up.  Same  with  basketball.  I 
want  to  win,  yes.  But  I  want  to  enjoy  the  game  it- 
self. There's  no  fun  in  it  if  you  win  by  any  othef 
way  but  straight  basketball.  Besides  it's  a  matter 
of  feeling  pleasant  about  it  after  the  game  is  over, 
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too.     I  —  well,  I  guess  Fm  sort  of  sissy  about  it!  ' 

He  gave  up  trying  to  find  argument  for  his  feel- 
ing against  the  trick  Izzy  showed  him.  Which  did 
more  to  convince  Izzy  than  anything  Jim  could  have 
said.  Izzy  had  the  better  of  the  argument.  But 
one  cannot  argue  against  mere  feeling.  One  must 
either  accept  it  or  reject  it.  Izzy  was  having  trou- 
ble rejecting  it.  Fine  sentiment  in  matters  of  fam- 
ily he  could  understand.  But  it  was  a  new  experi- 
ence to  him  to  have  any  one  feel  that  way  toward 
sport.  Now  that  he  saw  it  meant  something  real 
to  Jim  it  touched  his  own  imagination.  There 
flashed  over  him  the  meaning  of  that  bearing  he 
had  observed  on  Mr.  Carton  whenever  he  played 
with  the  boys.  Izzy  had  never  given  it  a  name. 
But  there  was  a  certain  quiet  strength,  a  confidence 
that  seemed  to  come  from  something  deeper  than 
mere  ability  to  play.  Izzy  had  secretly  admired  it 
and  wondered  how  one  got  to  feel  that  way. 

Now  he  knew. 

But  he  did  not  have  the  courage  to  admit  it. 

"  All  right,"  he  grumbled.  "  Let  Belton  walk 
all  over  your  face.  What  do  I  care !  ' 

"  Belton  will  find  it  unpleasant  walking,'1  Jim 
said  soothingly. 

The  lessons  went  on.  But  Izzy  taught  Jim  no 
more  shifty  tricks.  He  felt  both  admiration  and 
anxiety  for  Jim.  How  far  would  he  carry  out  this 
fine  sentiment?  Would  he  let  victory  go  by  the 
board  for  the  sake  of  feeling  virtuous? 

He  had  good  reason  to  feel  anxious  at  practice 
that  afternoon  in  the  school  gymnasium.  Mr.  Car- 
ton chose  two  teams  of  candidates.  Either  by  de- 
sign or  by  accident  Belton  was  pitted  against  Jim. 
Both  played  "  forward'  on  their  respective  teams. 
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As  such  the  two  boys  found  themselves  playing 
against  each  other.  Each  knew  that  Mr.  Carton 
would  judge  according  to  the  showing  they  made  in 
the  comparison.  Even  had  there  been  no  previ- 
ously strained  relations  between  them,  the  rivalry 
would  have  been  sharp. 

From  the  start  Belton  repeated  his  sneaky  play 
against  which  Izzy  had  warned  Jim.  He  carried  it 
out  with  remarkable  skill.  Being  warned  and 
taught  Jim  avoided  it  at  first.  Even  then  several 
times  Jim  was  taken  off  his  guard  and  sent  spraw- 
ling. He  picked  himself  up  each  time  with  less  self- 
restraint.  He  knew,  moreover,  that  he  was  showing 
up  poorly  compared  to  Belton,  largely  on  account  of 
the  advantage  which  Belton's  fouling  gave  him. 
For  some  reason,  probably  because  Belton  did  it  so 
skillfully,  Mr.  Carton  did  not  notice  the  fouls.  But 
he  did  call  Jim  to  him  between  periods. 

'  Smolett,  I  notice  you  fell  several  times,1'  he 
said.  *  I  don't  want  to  suspect.  But  do  you  charge 
any  one  with  playing  foul?  ' 

He  looked  keenly  but  kindly  into  the  boy's  face. 

"  No,  sir,"  Jim  said  simply.  "  I'll  have  to  learn 
to  keep  on  my  feet  better,  that's  all." 

Well,     I'm   sorry,"    Mr.    Carton   said    slowly. 

The  game  is  only  a  week  off  and  I've  got  to  choose 
my  team  to-day.  Study  yourself,  my  boy,  and  see 
if  you  can't  overcome  that  falling.  I'm  going  to 
keep  you  as  first  substitute.  Belton's  just  a  shade 
better,  you  know." 

Thank  you,  sir!1  Jim  said,  walking  away  be- 
fore the  teacher  could  note  the  pang  his  words  had 
caused. 

In  the  shower  room  he  passed  Belton  who  had  a 
nasty  smile  on  his  lips  but  said  nothing.  There, 
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too,  he  saw  Izzy  under  a  shower.  The  water  might 
have  been  the  boy's  tears,  so  mournful  he  looked. 
Jim  had  to  laugh. 

"Cheer  up,  Izi'  he  said.  "You've  done  your 
best.  The  fault  is  with  the  pupil,  not  with  the 
teacher.  Even  then  I've  not  failed.  First  sub, 
you  know.  That's  doing  a  lot  for  a  dub  who  didn't 
know  the  first  thing  about  basketball  till  you  took 
hold !  " 

( I'm  glad  I  ain't  an  angel  like  you !  '  Izzy  burst 
out,  sputtering,  his  English  lapsing  in  his  excite- 
ment. "  I  only  hope  that  Belton  plays  against  me 
to-morrow.  Maybe  he  won't  come  out  a  cripple. 
I  ain't  promising  anything!  ' 

"  How  about  crippling  the  team !  '  Jim  said 
moodily.  "  You  know  he's  '  made  '  it !  ' 

"  What  do  I  care  1  "  growled  Izzy. 

But  Jim  was  not  worried  about  Izzy.  He  had 
been  watching  him  whenever  he  was  not  himself 
playing.  And  he  had  observed  a  slight  but  impor- 
tant difference  since  they  had  matched  and  argued 
ideals  of  sport  the  day  before.  Formerly  Izzy 
practiced  some  of  the  sharp  tricks  he  had  tried  to 
teach  Jim.  They  were  not  exactly  fouls.  Neither 
were  they  entirely  fair.  This  afternoon  Izzy's 
playing  seemed  under  a  cloud.  It  had  lost  some  of 
its  usual  dash  and  sharpness.  But  it  was  clean. 
Izzy  himself  looked  very  unhappy.  But  for  some 
reason  Jim  felt  an  added  friendliness  toward  him. 

Had  he  spoiled  a  good  basketball  player? 

Or  did  he  only  make  of  Izzy  a  better  sportsman? 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE    LINCOLN-STUYVESANT    MEET 

IT  was  a  sparkling  Saturday  morning  in  April 
when  the  Lincoln  and  Stuyvesant  cohorts 
crossed  New  York  bay  on  the  Staten  Island  ferry  to 
hold  their  inter-school  meet  at  Curtis  Field.  The 
stately  municipal  ferryboats  never  bore  a  noisier, 
more  excited  cargo  of  humans  than  the  one  which 
the  Lincoln  boys  captured  as  their  own.  On  the 
upper  deck  the  school  band  brayed  and  thumped  the 
crashing  strains  of  "  Lincoln  Forever  '  and  *  On- 
ward, Lincoln,  Onward !  '  But  nearly  a  thousand 
lusty  young  voices  singing  more  or  less  in  unison  al- 
most drowned  the  strains  which  came,  after  all, 
from  throats  of  mere  brass  and  nickel. 

Jim,  standing  at  the  prow  of  the  boat  with  Izzy, 
was  thrilled  by  the  bigness  of  it  all.  He  remem- 
bered the  freshman  meets  he  had  attended  at  Col- 
born  and  other  private  schools  while  he  was  yet  an 
elementary  school  boy  at  Gascon  Institute.  Then 
they  seemed  such  impressive  affairs  that  he  could 
not  wait  for  the  time  to  come  when  he,  too,  would 
be  one  of  the  participants.  But  now  they  ap- 
peared trifling  compared  to  this  stir  of  armies  that 
made  up  a  public  school  meet.  Everything  that 
touched  a  public  school  affair  was  on  such  a  big 
scale;  as  great  as  the  great  city  that  supported  it. 
These  thousands  of  classmates,  cheering  and  sing- 
ing together  —  it  gave  him  a  wonderful  feeling  to 
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have  them  behind  him  in  a  struggle  or  a  game. 
What  a  big  stake  to  fight  for!  Three  thousand 
boys  would  win  or  lose  perhaps  by  the  triumph  or 
failure  of  a  single  boy.  Three  thousand  boys  — 
as  many  as  in  a  college  —  to  play  for  in  an  inter- 
scholastic  game.  In  the  fall,  when  an  all-New 
York  football  team  would  play  an  all-Philadelphia 
team  of  schoolboys,  there  would  be  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  school  boys  and  girls  praying  for  vic- 
tory in  New  York  alone.  Jim  blushed  guiltily,  as  he 
caught  himself  in  the  thought. 

He  found  Curtis  Field,  built  and  given  by  the  city 
to  the  boys  and  girls  of  its  public  schools,  incompa- 
rably beautiful.  It  occupied  a  high  plateau  over- 
looking New  York  harbor  and  the  Hudson  river. 
Salt  breezes  and  a  sparkling  sun  made  a  perfect 
day.  The  quarter-mile  track  looked  in  perfect  con- 
dition. The  huge  orderly  grass  oval  within  it, 
marked  off  with  dazzling  white  lines  for  the  various 
events,  seemed  to  put  the  nerves  and  muscles  on 
pleasant  tension.  In  the  center  of  the  oval  was  a 
basketball  court  with  lines  freshly  marked.  The 
grandstands  of  steel  and  concrete,  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  field  were  nearest  the  basketball  court. 

One  of  these,  draped  in  blue  and  orange,  was  al- 
ready filled  with  Stuyvesant  boys  and  their  girl 
friends.  They  had  come  over  on  the  boat  before 
and  the  air  was  full  of  them.  Their  little  pointed 
pennants  fluttered  like  a  swarm  of  captive  butter- 
flies. Their  cheers  and  songs  sounded  like  a  presage 
of  victory. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  athletic  field  another  horde 
of  youth  was  forming.  Led  by  their  lusty  brass 
band  Lincolnites  marched  across  the  field  to  their 
stand  and  overflowed  it.  The  Stuyvesants  rose  as 
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one  and  sent  over  a  good  natured  cheer.  The  Lin- 
coln contingent  —  they  were  really  an  army  —  re- 
sponded with  the  same  good  humor. 

But  beneath  the  friendly  exchange  of  greetings 
Jim  knew  the  keen  rivalry  between  the  two  schools. 
He  felt  that  the  runners  would  put  all  the  more 
speed  into  their  running,  the  shot  putters  all  the 
more  muscle  into  their  throws  to  turn  that  mass  of 
friendly  greeting  into  roars  of  victory  for  their  side. 
He  was  there  to  do  something  for  Lincoln.  But  be- 
cause he  would  have  to  hold  himself  ready  to  sub- 
stitute on  the  basketball  team,  he  did  not  enter  any 
of  the  other  events.  He  would  need  every  bit  of 
his  strength  should  he  be  called  upon  to  take  any 
one's  place  in  the  game. 

Each  of  the  various  events  in  the  meet  counted 
according  to  their  importance.  The  basketball 
game  would  give  the  school  that  won  it  fifteen 
points.  It  would  be  the  climax  of  the  day. 

From  the  start  the  contest  was  spirited  and  fairly 
even.  A  midget  from  Stuyvesant  created  high 
school  history  by  the  brilliance  with  which  he  won 
the  sixty-yard  dash.  Second  place  also  fell  to  Stuy- 
vesant. A  Lincoln  sophomore,  on  whose  fine  rec- 
ord for  that  distance  his  school  had  been  basing  con- 
fidence, came  in  only  third. 

From  the  Stuyvesant  stand  came  a  brisk  happy 
cheer  for  their  victory  in  the  first  round.  The  hun- 
dred-yard dash,  however,  evened  things  up  for  Lin- 
coln. A  young  Japanese,  whose  slight  and  some- 
what stiffly  borne  carriage  had  not  given  any  par- 
ticular promise,  won  this  event  to  the  surprise  and 
delight  of  three  thousand  Lincoln  schoolmates. 

Jim  was  standing  near  Mr.  Carton  when  Katsui 
came  first  across  the  line.  He  heard  the  teacher 
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say  to  another  of  the  faculty  when  the  cheering  had 
subsided, 

"  That's  what  gives  me  the  deepest  joy  about 
America  and  its  public  schools.  It's  the  meeting 
place  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  and  the  welding 
of  them.  Think  of  that  young  Samurai  —  his 
father  is  a  former  Japanese  consul  —  mingling  and 
hobnobbing  with  a  mixed  gathering  of  young  Ameri- 
cans, English,  Czechs,  Irish,  Italians  and  French  — 
and  beating  them  out  as  he  did!  And  in  the  sixty 
yards  an  English  boy  beat  him.  It's  a  dream  of 
humanity  come  true  —  the  federation  of  the 
world!" 

"  Yes,  but  the  majority  of  the  boys  in  the  meet 
are  Americans,"  Mr.  Morgan  remarked  a  little 
jealously. 

"  Who  shall  deny  any  of  these  boys  the  title  of 
4  American'?'  Mr.  Carton  said  musingly.  "Re- 
member that  even  Katsui's  father  has  settled  down 
for  life  in  this  country.  Young  Katsui  expects  to 
build  American  railroads  some  day.  And  as  for 
Brett,  that  little  Englishman  who  won  the  sixty,  his 
section  officer  just  told  me  that  his  father  is  Irish, 
his  mother  New  England  way  back  to  the  May- 
flower and  the  boy  himself  was  born  in  India.  Now 
they've  settled  down  in  New  York  to  give  the  boy, 
as  they  put  it,  a  country  and  a  soil  to  grow  in.  Is 
the  boy  less  American  for  all  this  mixture?  ' 

Quite  to  his  own  surprise  Jim  seized  on  these 
words  as  an  indirect  tribute  to  Izzy.  Again  he 
blushed  as  he  thought  how  differently  he  would 
have  thought  less  than  a  year  before. 

The  22O-yards  hurdle  was  captured  by  Stuyves- 
ant  with  little  Brett  again  as  winner.  A  group  of 
Stuyvesant  and  Lincoln  athletes  swooped  down  on 
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the  youngster  as  he  was  catching  his  breath  and 
hoisting  him  to  their  shoulders  marched  him  around 
the  field  while  the  stands  cheered.  The  diminutive 
athlete  was  red  faced  by  nature.  When  to  his  high 
color  was  added  the  fiery  blush  of  a  sensitive  nature 
exposed  to  the  cheers  of  thousands,  his  face  re- 
sembled a  small  red  sun  surmounted  by  a  tuft  of 
flaxen  cloud.  He  looked  so  like  some  embarrassed 
child  caught  in  the  act  of  stealing  jam  that  to  their 
cheers  the  crowd  added  friendly  laughter. 

The  relay  race  almost  broke  the  hearts  of  the 
Lincoln  rooters.  The  four  Lincoln  runners  were 
the  pick  of  the  school.  Against  them  was  a  good 
team,  but  with  the  exception  of  young  Brett,  whose 
staying  powers  seemed  as  remarkable  as  his  speed, 
they  were  somewhat  inferior  to  the  Lincoln  aggre- 
gation. Bannister  led  off  for  Lincoln  and  when  he 
had  circled  the  track  he  touched  the  second  Lincoln 
boy,  Macgreggor,  fully  six  yards  ahead  of  the  Stuy- 
vesant  runner.  Macgreggor  maintained  the  lead 
and  even  added  a  little  to  it.  The  third  Lincoln 
runner,  a  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Duchamps, 
lost  a  few  feet,  being  outrun  by  the  Stuyvesant  op- 
ponent. But  he,  too,  came  in  ahead  of  his  oppo- 
nent. Bruce  Gordon,  last  man  for  Lincoln,  started, 
therefore,  with  a  handsome  lead  as  against  little 
Brett.  Jim  breathed  a  little  easier.  Gordon  was 
the  crack  member  of  the  relay  team.  Victory 
seemed  sure  for  Lincoln.  The  cherry-and-white 
pennants  danced  madly.  Lincoln  cheers  rolled  like 
a  mounting  tidal  wave  across  the  field. 

Then  as  though  some  imp  with  malice  toward 
Lincoln  had  planned  it,  Gordon  turned  the  curve  in 
the  track  too  sharply  and  a  pebble  slipped  under  his 
foot.  His  stride  broke  and  he  almost  plunged  to 
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the  ground.  But  with  a  strong  effort  he  kept  his 
feet  and  in  a  second  had  regained  his  stride.  That 
second,  however,  meant  yards  to  his  fleet  rival. 
When  Gordon  swung  into  his  fast  skimming  pace 
again  he  found  a  diminutive  figure  by  his  side  whom 
he  could  not  shake  off  —  who  even  drew  a  few 
inches  ahead  —  who  kept  his  contemptibly  small 
lead  for  a  quarter  lap  —  a  half  —  three  quarters. 
By  this  time  'five  thousand  human  beings  had  staked 
happiness  on  those  few  inches.  Into  the  last  quar- 
ter swung  the  two  boys  with  only  a  hand's  breadth 
between.  Gordon  dug  deep  down  into  the  reserves 
of  physical  stamina  in  him  for  one  final  forward 
plunge.  So  did  little  Brett.  Neither  could  win 
another  inch  on  the  other.  But  it  was  enough  for 
the  Stuyvesant  horde.  The  big  stand  exploded  with 
a  roar  as  its  thousands  poured  out  into  the  stadium 
to  greet  the  small  Englishman  as  he  crossed  the 
line  —  a  winner. 

The  score  now  stood  83^  points  for  Stuyvesant 
against  76^  for  Lincoln.  The  shot-put  added  ten 
points  to  the  former.  But  the  running  high  and  the 
broad  jumps  brought  Lincoln  again  within  seven 
points  of  their  rivals. 

As  Jim  had  foreseen,  the  victory  would  depend, 
therefore,  on  the  outcome  of  the  basketball  game. 
His  heart  beat  fast  as  shrill  whistles  began  sounding 
up  and  down  the  field.  The  announcers  called  out 
the  names  of  the  players  on  each  team.  Jim's  name 
was  not  among  them,  although  he  was  in  uniform, 
ready  for  call. 

At  the  calling  of  Seumas  Lee's  name,  the  tall  red- 
haired  Irish-French  boy  who  was  to  play  center  for 
Lincoln,  a  fine  cheer  sent  a  glow  to  the  boy's  face  as 
he  trotted  out  into  the  field.  Belton's  name,  as 
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forward,  drew  a  merely  loyal  response.  Izzy,  as 
the  other  forward,  got  a  much  heartier  reception. 
Calhoun,  a  popular  senior,  and  Ginelli,  a  junior, 
both  to  play  guards,  got  the  rollicking  '  Lincoln 
locomotive  '  cheers. 

The  two  teams  took  their  places,  on  their  toes 
with  tension.  Seated  on  the  ground  in  their  robes, 
forming  a  big  quadrangular  wall  about  the  basket- 
ball court,  were  the  veterans  of  the  other  events, 
their  work  done  but  their  hopes  in  suspense.  Be- 
yond them  in  the  stands,  on  tiptoe  with  excitement, 
two  armies  of  rooters  held  their  breath  as  the 
umpire's  whistle  cut  the  air. 

Ten  crouching  figures  sprang  to  galvanic  life  as 
the  ball  shot  up  into  the  air.  Lee's  fingers  reached 
it  first  but  it  fell  into  the  eager  hands  of  the  Stuy- 
vesant  center  who  stepped  back  to  catch  it.  In- 
stantly he  whirled  and  let  Lee  shoot  by  him  in  a 
vain  effort  to  recapture  the  ball.  Izzy,  who  had 
foreseen  the  move  by  close  watching,  spoiled  the 
Stuyvesant  boy's  throw  to  his  other  forward.  The 
ball  took  a  crazy  bound  and  struck  by  Izzy's  hand 
fell  into  Belton's  hand,  as  Izzy  had  intended.  Cum- 
mings,  the  Stuyvesant  forward,  who  played  opposite 
Belton,  was  on  him  like  a  shot.  His  long  arms  en- 
veloped Belton  whichever  way  he  turned.  To  the 
surprise  of  everybody,  Cummings  suddenly  plunged 
to  the  ground.  Nobody  could  see  the  reason  for 
his  fall.  But  there  was  no  time  to  investigate. 

Izzy  had  run  up  to  Belton  and  held  his  hands  out 
for  the  ball.  But  Belton  disregarded  him.  A,s 
soon  as  he  was  free  from  Cummings,  he  dashed 
off  toward  the  goal,  "  dribbling '  the  ball  bril- 
liantly. It  was  an  amazing  performance  for  the 
skill  and  speed  with  which  he  carried  it  forward  and 
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the  sureness  with  which  he  shot  the  ensuing  goal. 
But  it  was  hardly  necessary,  as  both  Izzy  and  Lee 
were  free  to  help  him.  Yet  no  one  begrudged  him 
the  sharp  cheer  that  broke  from  the  Lincoln  ranks. 

Again  the  ball  flew  up  from  the  umpire's  hand 
and  both  teams  leaped  for  it.  This  time  Cum- 
mings,  the  Stuyvesant  forward,  caught  it  gracefully 
as  it  came  down  and  with  the  same  sweep  of  his  arm 
sent  it  curving  far  down  the  court  to  one  of  the 
Stuyvesant  players,  who  had  evaded  Izzy  and  was 
sprinting  toward  the  Lincoln  basket.  He  caught 
the  ball  squarely,  stopped  instantly  in  his  tracks 
and  threw  the  ball.  But  Ginelli,  the  Lincoln  guard, 
pounced  on  him  and  knocked  the  ball  out  of  bound. 
The  Stuyvesant  player  was  given  the  ball  and  swung 
it  across  court  to  Cummings.  Belton  was  close  on 
top  of  him.  Cummings,  ball  in  hand,  dodged  past 
him  for  a  clear  throw.  Somehow,  however,  his 
foot  caught  and  as  he  stumbled  sidewise  to  catch  his 
balance  the  ball  left  his  hands.  Belton  seized  it, 
jumped  clear  of  interference  and  bounded  up  the 
court,  again  dribbling  the  ball,  as  he  had  done  in 
the  beginning. 

Three  Stuyvesants  blocked  his  path.  Izzy,  Lee 
and  Calhoun  spurted  down  the  field  to  catch  the 
throw.  To  their  disgust  Belton  fought  to  get  past 
the  Stuyvesant  boys.  The  ball  was  caught  in  a 
"  clinch  "  and  had  to  be  tossed  for.  Cummings  and 
he  got  an  equal  chance  for  it  but  Belton  won  and 
Cummings  went  down.  With  a  clear  field  Belton 
zigzagged,  dodged  a  guard,  stopped  and  threw. 
The  ball  took  almost  a  straight  line  to  the  basket, 
rebounded  sharply  from  the  backboard,  caught  in 
the  net,  then  dropped  through. 

"  'Ray,  'ray,  'ray,  Belton!  "  shrieked  all  Lincoln. 
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He  had  shot  two  goals,  earned  the  only  four 
points  won  in  the  game  thus  far. 

It  was  to  the  utter  amazement  of  every  one,  there- 
fore, that  Mr.  Carton,  who  as  school  coach  had  a 
prominent  place  on  the  side  lines,  stepped  forward 
with  every  sign  of  displeasure  in  his  manner.  He 
called  for  time  and  beckoned  to  Belton  to  come  to 
him.  The  whole  astonished  world  saw  Mr.  Carton 
order  Belton  out  of  the  game  and  sign  to  Jim  to 
take  his  place. 

Jim  was  among  those  who  was  astonished  at  the 
sudden  development.  "Why?  Why?'  went  tat- 
tering about  in  his  mind  as  he  jumped  to  his  feet, 
threw  off  his  robe  and  trotted  into  the  basketball 
court.  But  he  had  no  time  to  answer  even  if  he 
had  had  the  facts  at  his  command. 

A  half-hearted  cheer  greeted  him  from  the  Lin- 
coln stand;  half-hearted  because  every  one  was  puz- 
zled. The  ranks  could  not  understand  why  their 
general  had  deposed  a  winning  player  for  an  un- 
known factor.  Mr.  Carton's  face  furnished  no 
clew;  and  he  said  nothing  to  explain  his  action. 

Jim  took  his  place  by  the  side  of  Cummings,  his 
nerves  tensed,  almost  quivering.  It  was  his  first 
interscholastic  game.  He  had  watched  Cummings' 
playing.  The  boy  was  swift,  keen  eyed,  sure- 
nerved.  Jim  thought  he  knew  his  opponent's  main 
line  of  play.  But  now  that  he  was  in  the  game 
himself,  everything  seemed  changed  in  aspect. 

Before  Jim  could  get  his  bearings  Cummings  had 
captured  the  ball  and  was  far  down  the  field  with 
it.  The  rapid  swirl  of  play  left  Jim  behind.  But 
Izzy,  who  had  smiled  a  quick  reassuring  smile  at 
him  as  he  came  into  the  game,  seemed  to  have 
turned  into  a  small  demon  as  he  saw  his  partner 
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lose  his  first  play.  He  plowed  through  opposition 
like  a  tailless  comet  and  pounced  on  Cummings, 
who  was  having  a  free  hand  with  the  ball.  Cum- 
mings passed  it  to  Jerome,  his  other  forward,  who 
was  free  of  Izzy.  There  was  a  swift  and  valiant 
rally  of  the  two  Lincoln  guards  and  a  furious  inter- 
change of  the  ball.  Several  times  it  had  to  be 
tossed  for.  But  each  time  Stuyvesant  got  the  bet- 
ter of  the  scrimmage.  Jim  was  finding  himself 
gradually  but  still  a  little  confused.  Before  he 
could  get  keenly  into  play,  his  opponent  Cummings 
shot  a  goal. 

The  ball  dropping  through  the  Lincoln  basket 
might  have  been  Jim's  heart.  As  the  two  teams 
took  their  places  again  amid  the  heartened  cries 
from  Stuyvesant  rooters,  he  felt  that  it  was  his 
fault,  this  turn  of  the  tide  against  Lincoln. 

It  was  not  the  best  mood  to  put  a  boy  on  edge. 
When  the  play  began  again  his  efforts  were  des- 
perate. But  they  were  not  effective.  He  tried  too 
hard.  When  he  missed  a  try  at  the  ball  or  a  boy 
his  momentum  carried  him  too  far.  The  more  he 
missed,  the  harder  he  tried  and  the  more  he  pun- 
ished himself.  He  threw  terrific  exertion  into  every 
move.  But  it  was  mainly  muscular  and  what  part 
the  nerves  played  in  his  game  was  only  a  hindrance 
to  him.  They  were  shouting,  "  Harder,  play 
harder  1  You'll  lose  the  game  for  Lincoln  !  Break 
your  heart,  if  need  be !  But  play  harder  — 
harder!" 

It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  next 
goal  though  stubbornly  fought,  fell  to  Stuyvesant. 
The  score  stood  four  to  four.  The  first  period 
was  about  half  over. 

Jim  cast  a  hurried  glance  at  Mr.  Carton,  expect- 
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ing  to  see  a  finger  beckoning  him  out  of  the  game. 
But  Mr.  Carton  only  smiled  encouragingly.  Be- 
hind him,  however,  sitting  with  the  other  Lincoln 
reserves,  was  Belton.  On  his  lips  was  an  ugly 
sneer.  As  the  teams  walked  back  to  place,  Jim 
told  himself  that  for  once  Belton  had  the  right  to 
sneer.  Then  he  felt  a  nudge  at  his  elbow  and 
heard  Izzy  whisper, 

You're  even  now.  You  don't  owe  Belton  a 
point.  Now  start  something!  Start  a  fresh  game! 
Make  b'lieve  you  and  I  are  playing  in  your  yard! 
Go  to  it,  Jim!  ' 

Izzy's  fingers  gripped  his  in  a  reassuring  shake. 
Then  the  two  boys  crouched  at  their  places. 

Some  one  still  had  faith  in  him,  flashed  through 
Jim's  mind.  In  spite  of  his  failure,  Izzy,  a  shrewd 
expert  of  the  game,  did  not  abandon  hope  in  him. 

Well,  why  should  he?  The  game  was  only  be- 
ginning. That  was  a  good  idea  of  Izzy's.  He 
would  try  to  think  he  was  playing  in  his  own  back 
yard  with  Izzy  as  a  cunning  ally  against  a  shadowy 
opposition.  Why  be  panicky?  It  was  only  four 
to  four  —  and  the  game  was  young. 

Jim  cast  the  tail  of  his  eye  at  the  Stuyvesant  cen- 
ter. He  intercepted  a  swift  look  that  passed  be- 
tween him  and  Cummings.  He  had  no  difficulty  in- 
terpreting it.  They  had  found  the  weak  spot  in 
Lincoln  —  Jim  himself.  '  Pound  it !  '  the  look 
from  the  center  said.  u  I'll  give  you  the  ball!  ' 

When  the  whistle  blew,  therefore,  and  the  ball 
shot  up,  Jim  knew  where  it  was  going.  That 
helped.  For  with  an  effort  in  which  both  muscle 
and  nerve  did  their  utmost  Jim  leaped  and  felt  the 
firm  leather  slap  his  palms  and  stay  there.  He  had 
already  planned  the  squatting  fall  which  Izzy  had 
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taught  him.  Cummings  went  plunging  past  him. 
Jim  knew  where  Izzy  would  be  at  such  a  play. 
Without  taking  time  to  look  he  sent  the  ball  there. 
When  he  had  bounded  to  his  feet,  he  looked  for 
Izzy. 

The  boy  had  the  ball  and  was  putting  through 
the  next  move  in  their  much  rehearsed  play.  In- 
stead of  plunging  toward  the  Lincoln  goal,  he  had 
stepped  back.  Jim  met  it  with  the  proper  move. 
He  too,  stepped  back  toward  his  own  goal.  Izzy 
shot  the  ball  at  him.  The  Stuyvesants,  thrown  out 
by  the  unusual  play,  dashed  for  the  two  forwards. 
Whereupon  Jim  threw  to  Lee,  the  Lincoln  center. 
Lee,  free  for  the  moment,  took  deliberate  aim. 
The  ball  left  his  hands  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ahead 
of  the  Stuyvesant's  interference.  It  soared  in  a 
high  curve,  struck  the  frame  of  the  basket,  bounded 
up  again,  then  fell  —  -  outside. 

A  sharp  many-throated  "Ugh!'  from  Lincoln 
voiced  the  shock  of  disappointment.  But  Jim's  was 
not  of  them.  He  forgot  he  had  nerves.  His  eyes, 
hands,  feet,  body,  mind  were  repeating  well  re- 
hearsed moves. 

He  dashed  at  the  Stuyvesant  basket.  As  the  ball 
came  down  and  shot  from  man  to  man  in  the  ensu- 
ing scrimmage,  his  hand  touched  it.  There  was  no 
time  to  catch  it;  and  he  was  not  placed  for  a  throw. 
But  without  looking,  he  knew  where  Izzy  would  be. 
So  he  slapped  the  ball  there.  Two  opponents 
smashed  into  him  unintentionally.  When  he  had 
recovered  he  saw  Izzy  climb  into  the  air  and  deposit 
the  ball  into  the  basket  as  cleanly  as  though  he  had 
only  to  pick  and  choose. 

The  long  'ray  that  rolled  up  from  the  Lincoln 
stand  was  sweet  soothing  music  in  his  ears.  Not 
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that  he  felt  the  cheer  was  for  him.  But  it  was  a 
Lincoln  cheer.  So  far  as  it  was  for  any  individual 
it  was  for  Izzy,  who  had  thrown  the  goal.  It  was 
good  to  see  that  boy  get  the  appreciation  he  de- 
served. But  the  cheer  was  also,  "Team!  Team  1 
Team  !  '  And  Jim  was  one  of  them  1 

Then  followed  a  fine  rally  on  the  part  of  Stuy- 
vesant.  The  ball  shot  a  dizzying  course  from  one 
to  another  with  the  keyed-up  Stuyvesants  forcing 
the  play  but  not  keenly  enough  to  leave  Lincoln  be- 
hind. Minute  after  minute  passed  without  a  good 
throw  at  either  goal.  The  opposition  was  too 
close. 

The  timekeeper  was  now  intent  on  his  watch,  the 
whistle  was  in  his  mouth.  Before  he  could  blow 
time,  however,  something  broke  loose  from  the 
whirling  knot  of  players  near  the  Lincoln  basket. 
It  was  the  ball.  With  no  great  force  behind  it,  the 
ball  took  an  indifferent  flight  and  —  fell  through, 
scoring  for  Stuyvesant!  The  score  was  tied. 

The  whistle  blew.  Pandemonium  broke  loose 
from  both  stands.  The  period  was  over.  The 
teams  jogged  to  the  dressing  rooms. 

Jim  felt  a  hearty  slap  on  his  shoulder  and  turned 
to  see  Izzy  glowing  at  him. 

"  Some  pupil  I  got!  '    Izzy  said. 

"  Some  teacher  I've  got,"  Jim  responded.  Then 
suddenly  changing  his  tone,  Why  did  Mr.  Carton 
take  out  Belton?  ' 

"  Don't  you  know?  '    Izzy  whispered. 

"Not  in  the  least  1" 

"  Don't  you  remember  how  you  fell  so  often  when 
you  played  against  Belton?  ' 

Jim  nodded. 

"  Well,   didn't  you  notice   Cummings   fall   three 
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times   in   this   game   just  —  that  —  same  —  way?' 
Izzy  said  with  a  significant  look. 

Jim  whistled  softly. 

"  Why  didn't  the  ump  call  fouls  on  Belton?  "  he 
asked. 

UI  don't  know.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  do!  It's  the  best 
thing  Belton  does,  that  foot  trick.  You've  got  to 
keep  your  eye  on  that  foot  and  look  at  nothing  else 
to  catch  him.  An  ump  can't  watch  it  all  the  time. 
But  I  watched  him  at  practice.  I  saw  him  do  it. 
Don't  you  remember  I  warned  you?  Now,  Mr. 
Carton  didn't  see  it,  either.  But  you  can  just  bet  he 
suspected." 

"  I  know  he  did.  In  school  when  I  fell  he  asked 
me  if  I  had  any  charges  to  make  against  some  one," 
Jim  said  reminiscently. 

"  There  you  are  !  '  said  Izzy  triumphantly.  '  I 
knew  it.  Well,  when  he  saw  Cummings  flop  the 
same  as  you  did,  he  put  five  and  nine  together  and 
—  fired  Belton.  Say,  that  was  a  spunky  thing  to 
do!'7 

Izzy  did  not  exactly  mean  "  spunky."  What  his 
thought  was  Jim  read  exactly,  however.  There 
was  a  ring  of  admiration  in  Izzy's  voice,  almost  a 
touch  of  awe  at  what  Mr.  Carton  had  done.  To 
sacrifice  a  player  w7ho  was  winning  for  Lincoln  be- 
cause that  player  was  not  playing  fair;  and  to  do  it 
without  compulsion! 

There  was  a  severe  nobility  in  it  that  seemed 
to  impress  Izzy  more  than  the  victory  of  mere 
points. 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  I  know  the  reason  why  he  took 
out  Belton,"  Jim  said.  "  But  will  everybody  else 

know  it?  " 

"  I  guess  Mr.  Carton  won't  tell  them,"  Izzy  said 
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regretfully    but    admiringly.     "  Do    you    think    he 
will?" 

'  I'm   pretty   sure   he   won't,"   Jim   said   slowly. 
'  He'll  have  to  charge  Belton  with  fouling,  accuse 
him  before  the  whole  world.     I   don't  think  Mr. 
Carton  likes  to  do  that  to  a  fellow." 

Well,  you  can  bet  your  last  shirt  Belton  won't 
kiss  Mr.  Carton  for  what  he's  done !  '  Izzy  rumi- 
nated. "  And  he'll  have  a  peach  of  a  little  story  of 
his  own  about  why  he  was  fired  out  of  the  game !  ' 

"And  that's  no  Chinese  joke,  either!'  Jim  as- 
sented gloomily. 

Just  then  Mr.  Carton  came  into  the  dressing 
room.  As  he  opened  the  door  there  was  a  pre- 
occupied look  on  his  face.  But  when  he  turned  to 
the  boys  he  was  smiling. 

"  Great!  "  he  said  crisply.  "  Fellows,  I'm  proud 
of  you  1  Keep  it  up !  ' 

That  was  all  the  speech  he  made.  But  every 
syllable  counted.  He  went  on  to  give  each  individ- 
ual player  some  advice  based  on  his  observation  of 
the  other  team.  To  Jim,  however,  he  said, 

"  You're  doing  first  rate  I  ' 

Nothing  else.  He  left  Jim  to  his  own  intelli- 
gence. He  trusted  him.  Izzy,  too,  received  only 
a  friendly  pat  on  his  shoulder  from  Mr.  Carton  and 
a  smile  of  approval. 

Of  Belton,  who  had  not  come  in,  Mr.  Carton 
said  not  a  word.  So  the  question  uppermost  in 
every  mind  had  to  stay  unanswered  for  the  time. 

The  second  half  started  with  a  rush.  Each  side 
tried  to  seize  the  offensive.  The  result  was  a  dis- 
play of  fireworks  that  kept  the  spectators  on  edge 
every  movement.  Brilliant  plays  followed  each 
other  so  fast,  equally  on  both  sides,  that  the  cheers 
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for  one  play  merged  into  the  acclaims  of  the  next 
one.  Stuyvesant  scored  three  goals  in  succession. 
But  the  play  was  so  close  that  no  one  based  or  lost 
hope  on  this  otherwise  substantial  lead.  As  though 
to  justify  this,  Lincoln  shot  the  next  two  goals 
within  one  minute  and  a  half,  Lee  and  Izzy  being 
the  fortunate  marksmen.  Stuyvesant  got  another 
goal.  But  soon  after  Lincoln  again  grouped  its 
goals,  shooting  two  in  succession.  Again  the  hearts 
of  the  spectators  pounded  to  the  tug-of-war  of  a 
tied  score. 

For,  again  the  timekeeper  was  seen  edging  for- 
ward, watch  in  hand,  whistle  approaching  his 
mouth.  Jim  seized  the  ball  for  a  long  desperate 
throw.  But  Cummings  was  there  with  his  long 
omnipresent  arms.  One  arm  at  a  time  closed  about 
Jim  and  the  ball  together.  In  vain  Jim  tried  to 
pass  the  ball  or  whirl  out  of  Cummings'  thrashing 
but  fair  interference.  Then  just  as  he  succeeded  in 
tearing  the  ball  free  at  last,  the  whistle  shrilled  an 
end  to  the  second  period. 

The  score  was  tied.  An  extra  period  had  to  be 
played.  The  team  that  shot  the  next  goal  would 
win  the  game. 

Every  one  was  on  tiptoe.  Not  a  cheer  sounded. 
Only  an  occasional  cry  from  some  one  too  highly 
tensed  broke  the  tense  quiet.  But  there  was  no 
calm  in  that  quiet. 

"Easy!  Easy!"  came  in  level  tones  from  the 
coaches. 

Jim  needed  the  quieting  tonic  of  that  tone  from 
Mr.  Carton.  With  everything  depending  on  so 
little  as  a  single  move,  some  of  the  nervousness 
with  which  he  had  entered  the  game  crept  back  to 
him. 
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Izzy  called  out  to  Lee,  as  the  teams  took  their 
places, 

"Corks?" 

Lee,  as  captain,  flashed  a  look  at  Mr.  Carton 
and  received  a  quick  nod  of  assent.  Lee  sema- 
phored a  gesture  to  his  team.  Jim  caught  his 
breath.  So  they  were  going  to  take  that  daring 
chance  —  the  tricky  though  perfectly  fair  device 
Izzy  had  suggested  to  Mr.  Carton  and  the  latter  had 
taught  the  team?  Then  Jim  was  to  be  the  "  cork!  ' 
Suppose  he  failed !  .  .  . 

u  You  won't!  '  Izzy  called  out  to  no  one  in  par- 
ticular apparently. 

But  Jim  understood.  Izzy  had  read  his  pupil's 
thought  and  had  answered  it. 

"You're  off  I1  cried  the  umpire,  blowing  the 
whistle. 

Up,  up  into  the  sunlight  soared  the  ball  as  though 
it  would  never  come  clown. 

But  down  it  came  with  the  two  centers  gripping 
it  and  deadlocked.  The  umpire  separated  them 
and  took  the  ball.  Again  it  shot  up.  This  time, 
like  a  butterfly  snatched  in  flight  it  was  swept  down 
by  the  Stuyvesant  center.  Without  stop  it  skimmed 
from  him  to  Cummings,  and  took  a  long  swallow- 
like  flight.  But  it  stopped  dead  when  Calhoun,  the 
Lincoln  guard,  got  it.  Back  to  center  it  flew.  Lee 
caught  it  and  threw  to  Jim,  who  passed  it  to  Izzy. 
Cummings  touched  it.  Its  fall  into  Izzy's  hands 
was  delayed  enough  to  enable  Izzy's  man  to  get  to 
him.  They  tussled.  The  whistle  blew.  The  ball 
was  tossed.  Again  a  deadlock,  this  time  between 
Jim  and  Cummings.  Again  the  toss. 

"  Corks!"  Lee  yelled. 

Jim    stepped    away.     Cummings    got    the    ball. 
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Prepared  for  Jim  he  was  unprepared  for  Calhoun, 
the  Lincoln  guard.  The  latter  blocked.  Cum- 
mings  tossed  to  his  teammate,  Jerome.  Macgreg- 
gor,  the  other  Lincoln  guard  blocked.  The  ball 
dropped.  Waiting  for  it  on  the  floor  was  Izzy. 
Cummings,  free  of  Jim,  swooped  his  arms  above 
Izzy.  But  the  latter  stayed  on  the  floor  for  the 
fraction  of  a  second  he  needed.  Like  a  cork  pop- 
ping from  a  bottle  the  ball  shot  from  him,  sliding 
along  the  floor  to  Lee,  also  squatting  on  the  floor. 
Lee  got  a  fair  catch  and  bowled  the  ball  to  Mac- 
greggor,  who  had  run  up.  The  latter  shot  the  ball 
back  to  Izzy,  now  half  way  to  the  Stuyvesant  basket. 

The  Stuyvesant  guards  pounced  forward.  Three 
successful  passes  had  warned  them.  They  crouched 
to  block  a  low  pass.  Whereupon  Izzy  rose, 
stretched  to  his  toes,  and  ball  in  hand,  shot  it 
straight  at  Jim,  who  had  reached  the  "  foul '  line 
before  the  Stuyvesant  basket.  Jim  caught  it.  Nine 
boys  hurled  themselves  toward  him.  Four  of  them, 
his  teammates,  stopped  within  two  feet  of  him  form- 
ing a  protecting  square,  while  he  used  up  nearly  the 
whole  of  a  precious  second  aiming  carefully  at  the 
basket.  Then  as  the  square  collapsed  before  the 
rush  of  Stuyvesants  the  ball  left  Jim's  hands  barely 
in  time. 

The  ball  seemed  the  only  leisurely  object  in  the 
whole  world.  It  floated  toward  the  basket,  struck 
the  board  squarely  in  back  of  the  metal  hoop,  lost  its 
momentum,  wavered.  Then  lazily  it  dropped 
through. 

From  six  thousand  throats  broke  pent-up  emo- 
tion. 

Lincoln  had  won  the  game  —  and  the  meet! 

The  stands  overflowed  with  pandemonium.     Two 
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brass  bands  brayed,  umped  and  tararummed  what 
might  have  been  hymns  for  all  that  one  recognized 
of  the  tunes.  The  welkin  rang  with  'rays!  and 
'rahs !  and  shrill  whistles.  Izzy,  his  arms  about 
Jim,  Jim  with  his  arms  about  Izzy,  were  doing  a 
crazy  dance.  So  were  Lee  and  Calhoun,  Macgreg- 
gor  and  —  somewhat  reluctant  though  not  too 
much  so  —  Mr.  Carton.  The  Stuyvesant  team 
was  giving  the  triple  boom-rah  for  Lincoln. 

Then  the  mob  broke  in,  threw  the  two  teams  to 
their  shoulders  and  in  a  long,  snaky  procession 
writhed  zigzag  about  the  field,  following  the  two 
bands,  now  united.  Lincoln  and  Stuyvesant  hordes 
made  one  ragged,  triumphal  march.  It  was  a  com- 
mon holiday.  Lincoln  had  won  the  meet.  But 
Stuyvesant  had  won  the  track  events.  There  was 
but  a  single  throw  between  them  and  victory.  For- 
tune by  a  trivial  margin  had  favored  Lincoln.  But 
there  could  be  no  grudging  such  a  victory.  Mr. 
Carton,  by  his  removal  of  Belton,  whatever  the 
cause,  had  given  a  splendid  example  of  that  liberal- 
ity that  is  the  soul  of  sport.  Until  the  explanation 
was  forthcoming  it  was  accepted  that  there  was 
good  cause  for  removal.  There  could  not  have 
been  a  defeat  possible  that  had  so  little  sting  in  it 
for  the  losers.  There  was  not  a  rejoicing  of  win- 
ners that  included  so  much  tribute  to  the  losers. 

Around  and  across  and  from  side  to  side  of  the 
stadium  went  the  winding  procession,  led  by  the 
double  brass  band,  playing,  singing,  cheering,  call- 
ing, whipping  flags  and  gay  handkerchiefs;  laughing 
and  whooping  and  breaking  out  anew  into  cheers 
for  Lincoln,  cheers  for  Stuyvesant,  cheers  for  each 
player,  for  little  Brett,  Gordon,  Katsui  —  every- 
body 1 
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Attendants  shut  out  the  mob  from  the  dressing 
room  and  the  Lincoln  boys  were  finally  allowed  to 
dress.  The  team,  Mr.  Carton  and  several  others 
of  the  Lincoln  faculty,  including  Dr.  Brander,  were 
there.  Then  the  door  slowly  opened  and  Belton 
came  in.  He  had  dressed  during  the  second  half 
of  the  game. 

For  a  moment  the  clatter  of  voices  stopped. 
Then  it  resumed;  but  at  a  lower  pitch.  Soon  after, 
as  though  they  were  intruding,  Dr.  Brander  and  the 
other  teachers  left. 

Belton's  face  was  drawn.  There  was  an  unpleas- 
ant look  in  his  narrowed  eyes.  He  turned  to  Mr. 
Carton.  His  voice  was  cold  and  challenging. 

"  Would  you  mind  telling  me,  Mr.  Carton,  why 
you  put  me  out  of  the  game  at  a  time  when  I  alone 
had  scored?  "  he  said  deliberately. 

Instantly  the  talk  stopped. 

Mr.  Carton,  who  had  been  talking  to  Lee,  partly 
turned. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  tell  you  —  in  private,"  he  said. 

Belton  drew  his  gloves  slowly  through  his  hand. 

"  May  I  suggest  that  I  was  publicly  sent  out  of  the 
game?"  he  said.  "I  should  like  the  public  to 

know." 

"  After  I  have  told  you  you  may  do  with  the  ex- 
planation what  you  wish,"  Mr.  Carton  said,  dismiss- 
ing the  matter. 

Belton  looked  at  the  teacher  as  he  deliber- 
ately turned  and  resumed  his  low  toned  talk  with 
Lee.  Then  shaking  his  head  briskly  Belton  sat 

down. 

One  by  one  the  team  left.  Mr.  Carton  left  with 
Lee.  Izzy  and  Jim  were  the  last  to  dress  as  they 
had  kept  up  an  earnest  conversation  in  low  tones. 
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Eventually  only  they  were  left  in  the  dressing  room 
with  Belton. 

The  moment  the  three  were  alone  Belton  rose  and 
sauntered  over  to  Jim. 

"  Brother  Smolett,  a  word  with  you  in  private,  if 
you  please!  '  he  said  acidly. 

I    do    not    please!'      Jim's    manner    was    as 
brusque  as  his  words. 

;  It's  rather  important!1     Belton  continued,   his 
color  mounting. 

"  Then  it'll  have  to  wait.  No,  Iz,  you  stay  here. 
I  haven't  any  private  affairs  with  him." 

"Well —  Belton  looked  down  amusedly  at 
Izzy.  "  There's  no  accounting  for  some  tastes. 
However,  it's  just  as  well  that  your  friend  hears  this, 
too."  His  manner  changed.  '  Let  me  tell  you, 
Smolett,  I'm  nobody's  fool.  I  know  just  exactly  why 
you  have  taken  up  with  this  scion  of  nobility  here. 
You  think  by  showing  that  you  and  he  are  friends 
you're  going  to  make  the  high  school  committee  be- 
lieve that  Carton  did  right  in  making  you  go  that 
little  mill  in  the  gym.  Eh,  what?  You  think  I 
don't  know  it.  Do  you  think  that  Dr.  Siddon,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  —  he's  my  father's  fra- 
ternity mate  —  you  think  he  isn't  on  to  that  little 
gallery  play?  Well,  let  me  tell  you  that  he  is! 
How  do  I  know?  Because  I  told  him  myself.  If 
he  ever  had  any  doubts  on  the  Carton  matter  —  I 
know  he  hasn't  —  the  little  performance  this  after- 
noon of  putting  me  out  of  the  game  when  I  was  the 
only  one  who  was  making  good,  why,  that  ought  to 
convince  an  angel !  And  believe  me,  it  will  convince 
that  committee !  So  you  might  just  as  well  save 
yourself  the  discomfort  of  having  to  associate  with 
—  that!  " 
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His  jutted  jaw  indicated  Izzy. 

Jim  continued  to  lace  his  shoe.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished tying  it  he  was  completely  dressed.  He  stood 
up,  pulled  down  his  coat,  took  a  last  glance  in  the 
mirror,  then  turned  with  studied  slowness  to  Belton. 

u  If  it's  all  the  same  to  you,"  he  said  with  empha- 
sis, "  I  wish  you'd  unload  that  rot  of  yours  some- 
where else!  ' 

It  was  as  though  he  had  struck  him. 

Belton  whipped  off  his  hat  and  coat. 

"Rot,  eh?'  he  cried,  his  face  livid  with  rage. 
"Well,  here's  some  more  then!  ' 

He  ripped  open  his  shirt  cuffs  and  shoved  up  his 
sleeves. 

Before  Jim  could  do  the  same,  he  felt  himself 
pushed  aside  by  Izzy. 

"  I  come  first,  you  great  big  stiff!  '  Izzy  shouted, 
squaring  off.  His  hat  and  coat  were  already  on  the 
floor.  He  looked  more  a  small  gorilla  as  he 
hunched  forward  than  a  human  being.  Belton 
laughed. 

44  I'll  put  my  gloves  on  for  you,"  he  said.  k  I'm 
finicky  about  what  I  cut  my  hands  on !  ' 

44  Then  put  it  on  your  ugly  face!  '  Izzy  shrieked 
and  launching  out  brought  his  fist  on  Belton's  mouth 
with  a  smash. 

Belton's  expression  lost  disdain.  In  its  place 
came  a  look  that  meant  stripping  for  action.  He 
parried  Izzy's  frantic  but  not  altogether  effective 
blows.  Then  at  the  proper  moment  he  stepped  in 
and  landed  a  vicious  chop  on  the  boy's  face.  ['he 
blow  jolted  the  wildness  out  of  Izzy.  He  backed 
and  circled  out  of  Belton's  longer  reach.  Then  duck- 
ing under  his  guard  he  came  up  against  him  and 
ripped  loose  a  battery  of  smashes  against  Belton's 
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face  and  wind.  A  righthander  sent  him  staggering 
back  just  as  Mr.  Carton  threw  the  door  open.  Be- 
fore the  teacher  could  reach  them  the  two  boys  had 
clinched. 

Two  powerful  hands  tore  them  apart  and  sent 
them  staggering.  Mr.  Carton  had  been  a  hammer 
thrower  at  college  and  those  hands  had  lost  little  of 
their  power. 

1  Put  on  your  clothes !  '    he  said  curtly  to  both. 

There  was  a  crackling  electric  quality  in  his  voice 
that  left  no  room  for  doubt.  The  two  boys  did  as 
they  were  ordered. 

1  Now,  listen  to  me.  If  I  hear  of  you  two  boys 
fighting  or  if  I  suspect  that  you've  done  so,  I'll  make 
it  a  point  of  honor  with  myself  to  see  that  both  of 
you  get  out  of  Lincoln  1  ' 

Izzy  paled. 

"  Teacher,  even  if  he  starts  it?'    he  stammered. 

"  If  he  does,  then,  of  course,  you've  no  choice  but 
to  defend  yourself,"  Mr.  Carton  said  slowly.  "  But 
in  that  case,  I  shall  see  to  it,  Belton,  that  you're  ar- 
rested for  assault  and  I  shall  expect  you,  Smolensky, 
to  corroborate  my  charge.  This  holds  good  if  you 
force  Smolett  to  fight,  Belton!  I  count  on  you, 
Smolett,  to  understand  me!  ' 

With  that  he  left. 

Belton  laughed. 

"  Of  course,  if  you  fellows  need  the  police  depart- 
ment to  protect  you  — "  he  sneered. 

Izzy  stepped  forward  but  this  time  it  was  Jim  who 
intervened. 

"  Steady,  Iz!  "  he  warned,  holding  him  off  Belton. 

I  won't  have  you  expelled  from  Lincoln  for  any- 
thing in  the  world.  Besides,  if  you  don't  care  about 
yourself,  consider  Mr.  Carton.  If  you  fight,  you'll 
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make  it  harder  for  him.  But  when  his  matter  is  all 
nicely  settled,  Mr.  Belton  and  I  may  have  a  little 
meeting  in  private  !  ' 

Belton  nodded. 

"  Any  time  you  get  up  courage  enough !  '  he 
growled  and  left,  slamming  the  door. 

The  two  boys  gazed  after  him. 

44  Well,  I  don't  see  why  you  should  have  to  leave 
Lincoln,"  Izzy  said  finally. 

Jim  was  almost  eager. 

44  It  doesn't  matter  about  my  leaving  Lincoln,  you 
know!  "  he  said.  "  Dad  won't  blame  me.  And  be- 
sides, Colborn  Prep  isn't  the  worst  school  in  the 
world!" 

Then  somehow  all  the  spirit  went  out  of  the  two 
boys.  Neither  of  them  spoke  more  than  monosylla- 
bles on  the  way  home.  Yet  they  could  not  under- 
stand the  cause  for  the  change  in  mood.  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  Belton.  They  could  have  assured  each 
other  at  least  of  that.  But  if  either  finally  suspected 
the  reason  for  their  sudden  depression  it  must  have 
been  when  Izzy  asked  nervously, 

"  What's  that  about  Colborn  Prep?  " 

Jim,  who  had  been  immersed  in  his  own  thoughts, 
looked  startled. 

44  Eh  ?  Oh,  Colborn  ?  Why  —  we  needn't  think 
of  that  —  yet.  It's  —  just  a  private  school." 

Another  long  silence  followed.  Izzy  was  the  next 
to  speak. 

44  I  suppose  —  you  think  a  lot  of  it?  "  he  asked. 

Jim  stared  absently  at  nothing  at  all. 

44  Well,  it's  the  best  private  school  in  the  world," 
he  said  slowly. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE    ESS    AND    ESS    COMPANY 

"T  'VE  got  it  all  thought  out!  '  Izzy  was  saying 
i-  eagerly  to  Jim.  "  We'll  take  this  lot  of  book 
covers  to  that  big  stationery  store  across  the  street 
from  Lincoln.  We'll  make  him  this  proposition. 
He  is  to  try  and  sell  them.  For  every  one  he  sells 
he  makes  a  cent.  What  he  can't  sell,  we  take  back. 
Is  that  all  right?' 

'  I  guess  so,"  Jim  said  vaguely.       '  It  sounds  all 
right.      I  don't  know  much  about  these  things." 

Then  we'll  give  out  about  fifty  covers  free;  say, 
one  to  each  section  in  the  school  and  show  how  good 
the  cover  is.  These  fellows  are  bound  to  show  them 
to  the  others.  Then  we'll  tell  them  where  they  can 
buy  them.  And  say,  Jim,  we'll  give  them  out  next 
Monday  morning.  You  know  the  whole  freshman 
class,  the  sophs  and  the  seniors  all  get  their  new 
French,  Math,  Science  and  literature  books. 
They'll  all  want  new  covers.  Well,  that's  the  time 
to  spring  it  on  'em !  ' 

'How  are  you  going  to  tell  them?1    Jim  asked 
uneasily. 

''That's  where  my  little  bright  idea  comes  in!  ' 
Izzy  said.         You  know  the  Lincoln  Leader  comes 
out  on  Monday,  too.     So  the  Ess  and  Ess  Champion 
Book  Cover  Company  is  going  to  have  a  half  page 

ad-ver-tise-ment  in  the  Leader!  ' 
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Izzy  stuck  his  thumbs  in  his  vest  arm-holes  and 
struck  a  triumphant  attitude.  For  a  few  seconds 
his  grin,  a  mixture  of  pride  and  timidity,  lasted. 
Then  it  faded.  Jim  was  looking  away.  He  was 
obviously  troubled  and  embarrassed. 

The  boys  had  been  cutting  hundreds  of  replicas 
of  their  Champion  Book  Cover  as  the  first  assign- 
ment for  the  market.  They  had  bought  a  quantity 
of  the  paper  they  thought  best  for  the  use.  This 
they  had  treated  with  oil  to  make  it  waterproof  and 
durable.  Now  they  were  cutting  out  the  covers  by 
hand.  Their  factory  was  Jim's  den,  as  Mr.  Smolett 
had  suggested. 

Izzy's  mind  had  been  buzzing  with  plans  and  ideas 
for  the  development  of  their  "  business,"  as  he  was 
fond  of  calling  it.  That  afternoon  he  had  been  so 
full  of  the  campaign  he  had  mapped  out  that  until 
that  moment  he  had  not  noticed  that  Jim's  mind  and 
spirits  seemed  elsewhere.  When  the  realization  of 
it  struck  Izzy,  his  own  spirits  began  to  ooze  like  the 
air  from  a  toy  balloon. 

"What's  the  matter,  Jim?'  he  asked  anxiously. 
"  Don't 'you  like  the  idea?  " 

Why,  there's  nothing  the  matter  with  the  idea," 
Jim  said  slowly.  *  At  least,  I  don't  know  anything 
better.  What  —  what  are  you  going  to  say  in  the 
4  ad'?" 

"  Here,  I  wrote  it  out!  '  Izzy  took  out  a  bit  of 
paper.  He  was  somewhat  dashed  by  the  obvious  un- 
easiness of  his  partner.  He  read : 

"Fellows  of  Lincoln  High!  When  you  get  your  new 
books  to-day  and  hereafter  with  THE  Ess  AND  Ess 
CHAMPION  BOOK  COVER  COVER  IT.  Fits  any  book! 
Dirt  can't  stick  to  it!  Water  can't  hurt  it!  When  one 
side  is  dirty,  you  can  turn  the  cover  over  and  use  it  for 
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another   term!     For   sale   at    Burke's,    opposite   the   school. 
Five  cents  each. 

1  THE  Ess  AND  Ess  CHAMPION  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY, 
'  J.  Henley  Smolett,  Jr.,  president  and  inventor. 
'  Isadore  Smolensky,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

'  Both  of  Lincoln  High  School,  Class  1918." 

When  Izzy  had  finished  reading  there  was  a  long 
silence. 

Jim  stared  gloomily  into  the  street.  Izzy  folded 
and  refolded  his  draft  of  the  advertisement.  Jim 
wished  ardently  something  like  a  fire  would  break 
out.  Izzy  felt  that  something  much  worse  was  about 
to  happen.  But  he  had  no  intention  of  letting  Jim 
continue  in  his  keen  discomfort. 

"Say,  Jim,  old  man,  it's  all  right,  old  scout!" 
Izzy  said  with  forced  cheerfulness.  "  I  know  how  it 
is!  You  don't  like  to  have  your  name  smeared  all 
over  the  'ad.'  I  wasn't  sure.  I  thought  maybe  it's 
only  fair  that  everybody  should  know  who  invented 
this  fine  cover.  But  now  I  see  something  else.  So 
don't  worry !  ' 

'  Listen,  Iz  !  Don't  get  the  wrong  idea  !  '  Jim 
cried  anxiously.  '  Don't  think  I'm  too  —  too  stuck 
up  or  —  anything !  Only  it  seems  to  me  absurd  that 
for  cutting  out  a  piece  of  paper  I  should  take  half  of 
the  profits  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  thought  of 
the  idea.  You're  doing  all  the  thinking  and  all  the 
work  and  you've  put  in  the  money.  Why  can't  you 
let  me  make  you  a  present  of  the  whole  thing  and 
you  keep  what  you  deserve,  all  the  profit.  Why 
should  I  take  half?  You  can  make  use  of  every  cent. 
It  means  school  to  you  and  being  a  doctor  and  help- 
ing your  father.  And  it  won't  do  me  a  bit  of  good. 
Why  don't  you  let  me  drop  out  as  partner  and  let  me 
help  you  as  a  friend?  I'll  work  just  as  much.  I'll 
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give  you  my  runabout  to  deliver  the  stuff.     Come  on, 
Iz,  be  sensible !  ' 

Izzy  shook  his  head.  A  depressed  but  dogged 
look  settled  in  his  eyes. 

"  Nothing  doing!  "  he  said  stubbornly.  "  If  you 
won't  take  half,  I  won't  take  half!  " 

Jim  sighed. 

Well,  you're  worse  than  a  mule,"  he  said.  "  All 
right.  We're  partners.  But  —  but  —  I  —  well, 
you  see  — " 

'  Sure,  I  see !  '  Izzy  gently  helped  him  out. 
"  But  you  don't  want  everybody  to  know  it.  Well, 
they  won't.  Don't  worry.  It  makes  no  difference 
about  me.  I  have  to  be  in  the  'ad.'  Somebody's  got 
to  talk  to  'em.  Somebody's  got  to  be  around  and 
give  out  the  '  ads  '  and  talk  business.  I  don't  mind. 
So  it's  all  right.  That's  settled,  then.  Fine !  ' 

His  words  rang  hollow.  Notwithstanding  a 
brave  effort  to  make  the  "  Fine  !  "  sound  hearty,  there 
was  no  tone  to  it.  But  the  subject  was  at  an  end  for 
the  time.  There  was  little  more  to  be  said  and  Jim 
said  it. 

;  I  hope  you  understand  it,  Iz? ' 

'  Of  course,  I  understand  it!  ' 

There  was  a  husky  catch  in  his  voice,  however, 
that  showed  how  much  more  feeling  than  understand- 
ing there  was  behind  his  assurance.  That  he  could 
not  meet  Jim's  eyes  at  that  moment  was  only  another 
proof  of  how  badly  he  felt. 

"  Gee,  half-past  five.  I've  got  to  go !  '  Izzy  mut- 
tered. 

Jim  put  his  hand  on  Izzy's  shoulder. 

"Stay  for  dinner  with  us,  will  you,  Iz?'  he 
pleaded.  "  Dad  has  asked  you  time  and  again  and 
so  have  I.  You  haven't  accepted  once.  Iz,  I  don't 
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want  you  to  go  feeling  as  you  do.     Stay,  will  you?  ' 

"I  can't,  thanks  very  much!  '  Izzy's  voice  was 
shaky.  "  Promised  m'mother  to  be  home  for  sup- 
per. Much  obliged,  though !  ' 

"  Iz,  I  want  particularly  to  have  you!  '  Jim  in- 
sisted. "  Please  'phone  home  you're  staying  here 
for  dinner !  ' 

"  Aw,  I'm  sorry!  Honest,  I  am.  I  —  oh,  gosh, 
I  can't  do  it!  " 

Without  another  word  he  stepped  to  the  door. 
Once  in  motion  he  seemed  to  be  running  away.  He 
sped  out  of  the  house.  Jim  made  as  though  to  fol- 
low, changed  his  mind  and  went  to  the  window 
instead.  He  saw  Izzy  running  toward  the  subway. 
He  came  back  to  his  chair  and  dropped  into  it 
limply. 

Why  was  it  so  wretchedly  hard  to  do  the  right 
thing?  And  equally  hard  to  do  the  wrong  thing? 

Ever  since  Izzy  had  launched  the  Ess  and  Ess 
Jim  had  been  in  a  state  of  misery.  The  whole  idea 
of  business  was  unfamiliar  to  him.  Whenever  he 
thought  of  himself  as  a  man  he  pictured  an  inventor 
who  made  marvelous  improvements  in  wireless, 
power  boats,  motors.  It  was  enough  and  glory  be- 
yond words  to  invent  something.  Let  others  make 
the  money  on  it.  He  did  not  mean  to  stay  poor,  of 
course.  He  would  ask  enough  to  live  on  in  comfort 
and  have  money  to  spare  for  experiments.  But  the 
mere  business  of  making  money  from  an  invention 
had  seemed  an  inferior  matter.  It  was  even  with  a 
half-formed  idea  that  there  was  something  mean 
about  it  that  he  had  promised  himself  he  would 
never  go  into  business  and,  so  to  speak,"  shout  his 
wares  in  the  public  streets  and  flaunt  it  from  the 
pages  of  every  magazine. 
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Then  Izzy  came  eager  and  enthusiastic  about  the 
Ess  and  Ess  Champion  Book  Cover  Company.  He 
was  so  delighted  that  Jim  had  not  had  the  heart  even 
to  tell  him  that  he  shrank  from  the  very  name  of  the 
company.  Much  less  had  he  the  courage  to  tell  Izzy 
how  repugnant  to  him  was  the  idea  of  this  parade  of 
the  enterprise.  Izzy,  in  his  enthusiasm,  at  first  saw 
nothing  of  this  struggle  going  on  in  Jim.  He  was  so 
proud  of  the  Ess  and  Ess  himself,  so  full  of  the  joy, 
fun  and  seriousness  of  it,  so  excited  by  the  apparent 
gold  mine  his  figuring  showed  him,  that  rather  than 
tell  Izzy  how  he  felt  about  it  Jim  had  kept  silent. 

Now,  however,  that  Izzy  proposed  to  blazon  his 
name  in  the  Lincoln  Leader  as  one  who  peddled  book 
covers  at  five  cents  a  piece  to  his  schoolmates,  Jim 
felt  he  had  reached  the  limit  of  his  courage.  He 
knew  it  would  be  a  joyous  day  for  Belton  and  Smythe 
when  they  read  the  '  ad.'  He  saw  their  leers.  He 
pictured  how  they  would  nudge  each  other  with  de- 
light. That  was  bad  enough.  Infinitely  worse 
would  follow.  Suppose  a  copy  of  the  advertisement 
got  to  Don  Bronson  and  Colborn.  .  .  . 

"  I  couldn't  —  I  couldn't  endure  it !  '  Jim  whis- 
pered, his  face  in  his  hands. 

It  was  wretchedly  hard  to  do  the  right  thing. 
And  equally  hard  to  do  the  wrong  thing.  .  .  . 

He  knew  as  well  as  though  he  saw  him  that  at 
that  very  moment  Izzy  was  standing  in  some  obscure 
corner  on  the  platform  of  an  elevated  train,  his  eyes 
blinded  with  tears.  He  had  never  seen  Izzy  other 
than  plucky  and  stubborn  when  in  trouble.  It  made 
it  all  the  harder  to  know  that  this  time  the  hurt 
was  too  much  for  Izzy  to  bear.  Belton  might  refer 
to  Izzy  as  "  that."  Izzy  had  only  felt  angry.  But 
that  Jim  himself  should  feel  ashamed  of  being  asso- 
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elated  with  him  in  what  seemed  to  Izzy  a  most  proud 
enterprise  .  .  .  what  could  Izzy  do  but  suffer? 

4  Oh,  gosh!  "  Jim  cried  in  agony,  flinging  out  his 
arms  despairingly. 

His  father  came  in.  Not  for  the  world  would 
Jim  have  let  him  suspect  what  had  happened.  It 
was  what  his  father  had  sent  him  to  Lincoln  to  be 
cured  of  —  snobbishness. 

If  his  father  suspected  that  there  was  something 
behind  Jim's  absence  of  spirits  that  night,  he  said 
nothing.  Jim,  on  his  part,  told  him  nothing  of  the 
strain  between  him  and  Izzy. 

A  strain  it  proved.  For  several  days  he  did  not 
meet  Izzy.  Several  times  Jim  had  tried  to  find  him 
but  without  success.  He  inquired  of  Izzy's  section 
officer.  "  Yes,  the  boy  has  been  in  school  every 
day,"  Mr.  Vandergrift  said.  1 1  don't  know  where 
he  could  be  found  if  he  is  not  at  his  scheduled  recita- 
tions. I've  observed  that  Smolensky  has  kept  a  good 
deal  to  himself  of  late.  Doesn't  talk  to  his  neigh- 
bors; seems  to  be  under  a  cloud.  Perhaps  his  father 
is  ill  again.  Do  you  know  if  he  is?  ' 

44  No,  sir,  but  I  suspect  I  know  why  he  feels  blue. 
Thank  you.  I'll  look  for  him  in  the  French  room,  I 
think." 

But  he  went  to  see  Mr.  Carton  instead.  After 
all,  if  Jim  and  Izzy  drifted  apart  it  would  be  Mr. 
Carton  who  would  be  most  seriously  affected.  To 
Jim  it  would  mean  the  loss  of  a  friend.  To  Izzy 
only  the  loss  of  a  nominal  partner.  But  to  Mr.  Car- 
ton it  might  mean  the  loss  of  his  position. 

Suddenly  he  felt  he  did  not  need  Mr.  Carton.  He 
knew  what  to  do. 

Then  just  as  Jim  thought  he  could  say  to  Izzy, 
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"  All  right,  old  man,  put  my  name  on  the  '  ad  M  I 
want  it  there.  I  insist  on  it  as  my  right!" — he 
lost  his  courage  again. 

He  found  Mr.  Carton  alone  in  his  room.  The 
teacher  nodded  kindly  as  Jim  entered. 

Well,  Jim  Smolett,  what  can  I  do  for  you  to- 
day? "  he  asked  cheerfully. 

The  thought  flashed  across  Jim's  mind, 
You'd  better  ask  what  I  can  do  for  you?" 

There  was  no  malice  in  the  thought;  only  anxiety 
to  help.  He  was  convinced  now  that  on  what  hap- 
pened to  his  friendship  with  Izzy  depended  what  hap- 
pened to  the  charges  against  Mr.  Carton  before  the 
board  of  education.  But  he  could  not  let  Mr.  Car- 
ton know  that. 

He  did  confide  to  him,  however,  the  whole  matter 
of  the  Ess  and  Ess  Company;  Izzy's  pride  in  it; 
Jim's  shrinking  from  it;  Izzy's  hurt  at  discovering 
it;  Jim's  inability  to  do  anything  other  than  he  was 
doing. 

"I  —  I  can't  tell  you  how  unpleasant  it  all  feels, 
Mr.  Carton !  "  he  said.  Think  of  trading  on  your 
schoolmates !  Taking  advantage  of  them  simply  be- 
cause you  go  to  the  same  school!  Think  of  it! 
They  don't  like  to  refuse  you.  It's  —  it's  so  con- 
temptible !  Peddling  pieces  of  paper  to  your  school- 
mates at  a  nickel  a  piece !  I  don't  blame  Smolen- 
sky!  "  he  hastened  to  say.  "  Of  course  not!  He's 
got  a  living  to  make.  He's  got  to  go  through  school. 
He's  trying  to  help  his  father.  His  whole  family,  in 
a  way,  depend  on  him.  I  respect  Smolensky.  I 
honor  him.  I  think  a  fellow  who  works  as  hard  as 
he  does  at  his  studies  and  plays  for  his  school  as  hard 
as  he  and  then  tries  to  make  enough  money  to  stay 
in  school  —  why,  a  fellow  who  does  that  is  —  a  sort 
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of  hero!  But  what  excuse  have  I?  I  have  all  I 
need.  Why  should  I  take  advantage  of  these  fel- 
lows?" 

Mr.  Carton  took  up  what  Jim  had  not  observed 
before  on  his  desk.  It  was  a  '  Champion  '  book 
cover. 

u  Is  it  a  good  cover?  "  he  asked  thoughtfully. 

Jim  smiled  uneasily. 

44  It's  better  than  the  one  I  bought  —  though  that 
isn't  saying  much.  Modest  violet,  am  I  not?  ' 

44  What  did  you  pay  for  yours?  ' 

Ten  cents." 

4  If  the  one  you  invented  is  only  as  good  as  the 
one  you  bought,  a  boy  saves  five  cents  by  buying  your 
cover?  ' 

Why,  yes." 

44  Well,  don't  you  think  you're  doing  a  service  by 
putting  your  cover  on  the  market?  ' 

44  I  suppose  one  can  say  that.  But  who  wants  to 
bother  saving  some  fellow  a  nickel?  I'd  rather  give 
it  to  him  and  be  done  with  it." 

41  He  may  not  want  to  accept  it.  But  look  at  it 
this  way:  Suppose  your  cover  proves  popular  and 
you  sell,  say,  fifty  thousand  of  them.  That's  not  im- 
possible or  even  improbable.  Then,  you  will  be 
saving  the  school  children  of  this  country  fifty  thou- 
sand times  five  cents  —  $2500.  That's  not  a  bad 
bit  of  service." 

Jim  was  taken  off  his  guard. 

44  But  nobody  —  no  one  in  particular,  that  is,  will 
save  that  much  money  on  my  cover.  The  most  that 
any  one  will  gain  by  it  is  a  nickel." 

44  That's  true.  No  one  will  save  more  than  a  few 
cents.  But  the  school  children  of  this  country  — 
you  can  call  them  the  public  —  will  save  the  big 
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sum.     In  other  words  you  are  doing  a  public  service 
with  your  cover,  are  you  not?  ' 

u  Well  —  I  suppose  —  I  suppose  it  might  be 
called  that." 

Mr.  Carton's  idea  had  taken  Jim  by  surprise. 

"  I  am  not  using  a  mere  figure  of  speech,"  Mr. 
Carton  went  on.  "  I  think  your  cover  is  better  than 
the  one  you  bought.  Well,  if  you  sold  it  for  ten 
cents  you  would  still  be  supplying  a  better  article  for 
the  same  money.  With  proper  organization  you 
could  sell  not  only  fifty  thousand  but  many  times  that. 
Eventually  you  could  sell  it  for  less  than  five  cents 
and  save  even  more  to  the  public.  But  you  mustn't 
despise  even  the  small  saving.  If  every  producer 
could  cut  down  the  price  of  his  article  by  one  half  — 
don't  you  see?  ' 

"I  see!" 

Jim  was  still  dazed  from  the  impact  of  the  new 
idea.  It  did  not  change  his  reluctance.  But  it  did 
take  away  from  it  the  support  which  he  had  given  it 
in  his  mind.  It  left  him  with  nothing  but  a  lack  of 
courage  with  which  to  explain  his  shrinking  from  ac- 
knowledging his  relation  to  the  Ess  and  Ess  Com- 
pany. 

44  I  see,"  he  said  hesitatingly.  "  But  I  don't  feel 
differently.  I  guess  —  I'm  pretty  much  —  what  you 
called  me  once  —  a  snob !  ' 

Mr.  Carton  colored. 

'  Much  water  has  flowed  under  bridges  since  then, 
my  boy,"  he  said. 

Jim  felt  a  degree  of  comfort  in  the  teacher's 
words.  But  when  he  was  alone  in  his  den  he  found 
himself  no  nearer  the  solution. 

Several  times  he  was  on  the  point  of  calling  Izzy 
up  on  the  telephone.  He  had  his  brave  speech  re- 
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hearsed  to  a  syllable.  It  was  to  be  a  brief  frank 
apology  and  — 

'  Go  ahead,  old  man,  count  me  in  on  everything 
—  name,  work,  money  1  ' 

But  each  time  the  image  of  Belton's  leer  daunted 
him.  Gradually,  by  dint  of  will  and  heaping  scorn 
on  himself  as  a  snob  and  coward,  Belton  ceased  to 
have  any  terrors.  It  was  then  that  in  place  of  Bel- 
ton  the  thought  of  Don  Bronson  and  Jim's  Gascon 
classmates  appeared.  No  1  He  could  not  face 
them  as  partner  in  a  book-cover  peddling  enterprise  1 
Don  would  not  leer  at  Jim.  He  would  even  try  to 
make  Jim  feel  at  ease.  Don  was  a  gentleman.  But 
Jim  infinitely  preferred  Belton's  leer  of  triumph  to 
Don  Bronson's  decent  pretense  that  nothing  painful 
had  happened. 

Exhausted  with  the  struggle  against  himself  Jim 
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weakly  postponed  decision.  He  would  wait  till 
Monday  when  the  advertisement  in  the  Leader  ap- 
peared. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE    RIFT 

WHEN  on  the  following  Monday  the  Lincoln 
Leader  came  out  the  first  copy  was  bought 
by  Jim.  Taking  it  into  a  corner  he  saw  Izzy's  ad- 
vertisement. With  the  exception  that  Jim's  name 
did  not  appear  the  "  ad '  was  word  for  word  as 
Izzy  had  read  it  to  him  several  days  before.  To 
Jim  it  seemed  as  though  it  was  the  most  conspicuous 
one  in  the  entire  world.  He  knew  now  that  he  never 
would  have  had  the  courage  to  look  any  one  in  the 
face  had  his  name  appeared  there. 

He  did  not  know  whether  to  feel  relieved  or  dis- 
appointed when  he  failed  to  find  Izzy.  The  dis- 
missal bell  sounded  like  a  reprieve  to  him.  Another 
day's  grace  1  As  he  left  the  building  he  looked 
across  the  street  to  the  store  where  the  book  covers 
were  on  sale  according  to  Izzy's  plans.  A  group  of 
boys  was  gathering  in  the  doorway.  Evidently  the 
advertisement  was  having  its  effect.  The  boys  went 
into  the  store,  their  newly  distributed  textbooks 
naked.  They  came  out  again  with  the  Ess  and  Ess 
Champion  Book'Cover  decently  covering  and  pro- 
tecting their  new  acquisitions.  More  boys  came. 
Jim  made  himself  inconspicuous  while  he  watched  the 
opening  sale  that  meant  so  much  to  Izzy.  More 
than  fifty  boys  came  out  with  Champion  book  covers, 
some  of  them  showing  as  many  as  three  and  four  of 

them.     Jim  was  glad  for  Izzy's  sake.     He  was  un- 
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easy  for  himself.  If  many  boys  bought  the  cover 
there  would  be  all  the  more  danger  that  some  day  his 
connection  with  it  would  be  found  out. 

That  night  in  his  den  Jim  longingly  turned  the 
leaves  of  the  Colborn  Prep  catalogue.  How  simple, 
easy,  delightful,  life  must  be  at  Colborn  1  School- 
mates of  his  own  kind;  friends  of  long  standing; 
boys  who  knew  and  did  the  right  things;  Don  Bron- 
son  to  chum  with;  no  responsibilities  of  a  new  and 
easy  kind  cropping  up,  one  as  fast  as  another  dis- 
appeared! This  was  Bronson  Hall  where  he  and 
Don  would  be  rooming.  Bronson  Field,  Bronson 
Chapel,  the  Lake,  the  village  near-by  —  it  all  seemed 
as  beautiful  and  as  unattainable  to  him  as  Paradise 
itself. 

It  occurred  to  Jim  to  ask  his  father  a  question 
that  affected  his  happiness  vitally.  He  found  him  in 
the  library  deep  in  study.  He  drew  back  to  return 
to  his  room,  not  wishing  to  disturb  him.  But  Mr. 
Smolett  heard  his  son's  step  and  looked  up. 

44  Come  in,  Jim,"  he  said.  4<  You  want  to  see 
me?" 

Jim  turned. 

44  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  did  want  to  ask  you 
something.  It  will  keep,  though." 

44  Go  on,  son,  I've  always  time  for  you." 

44  I  will.  And  I'll  go  immediately  you've  an- 
swered it.  It's  this:  Do  you  want  me  to  go  all 
through  Lincoln,  or  —  or  wnat?  ' 

Mr.  Smolett  hesitated. 

44  I  don't  think  I  can  answer  that  as  yet,"  he  said. 
44  I  wanted  you  to  get  a  certain  effect  out  of  Lin- 
coln. After  that  I  feel  that  your  own  wishes  are 
entitled  to  consideration." 

Jim  remained  silent,  not  daring  to  ask  the  next 
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question.  Mr.  Smolett,  however,  anticipating  it, 
went  on. 

"  I  think,  however,  I  can  report  hope  in  the  off- 
ing, my  son !  "  he  said  with  a  twinkle  and  a  smile  that 
went  straight  to  Jim's  harassed  heart.  The 
patient  should  be  well  on  the  road  to  recovery  by  next 
fall.  After  that  he  may  be  consulted  as  to  his  choice 
of  places  where  to  continue  his  convalescence.  I 
ma-a-y  recommend  the  climate  of  Pennsylvania  as 
salubrious,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Colborn. 
But,  of  course,  it's  rash  to  make  definite  promises. 
It  all  depends  on  whether  the  patient  maintains  his 
present  satisfactory  rate  of  progress." 

"Thank  you,  dad!'  Jim  murmured,  too  deeply 
touched  to  take  his  father's  badinage  lightly. 
"Good  night!  ' 

He  dreamed  that  night  of  happy  times  at  Colborn. 
He  woke  next  morning  to  the  reality  of  Lincoln. 
For  five  hours  the  heavy  burden  weighed  on  him. 
Then  on  his  return  home,  he  did  his  lessons  hurriedly 
and  in  the  first  moment  of  freedom  he  resumed  his 
perusal  of  the  Colborn  catalogue.  So  deeply  did  it 
absorb  his  waking  hours  that  he  again  dreamed  of 
the  school  and  Don  Bronson. 

Next  morning  came  an  answer  to  his  dream.  By 
his  plate  on  the  breakfast  table  was  a  letter  for  him. 
Embossed  in  a  corner  was  "  Colborn  Preparatory 
Academy,  Colborn,  Pa."  On  the  flap  was  the 
school  insignia.  The  letter  itself  was  addressed  in 
Don  Bronson's  familiar  and  welcome  handwriting 
and  was  gratifyingly  bulky.  Jim  blushed  with 
pleasure  but  did  not  open  it  until  his  father  had  gone. 
Then  with  eager  fingers  he  tore  open  the  envelope. 
Enclosed  in  a  letter  in  Don's  handwriting  was  an- 
other. Jim  hardly  noticed  it,  so  eager  he  was  to 
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hear  from  Don  himself.     He  had  not  had  a  word 
from  him  since  their  distressing  tiff  months  ago. 

"  Dear  Jim,"  he  read.  "  I  hardly  know  what  to  say 
about  the  letter  I  enclose.  Of  course  I  shall  be  more  than 
glad  to  help  you  in  any  way  I  can.  But  is  it  necessary  for 
me  to  do  all  that  this  letter  asks?  Can't  I  give  you  the 
money  and  be  spared  having  to  turn  peddler?  Really,  I  am 
a  poor  hand  at  that  sort  of  thing.  It  will  be  worth  some- 
thing to  me  not  to  have  to  do  it.  On  the  chance  that  you 
may  let  me  off  I  am  sending  you  a  money  order  for  the 
stuff  sent  me. 

"  Yours, 

"  DON  BRONSON." 

Jim  had  a  queer  feeling  of  being  still  in  a  dream. 
Only  the  dream  had  turned  to  an  incomprehensible 
nightmare.  What  did  it  all  mean?  He  pounced  on 
the  enclosed  letter  that  came  with  Don's.  It  was  in 
a  handwriting  which  he  vaguely  recognized  as  Izzy's. 
Izzy  writing  to  Don!  Jim  took  a  deep  breath  to 
still  the  quivering  in  his  nerves,  and  read: 

"  Lincoln  High  School,  Monday. 
"  Dear  Don  Brownsome, 

"  My  friend  J.  Henley  Smolett,  he  is  my  partner,  too, 
told  me  what  a  fine  school  you  are  going  to.  Him  and  me 
are  partners  in  the  Ess  and  Ess  Champion  Book  Cover  Com- 
pany. I  am  sending  you  our  advertisement  from  the  Lincoln 
Leader.  We  are  such  good  friends  that  we  call  ourselves 
by  our  first  names.  Jim  invented  the  Champion  Book  Cover. 
It's  a  peach!  You  can  throw  it  in  the  water  and  it  won't 
get  wet.  You  can  put  all  the  dirt  you  want  on  it  and  then 
with  a  piece  of  rag  and  a  little  bit  of  water  you  can  wash  it 
off.  When  it  gets  dirty  on  one  side  you  can  turn  it  over 
and  it's  like  new.  Only  five  cents  a  piece.  You're  a  good 
friend  to  Jim.  Now  here  is  your  chance.  I  am  sending  you 
twenty-five  Champion  book  covers.  You  can  have  it  for 
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four  cents  a  piece.  It's  a  cinch  to  sell  it.  In  five  minutes 
you  can  sell  the  whole  twenty-five.  Then  you're  a  quarter 
in,  clear  profit.  Jim  and  I  get  fifty-fifty  on  everything  we 
make.  What  do  you  say? 

;  Yours  truly, 

"  ISADORE  SMOLENSKY,  Class  1918." 

Jim  looked  from  one  letter  to  the  other,  hoping 
he  had  misread  something.  Then  he  pulled  himself 
upstairs  hand-over-hand  on  the  banisters.  In  his 
den  he  threw  his  school  books  away,  sank  into  a 
chair,  and  —  wept.  .  .  . 

The  maid  almost  caught  him  at  it  when  she  came 
up  to  his  room.  Muttering  something  she  could  not 
hear  he  rushed  out  of  the  room  and  without  even  his 
hat  he  left  the  house. 

All  that  day  he  tramped  the  Palisades,  neither 
knowing  where  he  went  nor  caring.  He  was  in  a 
fever  of  bitterness  against  the  whole  world,  even  his 
father.  If  his  father  had  not  sent  him  to  Lincoln  he 
would  have  been  happy  now  at  Colborn.  If  it  were 
not  for  Izzy,  his  cheapness,  his  unscrupulousness  in 
taking  advantage  of  every  one  —  no  matter  who  — 
to  make  a  few  contemptible  pennies,  Jim  would  have 
been  a  boy  like  all  boys,  gay,  happy,  working,  play- 
ing, studying.  As  it  was  he  wished  a  misstep  would 
send  him  over  the  cliffs  and  spare  him  the  agony  of 
living  on  in  the  face  of  Don  Bronson's  letter. 

At  the  thought  of  the  letter  he  turned  into  a 
near-by  village,  bought  stationery  and  stamps  and 
sent  off  a  reply  to  Don. 

'  My  dear  Bronson, 

:  Your   letter   is   a   complete    surprise.     I    did   not    give 
Smolensky  permission  to  write  to  you  and  would  not  have 
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stood  for  it  if  I  had  known.     Please  throw  away  the  book- 
covers  you  received.     I  return  your  money  order  and  will 

pay  Smolensky  myself.  t(     „ 

o. 

Posting  this  letter  he  resumed  his  wandering. 

He  came  home  that  evening  exhausted.  His 
father  met  him  at  the  door,  an  anxious  frown  on  his 
face.  He  said  nothing  to  Jim,  only  calling  out  to 
the  maid, 

You  may  serve  Jim's  dinner." 

"  Dad,  I'd  rather  not  bother,"  Jim  said,  swaying 
with  weariness.  He  could  not  look  his  father  in 
the  face. 

Mr.  Smolett  nodded. 

'  All  right,  Jim.  Do  as  you  feel  inclined  in  this 
matter.  A  shower,  a  good  night's  rest  and  you'll 
feel  all  right  in  the  morning." 

Jim  was  thankful  his  father  did  not  insist.  It 
helped  to  take  away  some  of  the  bitterness  he  felt 
toward  him.  He  climbed  to  his  room,  took  a  bath, 
rolled  into  his  bed  and  fell  into  a  heavy  troubled 
sleep. 

In  the  morning  Jim  gradually  emerged  from  un- 
consciousness to  a  feeling  that  some  one  was  in  an  un- 
happy plight.  He  realized  soon  that  that  unhappy 
being  was  himself.  But  his  long  night's  rest  had 
filled  him  with  strength  and  courage  to  face  his  lot. 
He  no  longer  wished  to  die.  True,  it  was  not  much 
fun  to  live.  But  he  had  ceased  caring.  School  or 
no  school;  Don  Bronson  or  Izzy;  Lincoln  or  Col- 
born —  what  difference  did  it  make?  He  made  a 
careless  toilet,  dressed  and  looked  about  for  some- 
thing to  fill  in  time  until  breakfast.  His  home  work 
lay  on  his  table  untouched.  He  snickered  contempt- 
uously and  let  it  remain  untouched.  He  threw  him* 
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self  into  his  chair  and  sat  thus,   a  lax  indifferent 
figure. 

His  father  came  in. 
4  Good  morning,  Jim!  1 
Jim  rose  slowly. 

'  Good  morning!  "  he  said  coldly. 
Mr.  Smolett  motioned  him  to  sit  down  and  himself 
took  a  chair. 

'  Now  tell  me  what  it's  all  about,"  he  said. 
Jim  hesitated.     Then  taking  out  Don  Bronson's 
letter  with  the   enclosure   he   handed   them   to   his 
father  without  a  word.     Mr.   Smolett  read  them. 
Then  he  returned  them  to  Jim. 

You  knew  nothing  of  this  letter  from  Smolensky 
until  Don  wrote  you?  ' 
Jim  nodded. 

1  Had  you  forbidden  him  to  write  Don?  " 
"  I   hadn't   the   slightest   idea   he   would  do   it," 
Jim  said.       '  He  had  promised  me  he  wouldn't  tell 
any  one  — " 
He  stopped. 
"Goon!" 
"  That  I  had  anything  to  do  with  —  with  the  book 


cover,' 


Jim  spoke  without  bitterness  but  with  a  spiritless 
indifference  which,  though  he  did  not  know  it, 
touched  his  father  more  than  rage  would  have  done. 

Neither  of  them  spoke  for  fully  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  There  was  no  need  for  words.  Mr.  Smolett 
understood  the  whole  situation;  and  Jim  knew  that 
his  father  understood  it.  He  had  again  shown  him- 
self a  snob,  ashamed  of  associating  with  a  boy  who 
was  trying  to  earn  a  living  which  would  enable  him 
to  continue  with  school.  Even  in  his  own  mind  he 
stood  convicted  of  snobbishness,  especially  after 
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what  Mr.  Carton  had  pointed  out  to  him.     But  Jim 
was  past  caring  as  to  what  he  was  or  would  be. 

His  father  spoke  suddenly. 

1  Jim,    Mr.    Carton    is    recommended    for    dis- 
missal! ' 

Jim  started. 

Why,    father,    what  —  when    did    it    happen? 
How  do  you  know?  "  he  cried. 

Mr.  Smolett  handed  Jim  the  morning  paper 
folded  to  where  appeared  a  brief  news  item.  Jim 
read  that  at  a  meeting  the  day  before  of  the  commit- 
tee on  high  schools  it  was  recommended  that  "  Philip 
Simms  Carton,  instructor  of  English  in  Lincoln 
High  School,  be  dismissed  and  his  license  revoked." 

Jim  was  shocked. 

Why  —  why,    does   this  mean   he's  —  that  he 
can't  teach  any  more?  "  he  stammered. 

"  Not  yet,"  Mr.  Smolett  replied  seriously.  "  It 
means  that  the  high  school  committee  has  tried  him 
on  charges  and  has  recommended  to  the  board  of 
education  that  he  be  dismissed.  If  the  board  adopts 
the  committee's  report,  Mr.  Carton  may  lose  his  po- 
sition." 

Jim  turned  a  frightened  face  to  him. 

"  Oh,  dad,  what  can  I  do?  It's  my  fault!  I've 
got  to  do  something!  I  simply  can't  let  him  be  ex- 
pelled! Oh,  can't  you  tell  me  what  to  do, 
father?" 

Mr.  Smolett  looked  away. 

u  We  went  all  over  that  several  weeks  ago,"  he 
said  coldly. 

"  I  know!  '   Jim  said  tonelessly. 

His  despair  was  so  utter  that  Mr.  Smolett  took 
compassion. 
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"  I  did  not  come  up  to  reproach  you,  Jim,"  he 
said  gently.  u  I  only  wanted  to  show  you  that  what 
you  think  is  the  greatest  tragedy  in  the  world  —  this 
Don  Bronson  letter  —  is  a  trifle  compared  to  real 
trouble!  Mr.  Carton  is  a  born  teacher.  He  loves 
it.  He  has  studied  and  prepared  himself  for  years 
to  do  it.  He  has  made  something  of  a  desirable 
reputation  for  himself.  Now  he's  in  danger  of  los- 
ing his  position  and  his  fine  record  is  affected  no  mat- 
ter which  way  the  board  of  education  decide.  And 
yet  you  thought  the  end  of  the  world  had  come  be- 
cause somebody  has  found  out  that  you  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  putting  a  book  cover  on  the  mar- 
ket!" 

At  his  father's  tone  something  roused  in  Jim. 
His  face  grew  pale  but  his  jaw  squared.  It  was  as 
though  a  keen  bracing  wind  had  suddenly  blown 
away  all  the  sultriness  in  him  and  left  him  vigorous 
and  impatient  to  do,  to  act. 

"  I  won't  waste  any  time  calling  myself  names, 
dad!  "  he  said.  "  Is  it  too  late  to  do  something  for 
Mr.  Carton?' 

His  father  looked  up. 

"  That's  better,  Jim!  No,  it's  not  too  late.  It 
will  be  a  month  before  the  committee's  report  is 
taken  up  by  the  board  of  education.  I  know  that 
Mr.  Carton's  case  will  cause  some  comment  in  the 
newspapers,  the  case  is  so  unusual.  The  arguments 
on  either  side  are  about  even.  There  is  sure  to  be 
division  of  opinion.  Meanwhile  anything  you  can 
do  is  worth  trying." 

Jim  sat  down  at  his  table. 

"  Will  you  excuse  me,  dad,  if  I  don't  come  down 
to  breakfast?  I've  got  my  homework  to  do.  I 
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may  not  get  home  till  dinner  time."  He  jumped  up 
again.  'Dad!  —  You  don't  know  how  much  you 
—  I'm  terribly  obliged  to  you!  ' 

Mr.  Smolctt  smiled  and  nodded  as  he  walked 
toward  the  door. 

4  Don't  let  your  sense  of  indebtedness  crush  you, 
son.  You're  much  more  useful  on  your  feet  and 
doing.  Good  luck  to  you!  Til  have  Annie  bring 
breakfast  up  to  you." 

"  Thank  you,  dad!" 

As  his  father  left  the  room  Jim  almost  uttered 
aloud  a  thought  that  struck  him  forcibly  at  that 
moment : 

1  If  I  were  away  at  Colborn  or  any  other  school  I 
wouldn't  have  dad  to  help  me  out  of  things!  ' 

He  did  not  know  that  a  similar  thought  was  pass- 
ing through  his  father's  mind. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE    BAITING 

ALL  that  day  in  school  Jim  pursued  Izzy  as 
doggedly  as  Izzy  dodged  him  skillfully.  At 
assembly  Jim  saw  him  several  aisles  away.  In  vain 
he  waved  his  hand  and  tried  in  every  way  to  catch 
his  eye.  Izzy  was  immersed  in  his  books  until  the 
morning  exercises  began.  Then  he  became  as  in- 
tently absorbed  in  them. 

One  announcement  attracted  particular  attention. 
Mr.  Jennings,  the  baseball  coach,  made  a  strong  ap- 
peal for  more  candidates  for  the  school  team. 

"  We  have  lost  five  of  our  best  players  this  Febru- 
ary by  graduation,"  he  said.  "  You  must  fill  their 
places.  We  need  most  of  all  good  pitchers. 
Especially  do  I  want  freshmen  to  show  up  this  aft- 
ernoon. I  want  to  catch  them  young,  and  keep  them 
long.  Others  are  very  welcome;  but  freshmen  most 
of  all!" 

Jim  and  Izzy,  in  the  friendly  days  that  now  seemed 
so  long  past,  had  promised  themselves  to  come  out 
for  the  baseball  team.  Even  at  Gascon  Jim  had 
pitched  for  his  class  team.  The  mystery  of  curves 
had  long  fascinated  him.  He  had  read  all  he  could 
get  hold  on  the  subject  and  had  studied  the  methods 
of  the  big  league  pitchers.  Izzy,  too,  had  always 
been  fond  of  baseball.  Jim's  backyard  was  just  long 

enough   to   afford   ideal   pitching  practice   and   he 
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and  Izzy  had  taken  full  advantage  of  it  even  before 
baseball  had  made  its  appearance  on  the  school  cal- 
endar. 

When,  therefore,  Izzy  had  succeeded  in  eluding 
Jim  until  dismissal  time,  Jim  felt  certain  he  would 
find  him  at  the  try-out  of  the  baseball  candidates. 
This  was  held  in  a  large  vacant  lot  next  to  the  school 
which  the  city  had  fixed  up  as  a  practice  field  for  the 
boys. 

But  Jim  did  not  find  Izzy  in  the  practice  field. 
He  did  see  Belton  there,  brave  in  a  new  uniform. 
As  Jim  approached  the  crowd  of  candidates,  he 
heard  everywhere  excited  comment  on  the  news  of 
Mr.  Carton's  impending  dismissal.  If  schoolboys 
were  "  the  public '  Mr.  Carton  would  not  only  be 
acquitted  of  all  blame  but  would  be  elected  to  some 
high  office.  The  teacher  had  been  a  prime  favorite 
even  before  the  high  school  committee  had  pro- 
nounced him  unfit  to  teach  the  young.  Now  he  was 
a  hero. 

"  Mr.  Jennings,  has  Smolensky  come  out  for  the 
team?  '  Jim  asked. 

The  coach,  who  was  Izzy's  mathematics  teacher, 
shook  his  head. 

"  No.  And  I'm  sorry,"  he  said.  "  I  know  he'd 
make  good  material.  But  he  hasn't  the  time.  He 
has  to  work  after  hours.  Otherwise  he  would  have 
to  leave  school  altogether.  Too  bad!  ' 

To  Jim  it  was  a  new  side  to  Izzy's  problem. 
Now  that  the  Champion  Book  Cover  was  launched 
Izzy  needed  all  the  time  he  could  spare  from  school 
to  make  a  living  out  of  it.  That  meant  no  more  ath- 
letics for  him.  Somehow  this  made  Jim  feel  more 
sorry  for  Izzy  than  anything  that  had  happened  so 
far.  Izzy,  the  keen  eyed,  swift  footed,  sure-handed 
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lover  of  basketball  would  make  a  good  baseball 
player.  He  loved  one  game  as  much  as  the  other. 
Yet  he  must  leave  his  place  to  some  other  boy,  less 
keen,  less  able  while  he  stayed  at  home  and  cut  covers. 

Jim  stayed  through  practice  and  made  a  good  im- 
pression as  a  pitcher.  He  had  a  good  throwing  arm, 
a  good  eye,  fair  speed  and  control  over  his  ball. 
After  watching  him  for  a  while,  Mr.  Jennings  told 
him, 

"  You've  a  fair  '  out/  a  better  *  in '  and  your 
'  drop '  isn't  bad  for  a  freshman.  But  what's  that 
slow  high  ball?" 

Jim  blushed. 

"  It's  one  I  saw  Alexander  pitch.  But  so  far  it's 
beyond  me." 

Mr.  Jennings  smiled. 

"  Wait  till  you're  in  college  before  you  try  pioneer- 
ing in  curves.  Meanwhile  concentrate  on  speed  and 
your  three  fairly  good  curves.  I  may  try  you  out  in 
the  game  with  Washington  High.  They're  not  very 
strong  this  year,"  he  teased. 

After  practice  he  dressed  and  made  his  way  to  the 
east  side  where  Izzy  lived.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life  Jim  found  himself  in  New  York's  foreign  quar- 
ter. * 

It  was  a  critical  moment  in  his  life,  though  he  did 
not  know  it.  He  saw  much  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand. His  first  feeling  was  that  it  was  not  worth 
understanding.  Why  couldn't  these  people  look  and 
talk  like  every  one  else  ?  Why  did  they  cling  to  their 
foreign  ways,  their  customs  and  costumes?  The  old 
J.  Henley  reappeared  from  somewhere.  His  face 
expressed  the  finickiness  he  felt  at  all  this  uncouth- 
ness. 

It  was  market  day.     There  was  a  babel  of  speech 
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and  calls  in  a  foreign  tongue.  The  night  was  com- 
ing on  and  in  the  deepening  dusk  all  that  was  strange 
and  unfamiliar  stood  out  the  more  strongly.  Then 
in  the  midst  of  his  distaste  he  reminded  himself  of 
what  his  father  had  told  him  about  the  tourist  who 
saw  only  inferiority  on  his  travels.  It  was  no  mood 
in  which  to  seek  out  Izzy. 

Jim  shook  himself  out  of  snobbish  mood.  He  felt 
that  if  J.  Henley  disliked  something  it  must  be  worth 
liking.  Since  J.  Henley  felt  superior  to  this  din  and 
turmoil  there  must  be  something  in  it  superior  to 
him.  When  he  saw  a  woman  haggling  fiercely  with 
a  peddler  over  the  price  of  fish,  Jim  reminded  J. 
Henley  that  both  the  woman  and  the  peddler  needed 
every  cent  they  could  get.  When  the  unwashed 
countenance  of  a  Jewish  newsboy  made  Jim  draw 
aside  he  reminded  himself  sharply  that  this  boy  was 
at  least  helping  to  support  himself;  which  Jim  did 
not. 

Just  then  he  heard  a  familiar  voice  behind  him. 
Wheeling  he  saw  Izzy  walking  between  a  short  shawl- 
clad  woman  and  a  young  girl.  He  was  carrying  a 
heavy  market  basket  filled  with  provisions.  In  the 
dusk  he  had  passed  Jim  without  recognizing  him. 

For  a  moment  Jim  lost  courage.  But  there  was 
no  retreat  for  him.  He  quickened  his  steps  and  pass- 
ing the  three  he  turned  and  raised  his  hat. 

"  Good  evening !  I've  been  trying  for  days  to  get 
hold  of  you,  Iz  !  "  he  said. 

Had  Jim  been  a  ghost  his  appearance  could  not 
have  worked  worse  havoc  on  Izzy.  The  boy 
stopped  in  his  tracks  and  the  market  basket  almost 
slipped  out  of  his  hands.  He  turned  pale  with  sur- 
prise and  resentment.  He  stood  gaping  at  Jim 
without  a  word.  Then  dropping  his  eyes  he  hitched 
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his  basket  more  firmly  on  his  arm  and  was  about 
to  step  forward.  For  a  moment  it  looked  as  though 
he  would  pass  Jim  without  answering.  Jim  held  his 
breath.  He  would  not  have  forgiven  such  a  recep- 
tion no  matter  what  depended  on  it.  It  would  be 
too  unfair.  He  would  not  have  endured  it  from  one 
whom  he  had  injured.  And  certainly  he  had  not 
injured  Izzy. 

Izzy  must  have  sensed  what  Jim  was  feeling.  He 
grew  flustered  again  and  turning  to  the  woman  he 
mumbled, 

44  Mother,  this  is  Jim  Smolett !  ' 

Jim  looked  at  the  little  worn  woman  who  gave 
him  a  kindly  understanding  smile  in  which  gratitude 
had  a  large  share.  He  saw  in  her  the  source  of  all 
that  was  generous  and  likable  in  Izzy.  There  was 
also  something  in  her  that  made  Jim  remember  the 
woman  who  used  to  bind  up  his  knuckles  when  he 
bruised  them  and  washed  him  and  gave  him  jam  and 
bread  and  told  him  fairy  tales  and  sat  by  him  when 
he  went  to  sleep  to  assure  him  that  "  no  one  would 
get  him  "  in  the  night.  Even  Izzy  must  have  been 
satisfied  with  Jim's  silent  but  eloquent  acknowledg- 
ment as  he  stood  there  bareheaded. 

44  And  my  sister  Rose!  ' 

Jim  turned  to  the  girl.  He  felt  confused  and  he 
knew  he  was  blushing.  He  saw  a  girl  a  little  younger 
than  himself  in  whose  face  somehow  was  transmuted 
to  prettiness  all  that  was  homely  in  Izzy's. 

She  wore  a  neat  Norfolk  suit  and  stout,  sensible 
outdoor  shoes.  Her  black  eyes  lighted  up  eagerly  at 
his  name.  Otherwise  she  showed  what  seemed  to 
Jim  miraculous  self-possession  before  which  he  grew 
still  more  confused. 

44  I'm  awfully  glad  you  and  Iz  are  friends !  "  she 
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said,  holding  out  her  hand.     "  You  haven't  any  idea 
how  much  you've  helped  him  —  all  of  us !  ' 

"  Not  at  all !  Not  in  the  least ! '  Jim  stammered, 
conscious  that  his  words  were  not  appropriate. 

Izzy  did  not  know  what  to  do  next ;  nor  what  Jim 
expected  him  to  do.  Jim  did  not  know  what  Izzy 
was  willing  to  do  and  did  not  dare  risk  a  rebuff  be- 
fore the  whole  world.  Then  a  calm,  self-possessed 
voice  took  the  tension  out  of  the  situation. 

This  must  seem  funny  to  you!  '  Rose  said,  nod- 
ding at  the  Sabbath  eve  activity  of  the  market.  Her 
arms  were  laden  with  bundles,  which  Jim  noticed  for 
the  first  time. 

'  Allow  me ! '  he  cried,  almost  snatching  the 
bundles  with  which  Izzy's  mother  and  Rose  were 
laden.  There  was  good  natured  but  useless  protest 
from  both.  Then  Izzy  and  his  mother  went  on 
ahead.  Jim  fell  into  step  with  Rose  and  followed. 

Yes,  it's  like  being  in  another  country!  '  Jim 
said  awkwardly. 

He  did  not  know  whether  he  had  said  the  right 
thing.  How  did  she  take  it?  Suddenly  she,  too, 
felt  uncomfortable  and  said  nothing. 

They  walked  along  in  a  silence  that  became  each 
moment  harder  to  bear.  A  crowded  street  crossing 
halted  them  before  a  restaurant.  In  his  anxiety  to 
break  the  tension  he  looked  about  for  something  on 
which  to  comment.  His  eyes  lit  on  the  sign  over  the 
restaurant.  The  lettering  was  in  Jewish.  But  there 
was  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  same  man  which 
arrested  Jim's  attention.  It  was  one  of  those  be- 
fore-and-after-taking  advertisements  showing  how 
the  same  man  looked  at  different  times  after  eating 
at  this  restaurant. 

What  puzzled  Jim  was  the  way  in  which  these  pic- 
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tures  were  arranged.  The  first  one  showed  a  com- 
fortably fat  man  leaving  the  restaurant.  In  the  sec- 
ond the  figure  was  less  corpulent.  In  the  third  his 
proportions  had  grown  normal.  In  the  fourth  he 
had  become  thin.  In  the  last  he  appeared  he  re- 
sembled a  skeleton  and  was  bent  with  weakness.  So 
perplexed  was  Jim  that  he  partly  forgot  his  embar- 
rassment. 

"  Would  you  please  explain  that  sign  to  me?  "  he 
said,  turning  to  the  girl. 

"  What  is  there  to  explain?'  she  asked.  "It's 
supposed  to  show  what  happens  to  any  one  who  eats 
there." 

"  But,  why  should  they  want  to  scare  their  cus- 
tomers away  like  that?  ' 

4  How  does  it  scare  them  away?  ' 
;  Well,  it  shows  that  fat  man  when  he  first  comes 
to  the  restaurant.  Then  it  shows  him  getting  thin- 
ner the  more  he  eats  there.  I'd  understand  it  if  the 
sign  stopped  with  the  third  picture  where  he  looks 
decently  thin.  But  why  go  on  and  tell  people  that  if 
they  keep  on  coming  there  they'll  be  reduced  to 
skeletons?  ' 

Rose  looked  blankly  at  him;  then  at  the  sign. 
Suddenly  a  peal  of  laughter  broke  from  her. 

"  Why,  you  funny  boy  I  "  she  gasped.  "  This  sign 
reads  from  right  to  left  —  the  same  way  the  words 
go!  Jewish  is  read  from  right  to  left,  didn't  you 
know  that?  You  should  look  at  the  skeleton  pic- 
ture first.  Then  go  on  to  the  fat  man !  ' 

It  took  Jim  a  few  moments  to  grasp  the  topsy- 
turvy scheme.  But  when  he  realized  his  mistake  he, 
too,  exploded  in  laughter.  His  shouts  of  merriment 
and  Rose's  made  Izzy  and  his  mother  turn.  They 
saw  the  two  laughing  together  as  though  they  had 
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known  each  other  all  their  lives.  Izzy  looked  at 
them  in  perplexity.  Izzy's  mother  understood  as 
little  as  he  the  cause  of  their  amusement.  But  she 
saw  the  joke  when  Rose  explained;  even  Izzy,  if 
somewhat  sheepishly,  joined  in  the  laugh. 

As  for  Jim  he  was  almost  at  ease  with  them.  He 
was  now  sure  of  himself  and  of  what  he  wanted  to 
say  to  Izzy.  So  assured  did  he  become  that  he  found 
the  courage  to  say  to  Rose, 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  can  have  a  few  words  with 
Izzy?" 

"  Certainly!  "  she  said.  "  Iz,  I  want  to  talk  with 
mamma  for  a  little  while." 

Flustered  but  more  self-possessed  than  before, 
Izzy  took  his  place  by  Jim's  side. 

"  Look  here,  Iz  !  '  Jim  said  in  a  low  tone.  "  Let's 
quit  this  foolish  business  of  being  at  loggerheads. 
You  know,  don't  you,  that  both  of  us  fell  down  in 
our  fine  plan  to  help  Mr.  Carton?  ' 

I  know.     It's  a  shame  1'    Izzy  muttered. 

"  Well,  it's  not  too  late.  Father  tells  me  the  high 
school  committee's  report  won't  come  up  before  the 
board  of  education  for  a  month  or  so.  Then  they'll 
settle  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other.  Now  let's 
forget  our  own  two-cent  troubles  and  help  him!' 

''I'm  willing!'  Izzy  flashed  out.  "  It's  your 
fault  we  got  mad  —  you're  ashamed  of  me.  I  don't 
want  to  hang  on  to  anybody  who's  ashamed  of  hav- 
ing something  to  do  with  me  1  ' 

Jim  reddened. 
I  know,  Iz !     I'm  willing  to  take  the  blame! ' 

But  his  manner  was  not  very  humble.  And  Izzy 
felt  it. 

There's  no  use  of  any  one  taking  the  blame!  ' 
he  said  irritably.     "  What's  the  use  of  it,  anyway?  ' 
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"  Just  to  help  Mr.  Carton!  '    Jim  said  stiffly. 

"  Well,  I'm  willing!  "  Izzy  said.  "  What  do  you 
want  me  to  do?  ' 

Jim  was  at  a  loss. 

"  Oh,  just  be  sort  of  friendly." 

"  Pretend,  eh?  '       Izzy  looked  sulkily  at  him. 

Jim  pondered. 

"  No,  I  guess  pretending  isn't  going  to  do  any 
good,  either.  Besides,  that  wasn't  what  I  was  going 
to  say.  I  don't  know  —  maybe  — "  He  knew  ex- 
actly what  he  wanted  to  say;  but  it  was  so  hard  to 
make  the  leap  now  that  he  had  come  to  it. 

Izzy  shrugged. 
Well,  when  you  know  what  you  want  to  say  — " 

"I  know  it  now!'  Jim  was  afraid  his  temper 
would  get  the  best  of  him  and  again  ruin  everything, 
this  time  beyond  repair.  "  I  want  to  work  with  you 
on  the  Ess  and  Ess  business  and  I  want  you  to  count 
me  in  on  everything  —  name,  money,  work  — 
everything ! ' 

He  had  said  it  at  last.  Now  that  the  words  had 
come  the  thing  they  stood  for  seemed  easier.  But 
Izzy  looked  askant  at  him. 

u  Oh,  you  ain't  ashamed  so  much  now,  eh?  ' 

It  was  a  nasty  speech  to  make  and  no  one  real- 
ized it  better  than  Izzy  himself.  No  sooner  did  he 
utter  it  than  he  felt  ashamed.  But  he  lacked  the 
courage  to  apologize. 

"  Take  it  any  way  you  please,"  Jim  said  slowly. 
"  So  long  as  you  let  me  do  my  share  in  the  Ess  and 
Ess." 

"  You're  going  to  get  half  of  what  we  make  any- 
way," Izzy  said,  deliberately  misreading  Jim's  mean- 
ing, "  I  was  going  to  wait  till  we  got  together  a 
month's  profits,  then  let  you  have  your  share  instead 
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of  sending  you  little  bits  every  day  or  every  week." 
That  isn't  what  I  mean,"  Jim  said,  winning  a 
hard  victory  over  his  temper.      '  I  mean  I  want  to 
do  half  the  work  —  and  everything." 

Again  the  unpleasant,  resentful  look  came  into 
Izzy's  face. 

*  How  about  letting  people  know  that  you've  got 
something  to  do  with  it?  ' 

Jim  had  to  wait  till  he  had  summoned  self-control. 

*  Some  people  know  it  already,"  he  said  haltingly. 
"  What  the  others  know  or  don't  know,  makes  no 
difference." 

Izzy  felt  a  little  abashed  before  the  quiet  suffering 
which  he  sensed  in  the  other. 

"  All  right,  I  guess !  If  it  will  help  Mr.  Carton !  " 
he  muttered. 

"  It  will!"  Jim  said  briefly. 

They  had  arrived  before  Izzy's  home.  Rose 
turned  and  hesitatingly  asked  him  to  come  in.  He 
understood  her  hesitation  and  felt  grateful  to  her. 
He  recognized  not  a  lack  of  welcome  but  a  wish  to 
spare  him. 

"  I'd  like  to  come  some  other  time,  thank  you  !  "  he 
said.  "  But  I'll  be  late  for  dinner  and  there's  no- 
body but  my  father  at  home." 

He  made  his  good-bys  and  left. 

Next  day  Belton  and  his  lieutenant  Smythe  were 
surprised  during  lunch  period  to  see  Jim  and  Izzy  to- 
gether. They  had  closely  followed  Jim's  associa- 
tion with  the  other  boy  and  were  fully  aware  of  the 
rift  between  them. 

u  Look  at  them,"  Smythe  muttered.  "  Just  as 
thick  as  though  nothing  had  happened!  ' 

Belton  grinned  maliciously. 
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"As  though  nothing  had  happened,  eh?  Well, 
you  bet  a  lot  has  happened.  Mister  Carton  has 
moved  a  lot  along  the  toboggan  slide,  eh,  what,  Smit- 
tie?  And  Smolett  and  Smolensky's  little  game  to 
stop  it  —  is  up  the  flue !  ' 

"  Then,  they're  trying  it  again!  "  Smythe  said. 

"You  watch  your  Uncle  Dudley!'  Belton  said. 
"  And  follow  master !  Come  along !  ' 

He  led  the  way  to  where  Jim  and  Izzy  stood  talk- 
ing. Taking  out  a  five-cent  piece  from  his  pocket  he 
said  to  Izzy, 

"  Say,  I  want  one  of  those  book  covers!  ' 

His  tone  and  manner  struck  the  two  boys  like  a 
whip  lash. 

"  Go  and  get  it  yourself !     I'm  not  your  servant ! ' 
Izzy  snapped,  turning  away. 

"  Aren't  you  peddling  them?  '  Belton  asked  with 
pretended  surprise. 

"  Not  to  you,  you  big  stiff! '  Izzy  stormed.  '  I 
wouldn't  sell  you  one  if  you  gave  me  a  million! 

"Dear!  Dear!'  Belton  exclaimed.  "How 
proud  peddlers  are  getting !  And  how  about  you?  " 
he  said,  turning  to  Jim.  "  Are  you  as  ashamed  of 
your  trade  as  your  partner  is?  ' 

A  crowd  had  gathered  about  the  group  as  Belton 
had  intended  when  he  raised  his  voice.  The  talk 
died  out.  Every  one  looked  at  Jim.  Jim  was  about 
to  hit  out.  Then  with  something  like  a  smile  he  held 
himself  in. 

"  Why,  sure  I'll  sell  you  one,"  he  said.  ;  It's  a 
good  cover,  if  I  say  so  myself.  I  made  it.  It's 
worth  the  money.  We  don't  mind  selling  you  one. 
It'll  do  the  book  good  —  and  that  belongs  to  the 
school,  you  know.  Some  other  boy  will  get  it  after 
you 
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A  nervous  snicker  ran  through  the  crowd.  Bel- 
ton's  eyes  narrowed,  his  cheeks  burned. 

"Say!"  he  growled.  "Do  you  think  because 
Carton  said  he'd  protect  you  with  the  whole  police 
force  that  I'll  stand  any  nonsense  from  you?'  he 
growled,  bringing  his  face  near  Jim's.  Well, 
you've  got  another  guess  coming.  In  a  couple  of 
weeks  your  protector  will  be  hunting  another  job. 
Then  Til  have  something  to  say  to  you,  you  cheap 
shoe-lace  peddler!  ' 

"Smolett,  let  me  answer  that!' 

Every  boy  wheeled  as  Mr.  Carton's  voice  cut 
across  Belton's.  He  had  come  up  before  any  of 
them  noticed  him. 

u  Belton,  what  I  told  you  at  Curtis  Field  holds 
good,"  Mr.  Carton  said.  "  Either  of  these  boys 
could  keep  you  busy  in  a  fight.  But  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  letting  you  bulldoze  them  into  fighting  you. 
Remember  that  one  doesn't  have  to  be  a  teacher  to 
have  a  bully  arrested  for  assault!  '  Belton  after  a 
vain  endeavor  to  brave  Mr.  Carton's  look  turned 
away.  "  Smolett,  before  these  boys  I  want  you  to 
promise  to  let  me  know  if  at  any  time  you  and  Belton 
fight!" 

Jim  was  silent. 

44  I  understand  your  reluctance,  Smolett,"  Mr. 
Carton  insisted  impatiently.  '  But  I  haven't  time 
to  argue.  I  want  your  promise !  ' 

44  I'd  rather  —  not,  Mr.  Carton  !  ' 

44  In  school  matters,  my  boy,  I  must  insist  on  obedi- 
ence!" 

4'  But  if  it  happens  outside  of  school !  '  Jim  pro- 
tested. 

44  It  would  never  happen  but  for  your  meeting  in 
school!  Come,  come !  Your  word!' 
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His  eyes  blazed  at  Jim's  refusal. 

"  I  promise  !  '   Jim  muttered. 

Mr.  Carton  turned  to  Izzy. 

"  You,  too,  Smolensky !  ' 

"All  right!'  Izzy  said  weakly.  'But  I  don't 
promise  if  he  starts  a  fight  that  I  won't  punch  his 
face !  " 

"  Neither  do  I !  "  Jim  cried. 

"  I  didn't  ask  you  to  promise  that!  "  Mr.  Carton 
snapped  and  turning  walked  abruptly  away. 

At  once  the  crowd  melted.  The  scene  was  over 
for  the  time.  Belton  muttered  something  about 
"  next  time."  Jim  and  Izzy  went  away  together 
and  talked  of  the  Champion  Book  Cover  quite  aud- 
ibly. 

The  world  knew  Jim's  part  in  the  enterprise. 
And  to  his  surprise  the  world  seemed  to  find  the 
knowledge  not  in  the  least  exciting. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THEIR    "  FRIENDSHIP  ' 

THE  relation  between  Jim  and  Izzy  became  pecu- 
liar. Before  the  eyes  of  the  world  they  ap- 
peared the  best  of  friends,  the  most  faithful  partners. 
Each  boy  tried  to  outdo  the  other  in  seeming  com- 
radeliness  when  others  were  present.  They  always 
appeared  in  each  other's  company  during  lunch  and 
nearly  every  day  were  seen  leaving  school  together. 
But  as  soon  as  they  reached  a  corner  away  from  the 
eyes  of  their  schoolmates  their  pretense  dropped. 
Unless  there  was  something  to  discuss  in  connection 
with  their  book  cover  they  parted  without  a  word, 
each  for  his  own  home. 

There  was  no  pretense,  however,  in  the  faithful- 
ness in  which  they  worked  together  for  the  success 
of  the  Ess  and  Ess  Champion  Book  Cover  Company. 
And  the  business  required  their  full  and  faithful  at- 
tention. It  did  not  take  long  for  the  boys  of  Lin- 
coln High  to  learn  that  on  the  failure  or  success  of 
the  Ess  and  Ess  depended  whether  Izzy  would  have 
to  leave  school  or  could  go  on  with  it.  Mr.  Carton, 
who  seemed  to  know  everything,  dropped  a  casual 
hint  to  that  effect  to  several  influential  boys  like  Seu- 
mas  Lee,  Bruce  Gordon,  Bannister  and  others.  That 
was  sufficient.  The  Champion  Book  Cover  would 
have  a  fair  sale  at  Lincoln  on  that  account,  even  had 
the  cover  itself  no  worth.  There  was  not  a  boy  in 
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Lincoln  who  did  not  appreciate  what  it  meant  to 
have  to  leave  school  "  for  family  reasons,"  as  the 
teachers  phrased  it. 

It  was  the  cover  itself,  however,  that  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  increasing  demand  for  it,  after  it 
had  been  put  to  the  test  of  wear  and  tear.  In  every 
way  it  proved  its  worth.  It  was  cheap  in  price, 
tough,  durable,  clean  and  easily  adjustable  to  books 
of  all  sizes.  The  stationer  who  had  taken  the  first 
consignment  of  book  covers  at  Izzy's  risk,  now  or- 
dered five  hundred  more  and  made  him  an  attractive 
offer  if  he  would  sell  him  all  rights  to  it.  On  con- 
sultation with  Jim  Izzy  declined  the  offer. 

This  meant  hard  work  for  Izzy  every  moment  he 
could  spare  from  his  studies.  It  left  no  time  for 
athletics  or  even  rest.  Jim  begged  in  vain  to  be 
allowed  to  do  some  of  the  cutting.  Izzy  was 
adamant. 

'  I  let  you  work  with  the  head,"  he  said.  "  You 
do  the  thinking." 

"  But  you're  doing  most  of  the  thinking!  '  Jim 
protested. 

'  It  isn't  how  much,  it's  how  good  it  is,"  Izzy 
retorted.  "  You  thought  only  for  two  hours  but 
you  invented  the  cover  !  ' 

This  dialogue  took  place  in  the  hearing  of  several 
boys.  The  effect  of  it  was  expressed  by  one  of  the 
boys  later, 

"  It's  certainly  a  pleasure  to  see  two  fellows  get 
along  so  well  together  !  And  look  at  them  —  one  of 
them  from  the  upper  west  side,  the  other  from  the 
lower  east  side  !  ' 

What  Jim  and  Izzy  had  said  to  each  other,  though 
intended  for  effect  only,  was  sincere.  Izzy  really 
felt  that  Jim  did  his  full  share.  Jim  was  sincerely 
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anxious  to  help  Izzy  work.  But  the  friendship  be- 
hind this  exchange  of  willingness,  which  the  boys 
who  heard  them  took  for  granted,  was  not  there. 
Jim  could  not  understand  Izzy's  persistent  coldness 
toward  him  —  and  resented  it.  He  was  raw  from 
the  wound  of  Don  Bronson's  letter  and  felt  himself 
the  aggrieved  party.  For  Mr.  Carton's  sake,  how- 
ever, he  would  have  been  willing  to  forgive  Izzy  if 
he  had  shown  the  least  consciousness  of  guilt  toward 
him  in  writing  to  Don.  But  Izzy  showed  no  such 
repentance.  He  did  not  even  mention  the  matter. 
Nor  did  Jim.  He  would  have  cut  off  his  arm  sooner 
than  open  the  subject  with  Izzy. 

To  keep  from  feeling  too  bitter  toward  Izzy,  Jim 
reminded  himself  that  Izzy  was  working  for  a  living; 
trying  to  climb  to  better  things  through  keeping  him- 
self at  school.  When  others  were  at  baseball,  track, 
tennis,  swimming,  glee  club,  dramatics,  hiking  trips 
and  all  manner  of  pleasant  play  at  Lincoln,  Izzy  was 
hard  at  work  at  his  studies  or  his  business.  All  of 
which  filled  Jim  with  a  sense  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion. 

It  was  this  sense  of  Izzy's  worth  that  kept  the  two 
boys  one  day  from  parting  altogether.  A  friend  of 
Jim's,  a  former  schoolmate  at  Gascon,  was  passing 
through  the  city  and  Jim  had  invited  him  to  dinner 
at  his  house.  That  afternoon  as  the  two  partners 
were  about  to  part  at  the  corner  where  they  usually 
dropped  the  mask  of  friendship,  Jim  said  hur- 
riedly, 

'  I  meant  to  work  on  some  covers  to-night.  But 
a  friend  is  coming  to  dinner  — " 

Before  Izzy  could  stop  his  tongue  he  had 
spoken. 

"  Oh,  Don  Bronson,  hey?     Well,  I  told  you  a  hun- 
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dred  times  I  don't  want  you  to  do  any  work  on  the 
rovers !  ' 

There  was  a  resentful  note  in  his  words  that 
brought  the  blood  to  Jim's  face. 

"  It  makes  no  difference  who  my  friend  is.  The 
point  is  that  I  haven't  time  for  your  covers.  That's 
all!" 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  was  about  to  walk  off 
when  Izzy's  angry  outlash  made  him  turn. 

"  For  my  part,  I  don't  care  if  you  never  do  an- 
other thing  about  covers!  "  he  stormed  at  Jim.  "  I 
wish  I'd  never  seen  the  cover  or  you  or  Lincoln  or 
—  or  —  anybody !  ' 

"  Well,  you  needn't  see  any  more  of  me,  if  you 
don't  want  to  !  '  Jim  said. 

'  I  don't  want  to  —  any  more  than  you  do !  ' 

The  two  boys  stood  there  with  their  backs  partly 
to  each  other,  on  the  verge  of  a  final  break.  At  the 
same  time  each  realized  the  danger.  Had  Jim  re- 
sponded in  kind  words  to  Izzy;  or  had  Izzy  said 
another  word  in  the  same  mood  that  break  would 
have  come  then  and  there.  But  Jim  remembered. 

'  Can't  we  stick  it  out  till  after  Mr.  Carton's 
trial?  "  he  asked,  every  word  at  the  cost  of  torture. 

Izzy  gulped. 

"  All  right!  "  he  muttered. 

When  they  had  parted  Jim  crossed  the  street  in 
such  utter  forgetfulness  of  where  he  was  that  a  taxi 
almost  ran  over  him.  The  driver  turned  and  swore 
at  Jim.  To  the  chauffeur's  amazement  the  bov 
turned  and  ran  after  his  car.  When  the  car  escaped 
around  the  corner,  the  passenger  said  to  the  chauf- 
feur, 

"  That  boy  looked  as  though  he  was  going  to 
eat  you  alive." 
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1  Aw,  sumthin's  eatin'  him,  I  guess !  '    the  driver 
replied. 

Which  was  not  a  bad  guess. 

Lonely  for  companionship  and  in  need  of  a  boy 
with  whom  he  could  practice  pitching  Jim  cultivated 
Bruce  Gordon,  who  lived  near  Jim,  and  was  one  of 
the  catchers  for  the  team.  Together  they  practiced 
in  Jim's  backyard  almost  every  afternoon  when  the 
team  itself  was  not  playing.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment Jim  improved  greatly. 

It  was  not  long  before  Jim's  pitching  arm  earned 
for  him  a  place  on  the  team.  He  was  the  only  fresh- 
man on  the  pitching  squad.  Belton,  who  had  also 
made  an  excellent  showing  at  short  stop,  was  the  only 
other  Alpha  Rho  on  the  team.  But  Belton's  stand- 
ing was  in  doubt.  He  was  a  fast  fielder,  threw  well, 
used  judgment  and,  though  inclined  to  u  play  to  the 
gallery,"  was  a  good  base  runner.  His  weak  point 
was  batting. 

In  the  practice  games  between  the  regulars  and  the 
substitutes  it  happened  often  that  Jim  pitched  when 
Belton  was  at  the  bat.  At  such  times  Jim  would 
take  special  pains  with  his  pitching.  Belton  became 
overanxious  to  "  knock  the  pitcher  out  of  the  box." 
Of  the  two  Jim  had  the  advantage.  He  was  less 
vindictive,  which  kept  his  nerves  steadier.  Belton 
would  swing  with  such  venom  that  when  he  "  struck 
out,"  as  he  often  did,  his  failure  was  all  the  more 
noticeable. 

The  result  was  that  when  the  Inter-High  School 
League  opened  its  season  Jim  was  on  the  regular 
team,  while  Belton  was  only  substitute.  All  of  which 
did  not  increase  Belton's  love  for  Jim.  For  some 
weeks,  while  the  baseball  season  progressed  Belton 
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merely  avoided  him.  But  bitterly  as  Belton  detested 
Jim  he  kept  his  temper  well  in  hand.  Jim  knew  that 
he  was  not  being  forgiven.  It  looked  suspicious  to 
him. 

Then  one  day  Jim  realized  what  Belton's  design 
was. 

The  team  was  at  practice  in  Van  Cortlandt  Park, 
preparing  for  the  game  with  Morris  High,  their 
most  formidable  rival  in  the  league.  To  spare  Jim 
for  the  game,  yet  to  keep  him  limber,  Mr.  Jennings 
put  him  at  second  base,  while  the  school  team  was 
at  bat.  Belton,  who  had  been  playing  well  of  late, 
was  being  tried  again  for  the  first  string.  With 
Samberg,  the  other  pitcher,  Belton  did  better  than 
with  Jim.  He  "  chopped  "  a  high  bounder  to  Conk- 
lin  at  third,  who  fumbled  the  ball  and  let  Belton  reach 
first.  Without  stopping  Belton  went  on  to  second. 

The  boy  at  first  caught  the  ball  and  shot  it  to  Jim. 
The  ball  reached  Jim  so  far  ahead  of  Belton  that 
every  one  expected  Belton  to  stop  and  try  to  get  back 
to  first.  Instead,  however,  he  continued.  Jim 
crouched  low  to  touch  him  with  the  ball.  Belton 
had  not  the  slightest  chance  of  making  second.  Yet 
he  kept  on.  Ten  feet  from  base  he  slid  feet  first  for 
the  bag,  his  spiked  shoes  straight  at  Jim.  Both  boys 
disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  yellow  dust.  When  the 
cloud  had  settled,  Belton  was  picking  himself  up. 
Jim  was  down  on  one  knee. 

The  cherry  colored  stripe  on  his  stocking  was 
spreading  color.  On  Jim's  face  was  a  struggle  with 
pain.  His  hands  went  blundering  to  his  foot.  Bel- 
ton  had  spiked  him. 

Mr.  Jennings  and  Dr.  Benson,  the  school  physi- 
cian, ran  to  Jim.  They  carried  him  off  the  diamond. 
Under  his  torn  stocking  his  leg  showed  an  ugly  cut. 
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Mr.  Jennings  motioned  Belton  out  of  the  game,  put 
in  other  players  and  held  court. 

"  Smolett,  how  did  it  happen?  "  he  said,  while  Dr. 
Benson  was  binding  Jim's  leg. 

"  I'd  rather  have  Belton  tell,"  Jim  said,  his  face 
pale,  his  eyes  averted. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  do  it!  "  Belton  said  indignantly. 
"  Don't  you  go  hinting  that  I  did!  " 

Mr.  Jennings'  voice  was  very  quiet;  for  which  rea- 
son the  boys  called  him  "  Jenny."  But  his  other 
nickname  was  "  The  Terror."  "  Jenny,  the  Ter- 
ror," was  a  powerful  moral  force  in  the  school.  The 
most  blustering  wrongdoer  lowered  his  crest  when 
he  thought  of  an  inquisition  before  him.  He  had  a 
mind  and  manner  that  cut  to  the  heart  of  guilt  like 
a  surgeon's  knife. 

'  Belton,"  he  said  softly.     "  Did  you  think  you 
could  make  second  safely?  ' 

Belton  fidgeted. 

"  Yes,  sir !  " 

"  With  the  ball  in  Smolett's  hand  and  Smolett 
square  in  front  of  the  base?  ' 

"  I  didn't  think  he  had  the  ball,"  Belton  muttered. 
"  I  thought  he  was  bluffing." 

"  Then  why  did  you  slide?  ' 

"  Wanted  to  make  the  base." 

Very  laudable.  I've  seen  you  slide  before. 
I've  taught  you  how  to  keep  your  spikes  off  the 
basemen.  I  say,  I've  taught  you  because  you  seemed 
to  have  learned.  Why  the  lapse  to-day?  ' 

"  A  fellow's  bound  to  slip  up  some  time!  "  Belton 
fretted. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Jennings  snapped,  "  Do  y^u  like 
Smolett?" 

Belton  turned  color. 
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"  Why, —  er,  I  should  say  —  well,  we're  members 
of  the  same  frat,"  he  stammered. 

Do  you  like  him  ?  ' 
"  No !  "  Belton  shouted.     "  And  I  don't  give  a 


cuss  — " 
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I  thought  so,"  Mr.  Jennings  nodded,  his  voice 
soft  and  silky  again.  '  As  ours  is  an  exemplary 
team  we  mustn't  have  any  swearing.  Let's  give  that 
as  the  reason  for  your  leaving  the  team.  That  is  — 
unless  you  prefer  me  to  tell  the  real  reason." 

Belton  flamed  up  and  was  about  to  speak.  He 
caught  himself  in  time,  shrugged  and  with  a  sneer  of 
indifference  walked  off.  But  Jim  caught  a  look  that 
escaped  the  others.  It  told  him  that  not  only  that 
the  spiking  had  been  intentional  but  that  Belton 
would  exert  himself  in  the  future  to  make  Jim  as  un- 
happy as  it  was  in  his  power  to  make  him. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

DRIFTING    APART 

DURING  the  next  few  weeks  Jim  and  Izzy  each 
became  increasingly  busy  in  his  own  way  —  and 
their  ways  diverged.  For  Izzy  the  Champion  Book 
Cover  was  concern  enough  to  keep  him  more  than 
absorbed.  Of  the  twenty-five  dollars  which  Dr, 
Finstein  had  loaned  the  Ess  and  Ess  Company  Izzy 
had  spent  more  than  half  for  advertising  in  the 
Leader  and  in  periodicals  published  in  the  other  city 
high  schools.  The  remainder  he  had  invested  in 
material  for  covers.  He  sold  every  one  of  them. 
At  the  end  of  two  weeks  The  Ess  and  Ess  Champion 
Book  Cover  Company  declared  a  dividend  of  forty 
dollars. 

The  "  president  and  inventor  '  refused  his  share 
of  the  proceeds,  insisting  that  it  go  back  into  the  capi- 
tal of  the  company.  After  a  brief  talk  —  it  did  not 
amount  to  an  argument  as  Jim  simply  refused  to 
listen  —  he  won.  Izzy  paid  back  Dr.  Finstein  and 
bought  "  stock  '  with  the  remainder.  That  meant 
thousands  of  covers  to  oil,  cut,  print  with  a  rubber 
stamp  reading,  "  Ess  and  Ess  Champion  Book  Cover. 
Pat.  applied  for."  It  also  meant  going  around  to 
scores  of  stationery  stores  to  establish  what  Izzy 
called  "  agencies  "  for  the  sale  of  the  cover. 

The  cutting,  it  is  true,  was  no  longer  done  by  hand 
but  by  machine  at  a  printer's  shop.  But  the  distribu- 
tion to  the  various  u  agencies  "  took  a  great  deal  of 
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time.  From  the  first  Jim  had  tried  to  get  Izzy  to 
use  his  runabout  for  deliveries.  But  since  their  in- 
creasing unfriendliness  Izzy  had  jealously  refused  to 
accept  anything  more  of  him.  So  he  spent  every 
minute  that  he  could  spare  from  his  studies  —  and 
some  that  he  could  not  afford  —  on  his  business. 
The  money  reward  was  very  encouraging.  The  sec- 
ond batch  of  covers  brought  fifty-four  dollars  profit 
in  two  weeks. 

But  like  many  another  successful  man  Izzy  found 
that  money  did  not  bring  him  happiness.  It  was  true 
that  his  father  was  almost  well  again  now  that  the 
danger  of  his  children  having  to  leave  school  had 
been  averted.  But  when  Izzy  listened  in  the  assem- 
bly to  the  report  of  the  triumphant  progress  the 
school  baseball  team  was  making  toward  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  city  of  NewYork  —  it  was  then  that 
he  felt  alone  in  a  world  in  which  everybody  else  was 
playing. 

Of  Jim  he  heard  much  but  saw  little  now.  The 
business  had  drifted  away  from  Jim  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  two  boys  had  even  lost  the  excuse  of 
conferring.  Jim  was  making  his  name  as  a  pitcher. 
Izzy  was  being  forgotten  as  one  who  was  now  past 
all  danger  of  having  to  leave  school  for  u  family 
reasons."  As  he  no  longer  took  part  in  athletics  or 
in  any  other  activities  in  the  school  outside  of  studies, 
there  was  little  occasion  to  remember  him. 

All  this  Izzy  took  badly  to  heart.  He  was  sensi- 
tive all  over  from  overwork,  the  neglect  by  his  school- 
mates —  though  it  was  not  their  fault  —  and  the 
loss  of  what  had  been  such  a  novel  and  exciting 
friendship. 

Every  few  days  Jim  would  remember  that  he  and 
Izzy  had  a  part  to  play.  The  meeting  of  the  Board 
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of  Education  was  approaching.  As  Izzy  and  he 
wanted  to  have  their  friendship  count  in  Mr.  Car- 
ton's favor  it  behooved  them  to  exhibit  it  more  promi- 
nently to  the  world.  Both  felt  like  conspirators. 
But  they  never  failed  to  conspire.  Whenever  they 
met  they  acted  as  though  nothing  had  ever  occurred 
to  mar  their  friendship. 

They  had  to  be  very  careful.  Mr.  Carton's  case 
was  attracting  considerable  attention  outside  of 
school  circles.  Indeed,  Mr.  Smolett  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  this.  As  editor  of  an  influential  maga- 
zine he  pointed  out  the  peculiarly  interesting  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Carton's  case. 

The  difference  in  opinion  between  those  who  were 
in  favor  of  having  Mr.  Carton  discharged  for  "  caus- 
ing t$vo  of  his  pupils  to  fight,"  and  those  who  justified 
him  was  sharp.  Also  it  was  evenly  divided.  The 
one  faction,  led  by  Dr.  Siddon,  insisted  that  Mr.  Car- 
ton had  committed  *  an  extremely  grave  breach  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 


tion.' 


We  all  know  that  a  teacher  is  forbidden  to  strike 
a  pupil,"  Dr.  Siddon  argued.  "  How  much  more 
reprehensible,  therefore,  is  it  for  a  teacher  in  whose 
hands  our  children  are  intrusted,  to  make  two  of  his 
pupils  strike  each  other  and  to  keep  on  striking  until 
one  of  the  boys  sustained  injury  that  may  well  have 
crippled  him  for  life!  This  man  not  only  failed 
to  inculcate  the  ideals  of  love  and  amity  in  his 
pupils.  He  has  actually  made  them  fght!  If  you 
acquit  him  or  only  mildly  punish  him  it  will  be 
serving  notice  to  every  boy  in  our  public  schools  that 
it  is  nobler  to  fight  than  be  friends;  and  to  every 
teacher  that  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  set  one  boy  on 
another  —  actually  in  the  school  itself  —  and  make 
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the  two  boys  keep  on  fighting  until  one  is  nearly 
crippled!  ' 

Dr.  Siddon's  view  was  supported  by  many  in  the 
Board  of  Education,  especially  the  older  members. 
The  opposing  view,  however,  had  also  many  sup- 
porters and  was  best  expressed  by  Mr.  Smolett,  who 
spoke  privately  to  several  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  whom  he  knew  well. 

If  you  take  the  ordinary  view  of  what  Mr.  Car- 
ton has  done,"  he  maintained,  "  he  acted,  as  Dr. 
Siddon  says, '  reprehensibly.'  But  it  was  not  an  ordi- 
nary situation.  It  demanded  an  exceptional  method. 
Mr.  Carton  saw  that  between  the  two  boys  was  *  bad 
blood.'  They  were  bound  to  fight  because  they  de- 
spised and  detested  each  other.  No  amount  of  talk- 
ing on  his  part  could  have  dissuaded  the  boys  from 
fighting.  Had  they  done  it  in  the  street  somewhere 
they  would  have  been  no  better  off  than  before. 
'I  hey  would  have  gone  on  despising  each  other  and 
hating  each  other,  very  likely,  and  would  have  fought 
again.  Mr.  Carton  saw  to  it  that  the  fight  between 
them  was  held  under  the  best  conditions  possible. 
What  is  more,  he  saw  to  it  that  it  should  bear  conse- 
quences of  a  most  desirable  kind.  Both  Mr.  Smo- 
lensky  and  I,  as  fathers,  can  testify  that  these  conse- 
quences have  been  very  precious  not  only  to  the  boys 
but  to  ourselves  and  also  to  the  school." 

"What  were  these  consequences?'  one  of  the 
members  of  the  board  asked. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Smolett  told  him  what  the  mem- 
ber in  turn  told  other  members  of  the  board.  The 
result  was  that  many  eyes  were  turned  critically  in 
study  of  u  consequences  '  of  Mr.  Carton's  peculiar 
method. 

Jim  and  Izzy  were  fully  aware  of  this  observation. 
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They  went  about  together  apparently  calm  and  on 
the  best  of  terms;  actually,  however,  quaking  lest 
their  pretense  be  found  out. 

It  was  a  strain  on  both  of  them;  and  both  yearned 
for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  to 
come  and  put  an  end  to  their  pretending.  Then  as 
though  in  punishment  for  their  deception  when  the 
meeting  day  did  come,  Mr.  Carton's  case  was  laid 
over  till  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  a  month 
thence. 


CHAPTER  XX 

TOILING    UP    THE    HEIGHTS 

SOME  deity  of  sport  must  have  smiled  with  favor 
on  the  New  York  High  School  Baseball  League 
that  season.  Almost  every  game  made  baseball  his- 
tory. Of  the  nine  schools  in  the  league,  five  were 
closely  bunched  in  the  lead  on  the  last  round  of 
games.  Three  of  them  —  Morris  High,  Stuyvesant 
and  Lincoln  —  were  tied  for  first  place.  Not  a 
school  among  them  dared  make  a  slip.  The  high 
school  public  was  on  tiptoe  with  excitement.  The 
players  were  on  edge. 

Finally  to  cap  the  climax,  a  challenge  arrived  from 
Philadelphia,  where  a  similar  contest  was  going  on 
among  the  public  schools  in  that  city.  There  the 
championship  was  no  longer  in  doubt.  A  constella- 
tion of  heavy  batters  had  set  William  Penn  High 
School  far  in  the  lead.  There  were  only  three  school 
games  between  Penn  and  championship,  and  none  of 
these  schools  had  any  interesting  resistance  to  offer. 
The  challenge  to  New  York  was  sent  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  Philadelphia  High  School  League. 
They  invited  the  school  that  should  win  the  New 
York  city  championship  to  play  the  winners  of  the 
Philadelphia  league.  New  York  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge and  set  the  date  and  place.  The  game  was  to 
be  played  soon  after  the  final  examinations  at  the 
Polo  Grounds. 

It  was  Jim's  inventive  mind  that  was  largely  re- 
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sponsible  for  the  rapid  progress  both  Lincoln  and 
he  were  making.  He  u  played  with  his  head  '  as 
Izzy  used  to  say  of  him  in  the  happy  days  when  they 
were  chums  and  partners.  He  read  up  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  pitching.  Regularly  every  day  Jim 
practiced  in  his  yard  with  Bruce  Gordon.  Lincoln 
High  had  developed  a  splendid  team.  But  Jim  be- 
came their  strongest  as  well  as  their  weakest  link. 
When  his  nerves  were  at  their  best  his  pitching  was 
brilliant.  He  had  learned  to  outguess  the  batter  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  The  curves  he  pitched  when 
under  his  control  would  not  have  shamed  a  college 
player.  He  varied  his  "  in  "  and  "  out ' '  with  a  ball 
that  came  to  be  called  a  "  floater  " —  a  high  slow  ball 
that  looked  as  though  it  would  pass  above  the  bat- 
ter's shoulder,  but  which  at  the  last  moment  lost 
momentum  and  ducked  into  the  catcher's  glove. 

But  he  had  two  serious  defects.  Being  only  a 
freshman  he  had  not  yet  acquired  the  steady  nerves 
of  the  veteran.  If  a  batter  "  got  to  him  '  it  un- 
nerved him.  Or  if  something  happened  before  the 
game  or  during  the  play  that  distracted  his  mind  he 
was  very  likely  to  commit  a  flagrant  error,  which  in 
turn  caused  other  errors  until  Jim  had  to  be  taken  out 
and  calmed  down. 

His  other  defect  was  lack  of  endurance  in  his  pitch- 
ing arm.  Usually  he  could  last  the  game.  But  if 
anything  exceptional  used  up  his  arm  it  would  give 
out  toward  the  seventh  inning,  even  if  his  nerves 
stayed  steady.  Mr.  Jennings,  observing  this,  made 
Jim  spare  his  pitching  arm  as  much  as  possible.  So 
young  was  Jim  for  his  position  and  so  serious  would 
be  the  effects  of  strain  on  his  arm  that  the  great  care 
Mr.  Jennings  ordered  Jim  to  devote  to  it  became 
the  subject  of  many  a  joke  among  the  boys. 
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"  Hey,  Jim,  don't  eat  so  much !  '  was  a  favorite. 
"  That  fork  might  strain  your  arm!'  "Better 
learn  to  write  with  your  left  hand,  Smolett,  and  spare 
your  pitching  arm!  '  was  another. 

It  was  this  uncertainty  whether  Jim  would  prove  a 
star  or  "  blow  up  '  that  made  his  appearance  in  a 
game  so  interesting.  Mr.  Jennings  watched  over 
him  like  some  benevolent  hawk. 

In  the  Lincoln-Morris  contest  which  tied  Lincoln 
with  the  other  two  leaders  Jim  pitched  a  perfect 
game.  Mr.  Jennings  had  given  him  a  long  and 
steadying  talk  just  before  the  play  began. 

u  It  will  be  pleasant  if  we  win  to-day,"  he  said. 
"  But  remember  that  even  if  we  lose  we  still  have  an 
even  chance.  Do  your  best  but  don't  be  too  anxious. 
And  remember  this,  shut  your  ears  to  anything  that 
comes  from  the  bleachers.  It's  all  part  of  the  game 
with  them  to  tease  the  pitcher.  I  myself  think  it's 
poor  sport.  But  don't  you  let  it  get  on  your 
nerves !  ' 

With  a  light  tap  on  the  shoulder  Mr.  Jennings 
sent  Jim  into  the  field.  Stuyvesant  opened  the  game 
with  their  best  "  stick  artist,"  a  colored  boy  named 
Barcoe.  He  was  picturesque  in  his  attitudes  and 
swung  with  dramatic  sweep  at  the  ball  —  but  he 
usually  landed.  When  he  did,  the  dramatic  sweep 
meant  runs. 

Jim  u  wound  up  "  what  appeared  to  be  one  of  his 
swift  straight  balls.  Barcoe  set  himself  for  it.  In- 
stead came  Jim's  '  floater,"  slow,  high  and  appar- 
ently a  u  ball."  From  his  study  of  Barcoe  Jim  fig- 
ured the  ball  would  be  a  new  one  to  him.  It  was. 
Barcoe  laxed  his  face  into  a  grin  and  let  his  bat  lag. 
'  Strike !  "  barked  the  umpire. 

Such  an  expression  of  surprise  passed  over  Bar- 
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coe's  goodnatured  face  that  the  bleachers  shouted 
with  laughter.  Barcoe  shook  his  head  and  took  a 
fresh  grip  on  his  bat.  Again  he  raised  a  laugh  by 
the  way  he  hit  at  what  he  thought  would  be  a  fair 
ball  but  which  Jim  intentionally  threw  too  high.  A 
tricky  "  in  "  finished  Barcoe  at  the  next  throw. 

The  cheer  that  rewarded  Jim  was  an  excellent 
tonic.  He  took  his  time,  thought  deliberately  and, 
for  the  most  part,  well.  He  held  down  Morris  to 
two  runs.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Jennings'  "  sluggers  " 
hammered  the  Morris  pitcher  to  the  tune  of  five 
runs.  After  that  Morris  sent  in  their  own  star 
pitcher  and  there  was  no  more  scoring  for  Lin- 
coln. 

The  Morris  victory  sent  up  Jim's  reputation.  He 
had  played  such  a  steady  dependable  game  that  Mr. 
Jennings  sent  him  into  the  game  with  Stuyvesant, 
which  Lincoln  could  not  afford  to  lose.  Tim  knew 
that.  Mr.  Jennings  knew  that  Jim  knew  and  would 
be  nervous.  But  by  reminding  him  of  his  excellent 
performance  in  the  Morris  game  the  coach  calmed 
the  boy's  keyed-up  nerves  until  the  game  began.  The 
Stuyvesant  coach,  however,  had  been  doing  some 
studying  of  his  own.  He  knew  how  uncertain  Jim's 
nerves  were. 

He  put  his  trickiest  batter  first.  Goldman  had 
been  coached  on  Jim's  collection  of  balls.  He  had 
a  trick  of  his  own  as  a  batter.  He  knew  how  to 
stand  so  as  to  fool  the  pitcher.  Set  for  a  low  ball 
the  boy  looked  an  easy  mark  for  a  high  one.  Jim 
bit  at  the  bait.  He  sent  his  "  floater  " —  and  Gold- 
man disposed  of  it  in  the  bleachers,  earning  three 
bases. 

'It's  all  right,  son!'    chirruped  Bruce  Gordon, 
from  behind  his  catcher's  mask,  walking  out  to  quiet 
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Jim.  '  Happens  in  the  best  of  families.  You'll  eat 
the  next  fellow !  ' 

But  the  next  batter  inspired  by  Goldman's  success 
"  connected  "  with  one  of  Jim's  straight  balls  to  such 
good  effect  that  Goldman  came  "  home  "  and  the  bat- 
ter made  second.  Jim  let  his  arms  and  head  droop 
for  an  instant  to  still  the  dangerous  fidget  which  he 
felt  coming  on.  The  runner  chose  to  try  for  a 
1  steal."  He  shot  off  to  third  base.  Jim  whirled 
and  threw.  The  ball  went  high.  For  an  instant 
it  looked  as  though  a  bad  error  would  send  the  run- 
ner home.  But  by  a  leap  that  brought  cheers  from 
both  stands  Conklin  on  third  caught  the  ball  and 
forced  the  runner  back  to  second. 

The  near-error  was  as  bad  on  Jim  as  though  it  had 
actually  lost  the  play.  He  held  himself  in  check  but 
at  considerable  cost.  Several  Stuyvesant  batters 
"  got  to  '  him.  The  score  worked  up  to  four  to 
three  in  their  favor  in  the  fifth  inning.  Jim  was 
decidedly  "  wobbly."  At  the  end  of  the  inning,  when 
Lincoln  was  at  bat,  Mr.  Jennings  took  Jim  aside. 

"  How  does  your  arm  feel?  "  he  asked  quietly. 

Jim  had  been  telling  himself  that  he  was  disgrac- 
ing his  team.  He  expected  when  Mr.  Jennings 
nodded  to  him  to  come  over  that  Samberg,  the  other 
Lincoln  pitcher,  would  be  put  in  his  place. 

'  Oh,  my  arm  is  all  right,"  Jim  said  apologetically. 
Whatever  is  wrong  is  with  myself." 

41  There's  nothing  wrong,  my  boy!'  said  Mr. 
Jennings. 

"  The  score  is,"  Jim  said. 

"  We'll  fix  that,"  Mr.  Jennings  smiled.  "  You're 
as  temperamental  as  a  leading  lady,  Smolett.  We've 
got  to  soothe  you,  I  suppose.  So  I've  instructed 
Abrams,  Pickering  and  Halsey  to  turn  loose  with 
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their  bats  and  bring  in  a  few  runs  to  hearten  you!  " 

Jim  was  quieted  with  this  bit  of  fooling  A  few 
minutes  later  when  the  boys  Mr.  Jennings  had  named 
actually  did  4  break  loose  '  and  tied  the  score,  Jim 
came  to  feel  that  the  coach  was  in  league  with  deep 
mysterious  forces  and  that  victory  must  come  to  the 
team  he  coached. 

It  did.  With  Jim  once  more  confident  of  himself, 
with  Mr.  Jennings'  '  greased  lightning  "  infield  earn- 
ing their  name  and  his  "  sluggers  "  living  up  to  their 
nickname,  Lincoln  nosed  out  Stuyvesant  by  a  run  in 
the  tenth  inning. 

Afterward  Mr.  Jennings  confided  to  Mr.  Carton. 

1  I  didn't  know  what  moment  something  would 
turn  up  and  shoot  Smolett  to  pieces,"  he  said. 
1  He's  a  winner  so  long  as  nothing  disturbs  him.  But 
he's  fragile  glass.  Of  course,  he's  young.  A  fresh- 
man has  no  business  playing  star  on  a  school  team. 
When  he's  a  bit  older  and  steadier  and  his  arm  gets 
stronger  he's  going  to  be  worth  his  weight  in  gold. 
But  worry  is  fatal  to  his  pitching!  ' 

Then  keep  his  mind  off  my  trial,"  Mr.  Carton 
said.  '  He's  more  worried  about  it  than  I  am.  He 
comes  in  almost  every  day  to  find  out  how  the  tide  is 
going.  Of  course  I  tell  him  I  can't  lose.  He  seems 
to  think  he's  partly  responsible  for  the  mess  I'm  in." 
Well,  Phil,  you  know  he  is  somewhat  to  blame  !  ' 
Mr.  Jennings  said.  "  How  does  the  Board  look  to 
you?" 

'  It  seems  to  be  a  contest  between  the  fossils 
against  the  younger  ones  with  a  few  middle-aged  ones 
as  yet  undecided.  But  when  these  decide  they  will 
decide  my  fate.  It's  in  their  hands.  Notice  how 
charmingly  impartial  I  am  —  all  against  me  are  fos- 
sils." 
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"  I  don't  blame  you,  old  man.  Wish  I  could  do 
something  to  help.  And,  by  the  way,  I  see  Smolett's 
father  is  doing  splendid  work  in  your  behalf  in  his 
own  quiet  way." 

41  So  is  Smolensky's.  They're  my  best  friends  in 
this  case.  Which  helps  a  little.  But  it's  their  sons 
who  are  doing  me  most  good  —  if  they're  doing  it. 
That's  why  1  find  it  so  awkward  having  Smolett  come 
to  see  me  so  often." 

Mr.  Jennings  looked  inquiringly  at  him. 

'  I've  been  so  busy  with  baseball,"  he  said,  "  that 
I  haven't  had  time  to  keep  up  with  your  case  as  much 
as  I'd  like.  Just  how  are  the  boys  doing  you  any 
good?  And  what  harm  is  there  in  Smolett's  coming 
to  see  you?  ' 

Mr.  Carton  smiled  wryly. 

"  It  appears  that  I  am  to  be  judged  by  the  *  conse- 
quence '  of  my  '  act,'  '  he  said.  The  4  consequence  ' 
happens  to  be  a  supposed  friendship  between  Smolett 
and  Smolensky." 

u  Why  '  supposed  '  ?  I  thought  they're  pretty 
close  friends." 

Mr.  Carton  laughed. 

"  It's  the  one  funny  thing  in  the  whole  case,"  he 
said.  "  Those  two  youngsters  are  only  pretending. 
They're  actually  conspiring  to  deceive  the  august 
Board  of  Education.  In  public  they  pretend  to  be 
thick  as  thieves.  But  there's  almost  as  little  be- 
tween them  as  there  was  before  I  brought  them  to- 
gether —  in  the  gymnasium.  I've  watched  them  and 
I  know." 

Mr.  Jennings  whistled  softly.     Then  he  laughed. 

"  Well,  you're  not  going  to  be  mean  enough  to  be- 
tray them,  are  you?  "  he  said. 

I'm   afraid   they'll  betray   themselves.     Their 
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4  friendship  '  seems  to  be  the  flimsiest  thing  in  the 
world.  And  yet  I  can't  understand  it,"  he  went  on, 
troubled.  "  They  were  really  interested  in  each 
other  and  helping  each  other.  I  was  proud  of  them. 
Then,  suddenly,  they  seemed  to  fly  apart.  I  don't 
know  why  —  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  it  is  so  un- 
necessary. Those  two  boys  have  been  drawn  to  each 
other  from  realms  so  far  apart  that  it's  a  shame  to 
have  them  trip  over  the  threshold!  I'd  try  to  find 
what  caused  the  break,  but  it's  too  intimately 
bound  up  with  my  own  trouble.  That's  why  I  wish 
Smolett  wouldn't  come  to  see  me  so  often.  It  not 
only  disturbs  him  but  also  makes  it  look  as  though 
I  were  engineering  this  '  friendship  '  of  his  and  Smo- 
lensky's." 

"  Well,  there's  only  one  way  to  quiet  him  and  keep 
him  away  from  you,"  Mr.  Jennings  suggested. 
"  Some  day  when  you  feel  particularly  optimistic  tell 
him  that  it's  all  over  but  the  shouting.  You've  won. 
He  needn't  give  you  another  thought,  and  so  forth." 

"Good!"  Mr.  Carton  exclaimed.  "I'll  do  it. 
For  the  sake  of  Lincoln's  nine  I'll  sin  again.  I've 
made  two  of  my  pupils  *  strike  each  other  and  keep 
on  striking  '  as  that  dear  old  mother-cat,  Siddon,  puts 
it.  Now  I'll  lie.  I  lie  that  Lincoln  may  win! 
How's  that  for  a  hero  speech?  Great,  isn't  it, 
Jenny?" 

Mr.  Jennings  looked  long  at  him. 

"  Phil,  it  seems  to  me  at  times  that  you're  one  of 
the  wisest  men  in  the  world.  At  other  times,  the 
darndest  lunkhead.  Don't  you  realize  that  if  you 
take  my  fool  advice  and  tell  Smolett  that  you've  prac- 
tically won,  he  won't  give  you  another  thought  and 
that  his  *  friendship  '  with  Smolensky  will  go  — !  ' 
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He  snapped  his  fingers.  "  Then  where  are  your 
chances  for  acquittal?1 

"Well,  what  of  it?'  Mr.  Carton  exclaimed,  an 
excited  sparkle  in  his  eyes.  "  Suppose  the  noble 
seignors  turn  me  out  in  the  world.  Great !  I 
haven't  character  enough  to  chuck  this  easy  job  of 
my  own  accord.  But  you  know  it's  deadening, 
effeminizing,  rutty,  humdrum,  stuffy,  monotonous, 
kindergarten  work.  Out  in  the  world  is  the  place 
for  a  husky  brute  like  me !  Romance,  uncertainty, 
man's  work,  grapple  with  real  life,  and  so  forth ! 
It  will  be  the  finest  in  the  world  for  me  if  I  get 
4  fired'!" 

"Rot!"  Mr.  Jennings  said.  "You  know  full 
well  that  you'd  rather  teach  than  do  anything  else 
in  the  wide  world !  And  you  know  that  teaching  is 
the  very  breath  of  life  to  you !  ' 

Mr.  Carton  gazed  out  of  the  window, 

"  I  know!  "  he  murmured. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

COLBORN 

T  INCOLN  won  the  baseball  championship. 
-L'  Trailing  in  the  dust  of  the  diamond  but  justly 
proud  of  the  gallant  fight  they  had  made  came  Mor- 
ris and  Stuyvesant.  The  big  high  school  near  the 
Park  went  giddy  with  jubilation  over  the  great  sil- 
ver cup  on  its  pedestal  of  ebony  which  had  come  to 
grace  the  Lincoln  trophy  room. 

In  the  roll  of  heroes  Jim's  name  stood  high.  He 
had  pitched  the  game  that  decided  the  championship. 
It  had  been  a  difficult  ordeal.  His  arm  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  effect  of  the  season's  strain.  But 
with  the  studied  care  which  he  had  given  it  under  Mr. 
Jennings'  direction  he  had  used  it  well.  Now  there 
would  be  a  rest  for  three  weeks  until  after  the  final 
examinations  when  the  day  of  days  would  again  put 
the  boys  on  their  mettle  —  the  New  York-Phila- 
delphia game  between  Lincoln  and  Penn. 

What  had  helped  Jim  as  much  as  anything  was 
Mr.  Carton's  assurance  that  his  trial  was  developing 
in  his  favor.  Jim  had  seen  so  little  of  Izzy  and  had 
done  so  little  in  their  conspiracy  that  the  worry  of 
it  had  added  to  the  nervous  tension  of  baseball. 
Now,  however,  that  Mr.  Carton  himself  seemed  con- 
fident, Jim  felt  a  great  load  off  his  mind.  To  make 
sure  he  asked  his  father.  Mr.  Smolett  was  in  a 
predicament.  He  did  not  share  Mr.  Carton's  opti- 
mism. At  the  same  time  he  felt  it  would  do  no  good 
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and  perhaps  actual  harm  to  let  Jim  see  his  doubt. 
He  compromised,  therefore,  by  saying, 

1  Mr.    Carton    probably    knows    how    his    case 
stands." 

Which  left  Jim  free  to  believe  Mr.  Carton  —  to 
his  own  vast  relief.  For  it  also  made  it  unnecessary 
to  keep  up  his  pretense  of  friendship  with  Izzy. 

The  latter  was  deep  in  the  Ess  and  Ess  and  his 
studies.  The  book  cover  was  yielding  him  from  ten 
to  fifteen  dollars  a  week  and  as  much  for  Jim.  But 
it  was  getting  Izzy  deeper  and  deeper  in  its  clutches, 
taking  up  more  and  more  of  his  time,  until  Izzy  had 
to  cut  down  on  his  sleep.  He  would  have  cut  down 
on  his  meals  to  save  his  studies  if  necessary.  Fortu- 
nately he  did  not  need  to  do  that.  His  passionate 
determination  to  become  a  doctor  was  like  a  torch  to 
him  and  lit  up  the  dark  and  the  uninteresting  places 
in  the  path  of  study. 

But  all  this  took  him  farther  and  farther  away 
from  Jim  and  their  common  interests. 

Jim  had  not  been  able  to  forgive  Izzy  for  the  Don 
Bronson  matter,  especially  as  Izzy  had  not  shown  the 
least  repentance.  Not  only  did  he  not  ask  forgive- 
ness; he  actually  seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  the  ag- 
grieved party.  Well,  now  that  Mr.  Carton  was  out 
of  danger  and  Izzy  himself  well  on  his  way  to  afflu- 
ence, Jim  felt,  free  to  forget  them. 

Then  came  the  final  examinations  and  swamped 
every  other  thought  and  concern.  For  over  a  week 
their  storm  swept  over  the  school.  Jim  had  his 
moments  of  uneasiness.  But  notwithstanding  his 
baseball  he  had  done  his  duty  by  his  school  work. 
When  the  judgment  day  came  whereon  each  boy 
learned  his  fate  for  the  coming  term,  Jim  found  that 
he  had  passed  creditably. 
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But  he  was  very  t'red.  It  had  been  a  most  trying 
year  for  him.  He  had  lived  through  more  trials, 
perplexities,  changes,  and  triumphs  in  his  one  year  at 
Lincoln  than  in  any  five  years  of  his  life.  Aside  from 
his  anxiety  about  Mr.  Carton's  coming  trial  and  in 
addition  to  his  deep  disappointment  with  Izzy,  Jim's 
greatest  trial  was  ahead  of  him  —  the  New  York- 
Philadelphia  game. 

He  was  after  all  only  a  freshman.  He  had  been 
going  a  pace  in  athletics  that  would  have  tested  the 
endurance  of  an  upperclassman.  The  examination 
had  been  a  drain.  Jim  badly  needed  a  rest.  No  one 
knew  this  better  than  Mr.  Jennings. 

u  Look  here,  Smolett,"  he  said.  "  I  can't  have 
a  tired  boy  in  the  box  next  Saturday.  That  Phila- 
delphia outfit  is  a  collection  of  young  blacksmiths  for 
hitting.  A  pitcher  needs  to  be  in  condition  to  keep 
them  from  batting  the  ball  into  the  next  county.  So 
I'm  going  to  let  you  off  from  everything  till  Friday 
morning.  That  gives  you  over  a  week  to  rest  up. 
I  want  you  to  go  away  somewhere  and  idle.  Put 
fat  on  your  nerves.  Sleep,  loaf,  play,  do  anything 
but  use  your  arm.  Don't  even  carry  your  suitcase  in 
your  right  hand.  Hire  a  bodyguard  to  protect  it. 
Shoot  on  sight  any  one  who  wants  to  shake  hands 
even.  Remember,  the  fate  of  Lincoln  may  de- 
pend on  your  good  right  arm !  ! 

Mr.  Jennings'  order  sounded  like  sweet  rnusi<$  in 
Jim's  ears. 

"  I  will  take  care,"  Jim  smiled  wearily. 

He  told  his  father  what  the  coach  had  said.  Mr. 
Smolett  heartily  agreed. 

J  CJ 

Just  say  where  you  want  to  go,  son !  Some 
camp,  seashore,  mountains,  anywhere!'  he  said. 
"  You're  entitled  to  a  lazy  time." 
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"  Well,  I'm  too  fagged  to  think,  dad,"  Jim  said. 

1  Seems  to  me  that  for  a  day  or  two  I'd  like  nothing 

better  than  just  loaf  here  and  play  chess  with  you. 

Maybe  then  I'll  wake  up  enough  to  know  where  I 

want  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  week." 

His  father  stuffed  his  pipe. 

"  Well,  son,  if  you  can  put  up  with  me  for  a  day 
or  two,  I  don't  object." 

Jim  knew  what  a  shield  for  his  father's  feelings 
his  pipe  was.  He  knew  how  his  father's  casual  little 
speech  expressed  a  deep  quiet  satisfaction.  For  the 
next  two  days  Mr.  Smolett  spent  more  time  with  Jim 
than  usual.  They  played  chess,  picnicked  in  the 
backyard  where  Jim  and  he  were  nursing  along  a 
vegetable  garden  and  idled  in  general.  On  the 
third  day  Jim  felt  almost  rested. 

It  was  then  that  his  heart  was  sent  pounding  by  the 
arrival  of  another  letter  bearing  the  Colborn  Prep 
seal  and  addressed  in  Don  Bronson's  hand.  Jim  had 
not  heard  from  him  since  their  break  over  Izzy  Smo- 
lensky's  letter.  The  loss  of  Don's  friendship,  as  re- 
vealed in  this  silence,  was  another  of  Jim's  burdens. 
What  could  Don  have  to  say  to  him  now? 

"  A  letter  from  Don,  dad!  '    Jim  said. 

"  So?  '  Mr.  Smolett  hardly  looked  up  from  his 
own  mail. 

Jim  opened  the  envelope  and  glanced  at  the  body 
of  the  letter  for  his  first  hint  of  its  contents.  Then 
he  read: 

"  Dear  Jim, 

1  You  can't  scare  me  with  this  '  Dear  Bronson  '  stuff.  I 
would  have  told  you  so  before  except  that  I  was  afraid  you'd 
think  I  am  trying  to  toady  to  a  celebrity.  Well,  maybe  I 
am.  Only  remember  I  knew  you  long  before  you  became  the 
blue-eyed  darling  of  the  New  York  high  schools.  Seriously, 
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Jim,  I  hear  wonderful  things  of  you.  And  you're  going  to 
pitch  in  the  inter-city  game,  eh?  Say,  little  one,  if  at  the 
hottest  point  in  the  game  you  look  carefully  through  the 
crowd  in  the  New  York  bleachers,  you  will  see  a  pugnosed 
chap  nodding  much  encouragement  at  you  there  in  the 
box.  That  fellow  will  be  me.  And  the  whole  Gascon  bunch 
is  coming  down  to  the  city  to  root  for  you. 

'  Let  me  tell  you,  Jim.  I've  yet  to  hear  of  a  decenter  act 
on  the  part  of  any  fellow  than  what  you  did  for  the  poor 
tailor's  kid  in  helping  him  stay  in  school  by  the  aid  of  your 
book  cover.  Believe  me,  if  I  weren't  too  much  of  a  dub 
at  it  I'd  have  peddled  those  covers  to  help  him.  I  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  need  things  badly  enough  to  have  to 
make  money  or  go  without  them.  But  if  helping  that  fellow 
Smolensky  means  school  to  him  and  if  he  wants  to  go  to 
school  badly  enough  to  be  willing  to  work  for  it  —  why,  it's 
downright  decent  of  you  to  go  to  all  that  trouble  you've 
done.  I'd  have  told  the  whole  bunch  here  about  the  Ess  and 
Ess  Champion  Book  Cover  only  that  I'd  have  to  betray  my 
own  lack  of  gumption  in  the  matter.  But  if  you  come 
up  here,  your  presence  will  help  my  backbone  some. 

1  Which  brings  me  to  my  mutton.  You  know  Colborn 
has  a  postscript  season.  We  are  through  with  the  school 
year  proper.  But  we  don't  go  home  for  another  week.  Not 
that  we  can't  if  we  want  to.  But,  little  one,  you  can't  get 
any  of  the  fellows  to  give  up  the  postscript  season  here  for 
anything  you  can  offer.  And  for  why?  Because  this  week 
is  Joy  Week  at  Colborn.  It  means  that  instead  of  scatter- 
ing for  the  summer  we  fellows  make  a  week-long  picnic  here. 
Tennis,  baseball,  swims,  loafing,  moonlight  larks,  campfire, 
vaudeville  in  the  assembly  hall,  straw  rides  and  what  not. 
It's  to  give  the  fellows  a  chance  to  see  Colborn  when  lessons 
aren't  hanging  over  us  and  to  give  prospective  Colbornites  a 
chance  to  see  the  school. 

1  Which  means  you! 

'  I  am  betraying  no  secret  when  I  tell  you  that  a  certain 
parent  of  yours  has  been  in  communication  with  the  authori- 
ties at  Colborn  Prep  with  the  idea  of  planting  a  certain  son 
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of  his  in  our  midst.  I  know  it  because  —  oh  well  it  doesn't 
matter  how!  The  point  is  that  I  leam  from  a  mysterious 
source  that  you'ie  loafing  this  week  before  the  big  game. 
Now,  come  up  here  to  loaf! 

1  It's  all  settled,  so  don't  struggle.  I'll  meet  you  at  the 
Colborn  station  Monday  morning.  On  pain  of  my  deep, 
deep  displeasure  you  be  there!  There  will  be  a  mobbing 
party  with  me  to  greet  you.  They're  anxious  to  see  the  new 
Colborn  pitcher. 

"  Yours  forever  — 

"  DON." 

Jim  laid  down  the  letter,  a  mist  before  his  eyes 
obscuring  the  fact  that  his  father  had  put  down  his 
letters,  too. 

uDad!'  Jim  cried.  "You've  been  writing  to 
Don !  " 

"  Guilty!  '  Mr.  Smolett  said  with  tragic  humility. 
"  I  deserve  to  lose  your  society,  which  has  got  to 
happen  pretty  quick  or  you'll  miss  the  9.35  for  Col- 
born." 

Jim  came  around  to  his  chair. 

"It's  —  it's  —  awfully  thoughtful  of  you!'  he 
said. 

"Well,  what  can  I  do?'  Mr.  Smolett  asked 
pathetically.  "  According  to  law  I'm  responsible 
for  your  wellbeing.  I'd  like  to  dodge  the  responsi- 
bility. Maybe  you  can  help  me  by  going  to  Colborn 
this  morning.  Who  knows?  If  Colborn  interests 
you  enough  this  week  I  may  be  able  to  get  rid  of  you 
for  the  greater  part  of  next  year  !  ' 

Jim  plowed  his  two  hands  into  his  father's  hair 
and  grasped  it. 

"  Dad!  You  deserve  to  be  scalped  and  fried  in 
oil!  "  he  laughed  through  his  tears. 

Then  he  bounded  upstairs  to  pack. 
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On  the  train  Jim  made  the  acquaintance  of  sev- 
eral other  boys  all  bound  for  Colborn.  The  school 
was  on  their  lips  at  every  other  word.  They  all 
expected  to  go  there  in  the  fall  and  were  on  tiptoe 
with  excitement.  Joy  Week  at  Colborn  was  a  fa- 
mous event;  to  be  invited  to  it  a  great  and  happy 
privilege. 

A  big  open  motor  stage  packed  with  boys  met  them 
at  the  station.  Don  Bronson,  bronzed  and  dressed 
in  gay  summer  regalia,  whooped  and  led  a  charge  on 
Jim.  A  dozen  hands  shot  out  to  seize  his. 

'  Easy!  '  laughed  Jim,  putting  his  right  arm  be- 
hind him.  "  I'm  forbidden  to  shake  hands.  If  vou 
touch  it  my  arm  will  drop  off !  ' 

"  Geewhillikens !  '  cried  Don.  "Fellows,  look 
out  for  that  famous  arm.  It's  worth  its  weight  in 
diamonds  —  baseball  diamonds.  Say,  Mr.  Mathew- 
son-Alexander-Johnson,  meet  your  devoted  ad- 
mirers. Gang,  meet  Colborn's  new  pitcher !  ' 

4  Hey,  Don !  '  The  driver  of  the  bus  suddenly 
yelled  out,  looking  up  the  road.  '  Here  he  comes 
now.  Hustle !  ' 

From  the  direction  of  the  village  rolled  another 
big  motor  stage.  It  was  loaded  with  supplies.  On 
top  of  them  sat  half  a  dozen  boys. 

'  For  the  love  of  Sam,  get  in,  quick!  '  Don  cried 
to  Jim,  "  or  that  grocery  wagon  will  beat  us  yet!  ' 

Jim  was  swooped  up,  bag  and  baggage  and  hustled 
into  the  bus,  the  others  piling  in  after  him.  The 
chauffeur  "  let  'er  go."  The  big  car  plunged  for- 
ward. 

"  Mustn't  let  the  supply  wagon  beat  us  to  school, 
you  know !  '  Don  explained.  We  wouldn't  hear 
the  end  of  it  for  years  if  it  did.  That  bunch  of 
freight  handlers  would  kid  the  life  out  of  us !  ' 
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Jim  was  puzzled  and  amused.  The  two  big  cars 
rolled  and  pitched  in  their  mad  race  for  home.  Jim 
enjoyed  the  thrill  and  fun  of  that  race.  He  could 
understand  Don  and  his  fellows  not  wanting  to  let  the 
grocer  boys  get  ahead  of  them.  Then  as  the  sup- 
ply car  thundered  abreast  of  them  he  looked  at  the 
squatting  guards  in  the  rival  chariot  and  cried  out, 

4  Hey,  Hughie !     Rex !     Pete  Foster !     Hello !  " 

He  had  recognized  in  the  supposed  delivery  boys 
several  of  his  Gascon  schoolmates,  fine  fellows,  the 
salt  of  the  earth. 

Ya-a-ay,  Jimmy!  "  they  cheered  back.  "  C-O-L- 
B-O-R-N  !  We'll  see  you  at  the  dorms  when  you 
arrive  !  We'll  wait  for  you  !  ' 

"'Wait'  nothing!'  Don  cried.  "You  mean 
we'll  wait  for  you!  Don't  talk  to  the  help,  Jim! 
It  spoils  'em.  Gives  'em  wrong  notions  of  being 
your  social  equals!  ' 

"  '  Help,'  eh?  "  Rex  Fellows  yelled  back.  "  Just 
for  that  you'll  eat  our  dust,  you  bloater!  Let  'er 
rip,  Samuel !  ' 

Samuel  at  the  wheel  of  the  supplies  car  did  his  best. 
The  driver  of  the  passenger  bus  did  better.  The  two 
cars  roared  like  a  couple  of  runaway  locomotives 
and  raised  a  cloud  of  dust  and  stinging  particles  as 
they  raced  side  by  side.  Gradually  the  supplies  car 
was  left  behind  to  the  cheers  and  jeers  of  the  winners 
and  the  frantic  invocations  of  the  losers  to  Samuel  to 
"  let  'er  rip  "  more  than  he  did. 

It  was  pure  joy  to  Jim.  He  felt  as  though  he  had 
been  at  Colborn  all  his  life  except  that  the  pleasures 
and  beauty  of  the  school  were  all  new  to  him.  There 
was  a  spirit  and  sparkle  about  the  boys  that  made 
Jim  tingle  all  over.  Already  he  was  one  of  them, 
known  to  them.  He  knew  many  of  these  boys'  par- 
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ents.  Their  parents  knew  him.  It  was  the  world 
in  which  he  belonged. 

As  the  two  cars  topped  the  plateau  where  Colborn 
Prep  dominated  the  landscape,  Jim  drew  a  deep 
breath.  Bright,  new,  dignified  buildings  embraced 
the  top  of  the  plateau.  There  was  an  emerald- 
green  athletic  field  in  the  quadrangle;  a  marble  lined 
swimming  pool  in  the  center  of  the  athletic  field. 
Beyond  the  buildings  rose  and  fell  the  green-gray- 
blue  skyline  of  mountains. 

Don  thoughtfully  made  short  work  of  the  trium- 
phant reception  which  half  a  hundred  boys  gave  Jim 
when  he  got  off  the  bus. 

1  His  Excellency  is  tired  after  his  arjoos  voyage," 
he  said  superciliously.  '  He  can't  bother  with  the 
rabble  now.  Scatl  ' 

He  hustled  Jim  up  to  his  room.  It  was  large  and 
sunflooded  in  the  choice  corner  of  Bronson  Hall,  eav 
with  Indian  rugs  and  school  banners,  colored  prints 
and  many  a  dear  foolish  trophy  of  Gascon  adven- 
tures they  had  had  in  common.  The  windows 
looked  out  on  the  quadrangle.  Jim  could  hardly  be- 
lieve his  happiness. 

Thanks  to  Don's  protection  Jim  had  nothing  to 
do  but  what  pleased  him  and  did  not  exert  him.  A 
visit  of  inspection  showed  Jim  that  he  had  not  ex- 
aggerated in  his  dreams  of  it.  There  was  even  a 
small  theater. 

None  of  it  was  on  the  impressive  scale  of  Lincoln. 
But  it  did  not  need  to  be.  This  was  a  world  of  a 
few  selected  hundreds  instead  of  open  house  to  the 
wide  world  that  Lincoln  was. 

Don  let  him  sleep  late  in  the  morning  until  Jim 
felt  new  again.  Then  came  swimming  in  the  little 
marble  pool;  horseback — Don  had  two  ponies  at 
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Colborn;  exploring  the  mountains  in  Don's  car;  leis- 
urely hikes  through  the  wilder  sections;  canoeing  on 
a  blue  lake.  The  others  played  tennis,  baseball  and 
basketball.  Jim  abstained  on  account  of  his  arm. 
But  he  blushed  with  pleasure  when  the  captain  of  the 
Colborn  baseball  team  consulted  him  respectfully  on 
the  comparative  values  of  two  pitchers. 

"  They're  only  fillers  until  you  get  here,"  Channing 
said.  "  Gosh,  I  can  hardly  wait !  ' 

"  When  I  do  get  here  you  may  not  want  me," 
Jim  said.  "  I  may  put  up  such  a  rotten  show  at  the 
big  game." 

"  I'm  not  worrying  about  that,"  the  captain  re- 
plied. "  Just  make  speed  getting  here  1  ' 

"  I'll  do  my  best!  "  Jim  said,  laughing.  u  Noth- 
ing's going  to  keep  me  away  except  an  engagement  in 
heaven  or  the  other  place !  ' 

With  every  hour  that  he  stayed  at  Colborn  his 
eagerness  for  Colborn  grew. 

What  made  it  all  the  more  delightful  and  more 
than  made  up  for  the  year  he  had  missed  was  the  in- 
creased popularity  with  which  he  would  enter  Col- 
born. He  even  felt  grateful  to  Lincoln  for  the  op- 
portunity it  had  afforded  him  to  come  to  this  school 
with  keener  zest. 

When  on  Thursday  afternoon  he  had  to  leave  for 
New  York  the  whole  school  turned  out.  There  had 
been  a  complimentary  kind  of  time  around  the  camp- 
fire  the  night  before  when  he  heard  more  pleasant 
things  about  himself  than  he  believed.  Two  stages 
filled  with  Colbornites  escorted  him  to  the  station. 
A  locomotive  yell  followed  him  as  the  train  pulled 
out  At  his  side  sat  Don  Bronson,  who  was  return- 
ing to  New  York  with  him;  and  who  promised  to  be 
with  him  until  after  the  big  game. 
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'  And  what's  more,  me  boy,  your  summer  plans 
are  all  cut  out  for  you!  '  Don  said.  u  Father  has 
invited  you  and  Rex,  Hughie,  Pete  and  several  other 
fellows  to  trip  around  in  the  Mermaid  for  the  first 
two  weeks  in  July.  He  and  mother  won't  use  it  till 
the  fifteenth.  So  we'll  have  the  yacht  to  ourselves. 
We'll  mosey  along  up  the  coast,  say,  to  Nova  Scotia 
and  back.  Then  on  the  I7th  we  meet  Mr.  Wilder- 
ming,  our  biology  teacher,  at  Tupper  Lake  in  the 
Adirondacks  and  make  a  canoe-and-hike  trip  on  the 
Racquette  Lakes  circuit.  He'll  have  everything  — 
oiled  silk  tents  that  fold  up  in  your  vest  pocket,  six 
canoes,  two  Indians  for  guides,  and  what  not !  How 
does  that  sound  to  you,  mister?  ' 

Jim  sighed  happily. 

u  Don't  talk  or  I'll  forget  all  about  the  game !  ' 

Don  jumped. 

"  Murder!  I  clean  forgot!  Here,  Jim,  I've  been 
delegated  by  the  fellows  to  pin  this  on  your  pitching 
arm.  It  has  mystic  magic  powers  to  endow  with  in- 
vincibility—  I  want  you  to  remember  that  there 
word  which  I  studied  up  all  by  my  little  self !  Wear 
this  on  your  right  shirt  sleeve  in  the  game  and  you'll 
get  to  the  right  place  in  the  end." 

He  took  out  a  small  gold  pin  stamped  with  Col- 
born  school  seal.  Pinning  it  on  Jim's  sleeve  he  stood 
up  solemnly. 

'  I  charge  you,  Sir  Jim,  to  wear  this  in  battle 
against  the  Philadelphia  infidels  and  to  come  to  us 
with  glory!  ' 

Jim  shook  his  head. 

4  No,  Don,  Tm  all  Lincoln  as  long  as  I  play  for 
it,"  he  said,  taking  oft  the  pin. 

Don  looked  disappointed. 
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1  Don't  you  want  it?  "  he  asked.  The  fellows 
chipped  in  and  got  it  for  you?  ' 

Jim  fondled  the  little  token. 

ki  You  couldn't  take  it  away  from  me!  '  he  said 
softly.  '  And  I'll  wear  it  forever  as  soon  as  the 
game's  over  1  ' 


CHAPTER  XXII 

BEHIND   THE    GRAND    STAND 

THAT  Saturday  morning  the  great  New  York 
terminal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  re- 
sounded to  its  lofty  roof  with  schoolboy  cheers  as 
one  special  train  after  another  discharged  swarms  of 
Philadelphians  bound  for  the  big  inter-city  game  at 
the  Polo  Grounds.  A  brass  band  tarrurnp-tarahd 
ahead  of  a  squad  of  a  dozen  or  more  bronzed  young 
huskies  —  the  champions  from  William  Penn  High 
School  who  had  *  cleaned  up  '  every  other  high 
school  in  Philadelphia. 

Other  swarms  disgorged  from  the  ferry  boats  that 
ply  between  the  New  Jersey  terminals  and  Manhat- 
tan. Blue-and-white  pennants  fluttered  from  thou- 
sands of  canes;  blue-and-white  shone  from  thousands 
of  hat-bands,  sleeve-bands,  and  from  ribbons  in  the 
hair  of  radiant  young  girls.  The  subways  roared 
to  the  tumult  of  the  invaders.  L  trains  groaned  and 
squealed  under  the  burden  of  Philadelphian  youth. 

At  the  broad  runway  leading  into  the  Polo 
Grounds  a  great  banner,  "WELCOME,  PHILA- 
DELPHIA! "  greeted  them.  Sounds  like  a  combi- 
nation of  Niagaras  came  from  the  field  itself. 
When  the  Philadelphians  flowed  into  the  north  side 
grandstands  and  bleachers  the  Niagaras  spoke.  It 
was  the  New  York  hosts. 

"Welcome,      Philadelphia!1       they     thundered. 

"  P !  E  !  N  !  N  I     Pennsy !      Pennsy !     Pennsy !  " 
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Philadelphia,  not  to  be  outdone,  roared  back  to 
the  time-marking  of  their  cheer  leaders, 

"  Heap  —  big  —  New  —  York !  'Ray !  L I  1 1  N  !- 
C  !  O  !  L !  N  !  ^  Lincoln !  Lincoln  1  Lincoln !  " 

The  amenities  became  musical.  In  the  south 
stands  where  the  New  York  high  school  hordes  were 
packed,  the  combined  brass  bands  of  all  the  high 
schools  in  New  York,  one  hundred  and  fifty  lusty- 
lunged  boy  musicians,  struck  up  "Fair  Lincoln!' 
The  thousands  of  voices  that  sang  to  its  playing  did 
not  all  come  from  Lincoln.  The  great  majority  of 
them  did  not.  But  every  high  school  boy  and  girl 
in  New  York  that  day  was  a  loyal  Lincolnite  and 
used  his  or  her  lungs  to  the  utmost  to  express  that 
fact  in  no  uncertain  manner.  That  day  for  them 
Lincoln  must  play  and  win.  Twelve  thousand 
youths,  male  and  female,  wore  the  Lincoln  blue-and- 
white  and  waved  its  colors  as  they  sang. 

In  the  big  dressing  rooms  the  two  teams  were 
leisurely  getting  into  their  uniforms.  The  boom  and 
roar  from  the  stands  flowed  over  their  talk  like  the 
sound  of  a  heavy  surf. 

In  the  Lincoln  room  Mr.  Jennings  was  quietly 
talking  to  Jim. 

44  You  have  certainly  rested,  my  boy,"  he  said. 
"  I'm  proud  of  your  condition!  ' 

His  confident  tone  and  heartiness  were  addressed 
at  the  stiff  smile  on  Jim's  face.  Mr.  Jennings  knew 
the  effort  to  keep  down  nervousness  that  was  behind 
that  smile. 

44  I  guess  I'm  all  right!  '  Jim  said,  adjusting  his 
sweater  over  his  right  shoulder  and  arm. 

44  I  know  it !  "  Mr.  Jennings  smiled.  u  Want  to 
warm  up  now  or  would  you  rather  wait?  ' 

44  A  little  later  if  you  don't  mind,"  Jim  said. 
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Mr.  Jennings  nodded  and  went  to  the  door. 

"  Did  you  find  Smolensky?  "  he  asked  a  boy,  who 
came  up  just  then. 

"  No,  sir  !  "  the  boy  replied.  '  His  sister  is  there. 
She  said  he's  around  somewhere  in  the  stands  look- 
ing for  somebody." 

"Try  again,  will  you,  Simmons?  I  must  see 
him!" 

"Yes,  sir!" 

A  few  moments  after  Simmons  left  on  his  search 
again  a  peanut  vendor  came  into  the  dressing 


room. 

u 


I  got  a  note  fer  a  guy  b'  the  name  of  Smolett," 
he  said. 

Jim  took  a  sealed  envelope  from  him  and  opened 
it.  It  was  in  Izzy's  handwriting. 

'  Dear  Jim, 

'  I  got  something  very  important  to  tell  you  right  away 
and  I  don't  want  anybody  to  hear.  Will  you  meet  me  right 
away  behind  the  grand  stand  ?  There's  nobody  there  but  me. 

"  IZZY." 

Jim  wondered. 

'  Mr.  Jennings,  have  I  time  to  go  out  for  about 
five  minutes?  '    he  asked. 

41  Yes.  But  don't  take  any  longer.  We're  about 
due  on  the  field." 

Jim  hurried  through  the  passage  beneath  the 
grand  stand  which  led  to  the  storing  space  behind  it. 
He  was  puzzled  as  to  what  Izzy  could  want  to  tell 
him  of  importance  at  this  particular  time.  He 
hoped  Izzy  did  not  mean  to  quarrel.  Jim  was  in  no 
mood  for  anything  but  peace  at  that  moment.  He 
needed  every  bit  of  encouragement  and  good  will 
that  he  could  get.  He  was  afraid  Izzy  had  some- 
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thing  disquieting  to  tell.  They  had  not  seen  each 
other  since  Jim  had  left  for  Colborn.  For  the  sake 
of  what  it  would  mean  to  his  nerves,  hence  to  his 
pitching,  Jim  was  prepared  to  meet  Izzy  more  than 
half  way  to  an  exchange  of  good  will. 

He  hitched  his  sweater  well  over  his  arm  as  he  felt 
the  cold  damp  under  the  concrete  stand.  From  Mr. 
Jennings  he  had  learned  to  nurse  his  arm  as  though 
it  were  in  delicate  health.  He  would  need  every 
ounce  of  strength  in  that  arm  this  day;  every  bit  of 
quiet  in  his  keyed-up  nerves. 

Jim  was  prepared  for  Izzy.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared, however,  as  he  came  out  into  the  secluded 
space  behind  the  grand  stand,  to  see  before  him  the 
sneering  countenance  of  Belton. 

Jim  flushed  but  said  nothing,  looking  about  for 
Izzy.  As  he  did  not  see  him  he  turned  to  go  back. 
Belton  stood  in  his  path. 

"  I  want  a  few  words  with  you,  Brother  Smolett !  ' 
he  laughed  jarringly. 

"  You  can't  have  them!  "  Jim  said.  "  Get  out  of 
my  way  1 ' 

"  Oh,  I  can't,  can't  I?'  Belton  said  menacingly. 
"  Well,  then  I'll  let  you  have  a  few  words." 

"  Don't  want  to  hear  them !  Step  aside.  You're 
cluttering  up  a  perfectly  good  doorway." 

"  Say,  you  dirty  turn-coat!  '  Belton  said,  bringing 
his  face  near  Jim's.  "  I've  got  you  alone  now,  where 
your  protectors  can't  butt  in.  You're  going  to  fight, 
my  boy !  ' 

Belton  threw  off  his  hat  and  coat.  His  sleeves 
were  already  rolled  up. 

Jim  turned  pale.  If  he  had  to  fight  it  was 
good-by  to  his  chances  in  the  pitcher's  box. 

"  Belton,   I   don't  belong  to  myself  to-day,"   he 
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said  slowly.     "  I  should  think  for  your  school's  sake 
you'd  wait  a  day  to  pick  a  fight  with  me." 

Belton  sniffed. 

"  M y  school?  I'm  through  with  Lincoln,  that 
cheap  dump!  I'm  off  for  a  prep  school  pretty  far 
away  from  this  rotten  burg.  That's  why  I  can't 
wait,  Mister  Smolett !  ' 

"  I'll  meet  you  to-night  any  place  you  say!  '  Jim 
stammered. 

It  almost  broke  his  heart  to  plead  with  Belton;  but 
he  did  it. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Timid?  Want  to  wait  for 
a  platoon  of  cops?  "  Belton  jeered. 

u  I'll  give  my  word  there'll  be  no  one  around! ' 
Jim  said.     "  You  name  the  place,    time  —  anything 
you  say ! ' 

u  Well,  I  name  them  —  here  and  now!  ' 

Belton  brought  his  fist  close  to  Jim's  face. 

u  I  won't  fight  now!  '   Jim  gasped. 

u  Oh,   yes,   you   will,    sonny!1     Belton   laughed. 
'  But  first  you're  going  to  hear  a  couple  of  things 
that  may  put  you  in  the  humor  for  fighting  —  if 
you've  got  the  nerve !  ' 

"  I  haven't!  '  Jim  was  sick  at  heart  to  utter  the 
words.  But  it  was  for  Lincoln  he  was  pleading. 
"  I  haven't  now.  I'll  go  to  pieces  in  the  box  if  you 
make  me  fight!  To-night  —  this  afternoon,  right 
after  the  game  —  any  time  !  ' 

"  I  should  worry  about  what  happens  to  you  in  the 
box!  "  Belton  laughed. 

Jim  turned  fiercely  on  him. 

"  Oh,  is  that  it?  "  he  snapped.  You  want  to  put 
me  out  of  commission  so  Lincoln  will  lose,  eh? 
That  will  be  a  sweet  story  to  tell  Alpha  Rho!  ' 

"  Tell  'em  anything  you  want!  "  Belton  snorted. 
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"  I'm  through  with  you  all.  Now  let  me  tell  you  a 
sweet  little  story,  if  I  can't  put  fight  into  you  any 
other  way.  I  made  a  good  guess  what  '  Ess  '  and 
'  Ess  '  stood  for.  You  got  a  letter  from  Don  Bron- 
son  about  peddling  your  penny  book  covers,  didn't 
you?  Well,  I  sent  him  that  letter  myself  indited  in 
the  style  and  penmanship  of  your  Jew  friend  Smolen- 
sky  asking  Bronson  to  peddle  the  covers.  How's 
that  for  neat,  eh?  ' 

Jim  stared  at  him.     Then  his  face  lit  up. 

'  Oh,  but  I'm  glad!  '  he  cried.  "  Gee,  but  I'm 
glad!  You  don't  know  how  much!  I  can  almost 
thank  you!  So  it  wasn't  Izzy,  after  all!  I  will 
thank  you,  skunk  though  you  are !  ' 

^  "  We'll  pay  for  that  '  skunk  ' !  "  Belton  said,  nod- 
ding. "  In  just  a  minute.  But  here's  some  more. 
I've  sent  Smolensky  a  little  letter  supposed  to  come 
from  Don  Bronson  to  you.  It  read  something 
like  this :  '  Dear  Jim,  If  you  find  peddling  with  that 
Sheeny  at  Lincoln  so  disagreeable  why  don't  you 
come  up  to  Colborn  and  shake  the  whole  ghetto 
bunch?  '  Wasn't  that  clever  of  me?  ' 

Jim  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  Yes!  "  he  said.  "  So  that's  why  Izzy's  been  so 
angry  with  me?  Belton,  I  can  scare  up  anything  up 
to  forty  dollars  by  to-night.  If  that  isn't  enough 
I'll  chuck  in  my  bicycle,  sport  things,  anything.  You 
can  have  it  all  if  you  meet  me  to-night !  ' 

"You  coward!'  Belton  cried.  '  D'you  think 
you  can  buy  me  off !  ' 

With  a  wicked  left  hook  he  struck  at  Jim.  Jim 
ducked  and  closed  in  a  clinch. 

"Belton,  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  —  now!'  he 
whispered. 

For  answer  Belton  worked  his  elbow  in  between 
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Jim's  right  arm  and  his  side.  Then  with  a  sudden 
twist  Belton  tore  out  of  the  clinch  and  wheeled  on  his 
heel  so  as  to  wrench  Jim's  arm  outward.  Jim  antici- 
pating the  move  wheeled  with  him.  With  his  free 
left  arm  he  whipped  into  Belton's  face  to  make  him 
let  go.  But  Belton  only  buried  his  face  in  Jim's 
shoulder  and  kept  wrenching  at  his  arm.  Jim 
circled  with  him  to  take  off  the  strain.  Belton  had 
the  easier  task.  Jim  felt  his  arm  weaken  and  ache  as 
the  other  pried  at  it  as  with  a  lever.  Desperately 
Jim  smashed  blow  after  blow  into  Belton's  face  and 
body.  But  Belton  was  effecting  his  purpose.  Jim's 
arm  was  getting  weaker.  He  groaned  with  the  pass- 
ing of  his  last  hope. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  rush  of  feet.  Jim,  tight  in 
a  clinch  with  Belton,  felt  the  jar  of  blows  falling  on 
Belton  from  behind. 

1  Let  go  of  him,  you  murderer!  '  he  heard  Izzy 
snarl. 

Like  musketry  fire  Izzy's  blows  played  havoc 
on  Belton's  face  and  body.  Belton  stood  it  as  long 
as  he  could.  Then  with  a  howl  he  threw  Jim  from 
him  and  turned  on  Izzy. 

"  You  Sheeny !  "  he  yelled.     "  I'll  kill  you !  " 

Izzy  greeted  him  with  delight. 

"  Beat  it,  Jim!  "  he  yelled.  "  I'll  take  care  of 
him!" 

Jim  hesitated.  Nothing  was  so  important  that 
day  as  the  game.  But  could  he  leave  Izzy  to  fight 
his  battle  alone? 

*  Get  out  of  here !  n  Izzy  yelped  in  agony.  The 
team's  on  the  field.  They're  looking  for  you ! 
Beat  it,  I  tell  you  I  " 

The  boy  was  like  a  wild-cat  in  a  fury.  Belton,  big 
as  he  was,  had  all  he  could  do  to  hold  his  own. 
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Izzy  seemed  to  be  fighting  for  his  life,  so  savage 
was  his  onslaught. 

"  Get  out !  "  he  pleaded.     "  Go  back  to  play !  ' 

Jim  darted  into  the  passage  leading  to  the  field. 
"  I'll  send  you  help  I  "  he  cried. 

As  he  hurried  along  in  the  half  dark  corridor  he 
heard  Mr.  Jennings'  voice  and  others  calling  some- 
where, 

"Smolett!"  "Oh,  Jim  Smolett!"  "Jim!" 
"  Smo-o-lett !  ' 

"  Here!  '    Jim  cried,  stumbling  out  into  the  field. 

Mr.  Jennings  ran  up. 

"Where  have  you  been?'  he  asked.  What's 
happened?  ' 

"  Belton  —  back  of  grand  stand  —  help  Izzy!' 
Jim  gasped,  sinking  down  exhausted  on  the  players' 
bench. 

Mr.  Jennings  turned. 

"  Get  Belton  and  keep  him  1  "  he  snapped  to  half  a 
dozen  seniors.  "  I  want  him  held  till  after  the 
game.  If  he  tries  to  get  away,  have  him  arrested 
for  trying  to  cripple  one  of  our  players  1  ' 

The  seniors  dashed  into  the  passage  and  disap- 
peared. 

Jim  sank  down  on  the  players'  bench  and  hid  his 
face  in  his  trembling  hands. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE    BIG   GAME 

THE  seniors  found  a  furious  battle  behind  the 
grand  stand.  Izzy,  an  infuriated  bantam,  was 
fighting  like  a  gamecock.  Belton  was  grunting  with 
the  strain  Izzy  was  costing  him.  The  seniors  tore 
the  two  boys  apart.  Belton  discovered  that  he  was 
a  prisoner. 

"  What's  the  idea?  "jie  snapped.     "  Let  go! ; 

u  Not  till  the  game  is  over,  son,"  drawled  Hen- 
dricks,  a  strapping  senior.  "  Mr.  Jennings  wants 
you  where  he  can  lay  his  hands  on  you  then." 

"  Well,  I  won't  stay !  "  Belton  snarled.  tl  What 
you  going  to  do  about  it !  ' 

"  Arrest  you  for  assault!  '   Hendricks  replied. 

"  What  does  Jennings  want  me  for?  ' 

"  For  the  same  thing,  I  guess." 

"  Well,  then  —  here  goes  1  ' 

He  made  a  fierce  lunge  and  almost  broke  away 
but  was  pinned. 

"  Look  here,  Belton,"  Hendricks  explained.  '  If 
you  try  to  get  away  we'll  arrest  you  sure.  That's 
straight  orders  from  Mr.  Jennings.  If  you  wait 
till  the  game  is  over,  Mr.  Jennings  may  not  arrest 
you.  I  guess  you'd  better  pray  for  a  Lincoln 
victory.  It  will  make  a  difference  in  Mr.  Jennings' 
feelings  toward  you.  Tried  to  cripple  our  pitcher, 

eh?     You  dirty  traitor!  ' 
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At  a  signal  the  seniors  rushed  Belton  off  and 
locked  him  in  a  store  room  to  await  the  outcome  of 
the  game. 

Meanwhile  Izzy  had  hurried  over  to  Jim,  whom 
he  found  pale  and  wretched.  Izzy  held  out  his  hand. 
'  Jim,  will  you  excuse  me  for  being  such  a  grouch 
and  rotten  partner?'  he  said,  his  eyes  downcast. 

To  his  surprise  Jim  jumped  up  and  seized  Izzy 
with  both  hands.  His  white  face  was  lit  up  with 
a  fine  smile. 

"Iz!  Iz,  don't  you  know?  "  he  cried.  "  It  was 
Belton  who  parted  us  two!  He  wrote  a  letter  in 
your  name  to  Don  Bronson  that  was  meant  to  make 
me  mad  —  and  it  did.  Then  he  forged  Don's  name 
to  a  letter  that  made  you  think  I  was  ashamed  of 
you !  And  it  fooled  you,  didn't  it?  ' 

u  It  did  I  '  Izzy  gasped.  "The  skunk!  I  knew 
it  didn't  sound  like  you.  But  I  didn't  have  the  nerve 
to  say  so  until  a  little  while  ago.  Then  I  came 
to  tell  you  that  I  didn't  believe  it  anyhow.  I  looked 
for  you  — " 

Mr.  Jennings  came  up. 

"  We  start  the  game  with  Samberg  in  the  box  to 
give  you  a  bit  of  a  rest,"  he  said  to  Jim.  '  Smolen- 
sky,  I'm  glad  you're  here.  In  fact  I  sent  a  boy  for 
you  to  ask  you  to  do  this  very  thing." 

"  Teacher,  I  came  here  of  my  own  accord  1 "  Izzy 
said  jealously. 

"I  know  you  did,  my  boyl'  Mr.  Jennings  re- 
plied. "  Now  sit  by  him.  .  .  ." 

"  Pla-a-a-y  ball!  " 
A  light  cheer  swept  the  field. 
"  Samberg  and  Gordon  for  Lincoln!  "  the  umpire 
announced. 
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Samberg's  name  instead  of  Jim's  sent  a  murmur 
of  speculation  through  New  York  ranks. 

"  Cook  and  Gore  for  Penn !  Hertman  at  bat. 
Breckenbridge  on  deck!  ' 

At  the  sound  of  the  batters'  names  all  Philadel- 
phia rose  and  chanted  as  one. 

'  Hertman  —  Breckenbridge  —  Hanaway  and  Gore! 
Three  —  home  —  runs  —  and  —  one  —  run  —  more !  ' 

To  those  in  the  New  York  stands  who  knew 
what  the  chant  meant  it  brought  a  chill  of  anxiety. 
They  had  heard  of  these  boys.  Of  a  team  of  hard 
hitters,  Hertman,  Breckenbridge,  Hanaway  and 
Gore  were  the  hardest.  Each  of  them  was  a  heavier 
'  slugger  '  than  the  boy  before  him.  Time  and 
again  they  had  bunched  home  runs  together  and 
broken  up  many  a  contest.  They  always  began  the 
game  and  followed  in  the  same  batting  order.  Con- 
fident in  themselves  and  doubly  assured  by  the  sup- 
port of  their  teammates  the  quartet  was  the  terror 
of  every  pitcher  who  faced  them. 

Jim  knew  the  meaning  of  that  chant  and  so  did 
poor  Samberg  in  the  box.  The  unexpected  re- 
sponsibility and  the  fame  of  the  four  batters  got  into 
Samberg's  nerves. 

Hertman,  a  husky  Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  took 
up  a  black  club  and  stepping  to  the  plate  grinned  at 
Samberg.  He  had  good  reason  to  grin.  He  had 
seen  '  funk '  in  pitchers  before  and  Samberg 
showed  unmistakable  symptoms.  He  wound  up  and 
pitched  a  wide  '  ball."  Plainly  he  meant  to  give 
Hertman  his  base  rather  than  risk  more  by  letting 
him  hit.  To  his  dismay  Hertman  stepped  out, 
swung  his  bat  and  there  sounded  a  hit.  Away 
soared  the  ball  into  the  blue.  Hertman  was  sprint- 
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ing  around  the  diamond  in  a  wide  circle  and  did  not 
stop  until  he  reached  third.  Thrills  and  chills  raced 
through  the  banked  crowds. 

"Breckenbridge  at  bat!     Hanaway  on  deck!  " 

At  the  first  ball  pitched  Breckenbridge  smashed 
a  two-bagger,  sending  Hertman  home  amid  cheers 
from  one  side  of  the  field  only.  Hanaway  at  bat 
was  hard  to  please.  He  let  two  "  balls  '  and  two 
strikes  pass  him  before  he  found  one  that  suited 
him.  Then  he  made  three  bases  on  it  and  sent 
Breckenbridge  home  with  the  second  run.  Some 
of  the  cheering  that  came  from  Penn  cohorts  was 
for  the  two  runs.  More  of  it  was  for  a  light  haired 
chunky  lad  who  was  walking  quietly  to  bat. 

"  Gore !  Gore !  Home-run  Gore !  '  yelled 
Philadelphia. 

He  was  the  idol  of  that  crowd.  His  batting 
record  was  a  freak.  Home  runs  were  his  specialty. 
He  was  the  top-notch  of  Penn  High  School  power. 
It  paid  to  have  men  on  bases  when  Gore  was  at 
bat. 

Mr.  Jennings  signaled  Samberg  to  "  pass  "  Gore. 

Samberg  tried  to  do  it.  But  by  this  time  he  was 
a  badly  worried  pitcher.  By  some  freak  nervous- 
ness he  pitched  his  "  balls  '  low  rather  than  to  one 
side.  Suddenly  the  crack  of  wood  on  horsehide 
sounded  poor  Samberg's  doom.  Pandemonium 
broke  loose  in  the  Pennsy  stands  and  a  commotion 
among  the  spectators  in  the  bleachers,  where  the  ball 
landed,  told  the  story.  Breckenbridge  and  Gore 
were  "  home."  Gore  had  once  more  earned  his 
nickname. 

Four  runs  and  none  out  for  Penn  High. 

Mr.  Jennings  signed  for  time.  He  beckoned  to 
Samberg.  The  boy  came  in,  his  head  bowed. 
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"  Harry,  don't  take  it  to  heart!  '  Mr.  Jennings 
said  kindly.  "  You  did  no  worse  than  most  pitchers 
who  face  that  crowd  of  sluggers.  Jim  .  .  .  ' 

Jim  was  already  on  his  feet.  He  had,  of  course, 
seen  the  summons  looming.  Little  things  he  saw 
clearly,  just  as  to  the  eye  looking  on  a  sunlit  sea 
even  bits  of  driftwood  show  up  black  against  the 
dazzle.  He  noted  that  Mr.  Jennings  had  called  him 
Jim.  Izzy  had  whispered  something  Jim  could  not 
catch.  But  it  comforted  him.  He  looked  shyly  at 
the  grand  stand,  from  which  thousands  of  Lincoln 
voices  cheered  him.  He  saw  his  father  smile  at 
him.  Sitting  next  to  him  was  Don,  fists  in  air  im- 
ploring him  to  win. 

He  walked  to  the  pitcher's  box.  His  every  move 
was  slow.  He  needed  time  —  time  for  his  slowly 
incoming  strength  to  return.  He  looked  at  his  ball 
thoughtfully.  He  took  only  one  or  two  trial  throws. 
He  could  not  afford  more.  Then  straightening  up, 
he  began. 

The  quartet  having  done  its  work  there  followed 
the  less  famous  Penn  High  batters.  Cook,  like  most 
pitchers,  was  a  weak  brother  and  Jim  struck  him 
out  with  little  effort.  Mitchel  would  steal  bases  in 
season  and  out.  But  he  was  a  powerful  batter. 
Jim  knew  these  facts.  So  he  gave  Mitchel  his  base 
on  balls;  then  caught  him  stealing  second  and  put 
him  out.  With  Dubois,  the  next  batter,  Jim 
matched  guesses  and  won.  It  took,  however,  three 
"  balls  '  and  two  strikes  to  retire  him  and  his  side. 
And  each  throw  cost  Jim  precious  effort. 

Even  Penn  stands  resounded  with  cheers  as  Jim 
came  in.  They  could  afford  to  be  generous,  the  Penn 
rooters.  Mr.  Jennings  bundled  Jim  into  a  great 
coat  and  made  him  stretch  out  on  the  players'  bench. 
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4  Close  your  eyes,  boy.  Take  it  easy,"  he  said. 
'  Our  sluggers  are  on  deck  now.  You  can  keep 
scores  by  the  cheers." 

Fortunately  there  were  cheers  to  guide  him. 
Lincoln  had  a  hard  hitting  squad  of  its  own.  Bruce 
Gordon,  heavy  of  frame  and  sure  of  eye,  swung 
on  the  third  ball  pitched  and  swept  up  two  bases. 
Conklin  earned  a  single  and  sent  Bruce  home.  Ban- 
nister, "  the  two-fisted,"  hit  the  first  home  run  for 
Lincoln,  set  the  crowd  on  fire  and  brought  the  score 
to  three  runs. 

Then  Cook  tightened  up  and  retired  Lincoln  in 
workmanlike  style. 

Again  Jim  walked  into  the  arena.  The  wave  on 
wave  of  Lincoln  cheers  for  the  three  runs  for  his 
side  had  been  like  salt  sea  waves  to  a  tired  bather. 
They  put  tonic  into  his  much  tried  nerves.  He 
made  short  work  of  Elstein  and  caught  O'Hara 
napping.  But  — 

'  Hertman  —  Breckenbridge  —  Hanaway  and  Gore! 
Three  —  home  —  runs  —  and  —  one  —  run  —  more ! ' 

chanted  the  blue-and-white  stands.  The  dreaded 
quartet  was  at  bat  again.  Jim  fondled  the  ball  as 
he  pondered.  He  might  or  might  not  be  able  to 
strike  out  Hertman.  But  it  would  take  terrific  exer- 
tion to  do  it.  Jim  could  not  afford  to  spend  so 
early  in  the  game  the  little  strength  he  had.  He 
knew  of  a  ball  which  often  made  the  batter  hit  high 
in  the  air.  He  stepped  back.  It  was  a  signal  to 
the  outfield  to  expect  a  visitor.  Then  he  threw. 
True  to  expectation  Hertman's  hit  sounded  and  the 
ball  flew  high  into  the  air  where  it  seemed  hung 
motionless  while  Hertman  raced  past  first  base, 
second,  on  to  third.  .  .  . 
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'  Halsey,  oh,  Halseyl  "  prayed  New  York. 

Halsey  at  center  ran  clear  to  the  wall  cf  the 
bleachers.  With  his  way  stopped  he  was  still  not 
far  enough  back.  But  with  a  leap  he  reached  up. 
His  hand  killed  the  flight  of  the  ball,  and  as  it 
dropped,  before  it  could  touch  ground,  he  caught 
it. 

He  was  the  hero  of  the  moment  as  he  came  to 
bat  a  minute  later.  Inspired  by  the  cheers  he 
wrung  two  bases  from  Cook.  Then  came  Jim's  turn 
to  bat.  Mr.  Jennings  had  already  instructed  him. 

"  Strike  out,  Jim.  These  are  orders,  remember. 
I  know  you  can  get  a  hit  if  you  want  it.  But  don't. 
I  can't  afford  to  have  you  wear  yourself  out  running 
bases." 

Jim  stood  at  the  plate,  bat  loose  in  hand.  It  was 
a  struggle  to  obey  Mr.  Jennings'  order.  It  was  a 
humiliating  role  to  play  —  to  strike  out  when  a  hit 
would  mean  a  run.  But  common  sense  helped  to 
salve  the  smart.  No  one  jeered  Jim  as  he  deliber- 
ately struck  out.  Every  one  realized  why  he  did  it. 
There  had  spread  through  the  crowd  a  brief  but 
fairly  correct  version  of  what  had  happened  behind 
the  grand  stand. 

"  Some  one  —  an  enemy  of  his  —  or  a  Penn 
rooter  —  had  tried  to  cripple  Smolett  —  picked  a 
fight  with  him  —  just  before  the  game !  '  ran  the 
whisper. 

To  every  one's  delight,  Ginelli,  Lincoln  right 
fielder,  who  ordinarily  did  not  shine  in  hero  rank 
as  a  batter,  hit  Cook's  best  curve  and  brought  Halsey 
home  with  the  run  that  tied  the  score.  But  Cook 
disposed  of  the  remaining  batters  without  giving 
them  another  hit  that  inning. 

Whereupon  Jim  was  faced  with  the  task  of  dis- 
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posing  of  the  three  remaining  members  of  the  ter- 
rible quartet.  Breckenbridge  was  at  bat.  An 
angry,  reckless  spirit  filled  Jim  as  he  smeared  dirt 
on  the  ball.  He  would  break  the  confidence  that 
filled  that  quartet  even  if  he  had  to  break  his  heart 
to  do  it.  What  happened  in  the  next  inning,  in  the 
rest  of  the  game,  did  not  matter.  He  would  settle 
these  fellows  now  at  any  cost.  It  was  not  the  ideal 
spirit  for  the  occasion.  But  Jim  was  almost  fever- 
ish with  tension. 

He  wound  up  slowly  but  with  keen  effort.  He 
threw  his  mightiest  efforts  into  every  ball  he  pitched. 
One  strike  —  two  —  a  foul  on  Breckenbridge. 
Then  Breckenbridge  broke  the  breathless  silence  with 
the  sound  of  bat  on  ball.  But  Ginelli  caught  the 
hit.  It  would  have  been  three  bases.  Hanaway 
again  waited  for  just  the  right  ball.  It  almost  cost 
him  too  much.  For  Jim  was  not  Samberg  and  had 
achieved  two  strikes  on  Hanaway  and  no  "  balls." 
Then  Hanaway  connected  with  an  "  out '  and  hit 
Jim  for  two  bases.  On  second  base  he  squatted, 
confident  that  Gore  would  send  him  "  home." 

Gore  did. 

Like  the  wily  warrior  that  he  was,  he  let  Jim 
throw  as  many  balls  as  Gore  could  risk.  Then  he 
picked  the  one  he  wanted  and  smashed  a  three- 
bagger.  Hanaway  romped  home. 

Jim  grit  his  teeth.  He  punished  himself  merci- 
lessly. The  result  was  that  both  Cook  and  Mitchel 
were  struck  out,  Gore  had  no  chance  to  score  and  the 
side  was  retired.  But  Jim  had  used  up  precious 
strength.  He  could  barely  drag  his  body  along  as 
he  came  in. 

Cook  then  "  whitewashed  '  Lincoln  and  the  third 
inning  ended  with  the  score  5  to  4  in  favor  of  Penn. 
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Thereupon  Jim  retaliated  by  "  blanking  "  Penn  in 
the  fourth. 

Again  Cook  shut  out  Lincoln. 

Again  the  dread  quartet  came  to  bat.  This  time 
only  Hanaway  and  Gore  got  hits  from  Jim.  But 
lightning  work  from  the  Lincoln  fielders  blocked 
their  try  at  stealing.  It  was  the  neatest  double  play 
in  the  game.  Jim  breathed  a  prayer  of  thanks. 

Cook  was  still  a  stone  wall,  however,  and  the  fifth 
inning  ended  with  Lincoln's  best  batters  breaking 
themselves  in  vain  against  that  stone  wall. 

Nor  did  either  side  score  until  the  eighth  inning 
when  Gore  sent  an  electric  thrill  through  the  crowd 
and  broke  loose  a  bedlam  of  cheering  with  another 
clean  home  run. 

Jim  disposed  of  the  rest.  But  the  agony  in  his 
muscles  and  nerves!  How  every  limb  ached  and 
begged  for  rest!  As  he  walked  to  the  players' 
bench  he  felt  as  though  his  next  step  would  be  his 
last.  The  game  was  now  a  nightmare  torment. 
Play?  Was  this  supposed  to  be  play?  He  laughed 
shakily  at  the  thought.  How  queer  everything  was! 
How  foolish  to  do  anything  in  the  wide,  wide  world 
but  just  to  lie  down  on  the  ground  and  stay 
there.  .  .  . 

Bannister  was  struck  out. 

A  cheer  from  the  Lincoln  stands,  as  Jim  lay  on 
the  players'  bench  with  eyes  closed,  had  to  be 
interpreted  to  him  by  Izzy. 

"  Blake  hit  a  single !  "  Izzy  cried. 

Jim  nodded. 

Another  cheer. 

1  Holy  cat !     Abrams,  too !  '    yelped  Izzy. 
'Ray,  'ra-a-a-ayf"  Lincoln  cheered  as  Abrams 
and  Blake  stood  grinning  on  the  first  two  bases. 
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Pickering  was  at  bat. 
'  Oh,  boy!     Do  it,  too!  "  pleaded  Lincoln. 

Pickering  actually  did  it.  Only  the  beautiful 
work  of  the  third  Penn  baseman  kept  Abrams  from 
scoring.  ^  But  the  bases  were  full.  Jim  slowly  rose. 
It  was  his  turn  at  bat. 

What  shall  I  do?"  he  asked  dazedly  of  Mr. 
Jennings,  looking  at  the  three  boys  on  bases.  Mr. 
Jennings  could  not  hear  him  for  the  din  was  deafen- 
ing with  Lincoln  entreaties. 

'  Oh,  Jimmie  [     Oh,  laddie  !     Send  'em  home  1  " 

But  Mr.  Jennings  shook  his  head. 
'  Do  anything  so  long  as  you  spare  yourself  1  " 
Mr.  Jennings  said.  "  Remember  you've  got  an- 
other inning  to  pitch.  And  that  gang  of  four  is  at 
bat  next  inning.  If  the  sluggers  tie  the  score, 
there'll  be  more  than  an  inning.  I  can't  take  chances 
on  your  not  lasting.  Let  Ginelli  or  Bannister  send 
the  boys  home !  ' 

Jim  nodded  and  dragged  himself  to  the  plate. 
Cook  eyed  him  sharply.  Did  he  mean  to  strike  out 
as  usual?  Of  course  he  would.  The  whole  world 
saw  how  weak  Jim  was.  He  could  not  afford  even 
the  slight  waste  of  strength  in  swinging  mechanically 
at  the  ball.  Cook  took  no  chances,  however.  He 
pitched  his  best  curve  carefully  as  though  Jim  were 
a  dangerous  batter.  But  Jim  merely  waved  his  bat 
like  a  weak  child.  One  strike,  two  strikes.  .  .  . 
Cook  knew  now  that  Jim  had  been  instructed  to 
strike  out.  Cook  himself  was  becoming  tired  with 
the  strain  of  nearly  eight  innings  of  hard  pitching. 
He,  too,  had  to  conserve  every  bit  of  strength  he 
could.  So  he  sent  a  slow  ball. 

What  flashed  into  Jim  to  disobey  he  could  not  tell. 
But  the  sight  of  that  easy  ball  was  too  much  for  his 
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nerves.  He  dug  his  fingers  into  his  bat,  swung  with 
all  his  strength.  He  felt  the  shock  of  a  hit.  His 
tired  eyes  were  not  equal  to  following  the  ball. 
He  remained  stupidly  at  his  place  although  the 
ball  was  "fair."  What  was  happening?  Why  the 
long  increasing  roar?  Where  was  the  ball?  A 
boy  shot  past  him  like  a  meteor.  It  was  Blake 
landing  home.  Another  boy  hurtled  past  him. 
Abrams  had  scored.  The  game  was  tied!  Six  to 
six.  In  an  explosion  of  dust  something  slid  over 
the  home  plate  —  Pickering. 
1  Safe !  ' '  yelled  the  umpire. 

"  Wh-e-e-e-e!  "  shrieked  Lincoln. 

A  thud,  a  blow  on  his  back  jarred  Jim.  It  was 
the  ball  in  the  catcher's  hand. 

'  Batter  out!  "  the  umpire  yelled. 

But  eager  hands  were  helping  Jim  back  to  the 
bench. 

You  brought  'em  home !  You  brought  'em 
home !  '  screamed  Izzy,  jumping  up  and  down 
crazily.  Jimmy,  you've  won  the  game !  A 
homer  it'd  be  if  you'd  run!  Seven-six  our  favor!  ' 
That'll  do,  Izzy  I  '  Mr.  Jennings  said  shakily. 
"  We've  not  yet  won  the  game.  There's  another 
turn  at  bat  for  Penn  and  the  sluggers  on  deck. 
What  made  you  disobey,  Jim?'  he  asked  with  an 
effort  at  sternness. 

"  You  didn't  specially  tell  me  not  to  hit,"  Jim 
mumbled. 

Penn  put  another  pitcher  into  the  field.  He 
struck  out  two  Lincoln  batters  in  succession.  But 
there  was  something  worse  than  that  to  worry  the 
Lincolnites  even  though  they  were  one  run  ahead. 
For  Penn  was  chanting  again, 
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"  Hertman  — •  Breckenbridge  —  Hanaway  < —  and 
Gore!  " 

Hertman  was  already  standing  at  bat  with  his 
famous  black  club  in  his  hands,  a  grim  look  on  his 
face.  Behind  him  the  others  of  the  quartet  were 
already  practicing  with  the  heft  of  their  favorite 
bats.  The  Lincoln  players  were  slowly  going  out 
into  the  field.  But  —  where  was  Jim? 

There  was  a  small  group  clustered  about  the 
players'  bench.  No  one  was  in  the  pitcher's  box. 
What  was  the  matter?  Where  was  Jim? 

He  was  standing,  swaying,  his  face  a  little  drawn 
with  pain  and  very  white.  Mr.  Jennings  was 
whispering  in  his  ear. 

"  Listen,  my  boy.  If  you  don't  feel  equal  I'll 
take  a  chance  on  Drake  in  the  box.  It's  a  desperate 
chance.  But  you're  pretty  tired,  you  plucky  lad. 
What  do  you  say?  ' 

"If — I  —  wish  you'd  decide  for  me?'  Jim 
stammered. 

Mr.  Jennings  looked  at  his  haggard  face.  His 
own  face  was  pale.  He  signed  to  a  boy  for  a  drink 
of  water  for  Jim.  Then  as  the  boy  took  a  sip,  -Mr. 
Jennings  said,  his  hand  on  Jim's  shoulder, 

"  Somewhere  in  you  is  the  needed  strength,  dear 
lad !  Go  —  and  good  luck  to  you  I  I  give  you  free 
hand  to  do  anything  you  will !  ' 

Jim  nodded  and  walked  out  to  the  field. 

There  was  little  sound  over  that  great  oval  as 
Jim  took  his  place.  After  the  short  chant  of 
four  names  Penn  stopped.  Jim's  slowly  moving 
figure  was  eloquent  of  profound  weariness.  No  one 
had  the  heart  to  jeer.  And  every  one  felt  too  tense 
to  cheer.  If  Penn  scored  and  the  game  went  on  to 
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extra  innings,  it  would  have  to  go  on  without  Jim, 
The  most  unobservant  girl  could  see  that.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  tired  boy  could  keep  the  Penn 
sluggers  from  scoring,  Lincoln  would  not  even  have 
to  take  his  turn  at  bat.  The  game  would  be  theirs 
with  a  score  of  seven  to  six! 

//....  The  little  word  loomed  giant-like.   .  .  . 

Thousands  held  their  breath  as  Jim  faced  Hert- 
man.  The  pitcher  moved  as  though  he  were  dream- 
ing. He  stared  stupidly  at  the  ball.  Then  he 
looked  at  the  catcher.  Gordon  nodded  and  stepped 
far  to  one  side  of  the  plate. 

One  after  another  Jim  threw  four  wide    '  balls  ' 
to  Gordon. 

Hertman  took  his  base. 

Breckenbridge  stepped  up  to  bat.  To  increasing 
mystification  Jim  repeated  the  performance  which 
had  given  Hertman  his  base.  Hertman  himself 
walked  to  second. 

"  Hanaway  at  bat.     Gore  on  deck!  ' 

Almost  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  stands 
was  standing  on  tiptoe.  Still  not  a  sound,  however, 
except  the  thud  of  balls  as  they  fell  into  Gordon's 
glove,  one  after  another.  .  .  . 

"Four  balls!  Take  your  base!'  snapped  the 
umpire. 

"  What  is  he  doing?  ''  breathed  Mr.  Carton,  white 
to  the  lips.  "  Bases  filled  with  Gore  at  bat!  ' 

'  I  don't  know!  "  murmured  Mr.  Jennings,  moist- 
ening his  lips.       '  I  —  don't  —  know  !  ' 

He  stared  at  Jim  fixedly,  trying  to  catch  his  eye, 
hoping  for  a  glimpse  of  the  boy's  intent.  But  Jim 
was  standing,  his  head  bowed  as  though  it  were  too 
heavy.  But  his  eyes  were  turned  toward  Hertman, 
leading  off  at  third.  The  pitcher  stood  as  if  he  were 
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alone  in  the  world,  letting  second  after  second  pass 
—  they  were  minutes  of  torture  to  everybody  else 
• — without  moving.  His  arms  were  lax.  His 
whole  body  sagged. 

Then  just  as  many  seemed  about  to  cry  out  with 
the  pain  of  tension,  Jim  moved.  Slowly  he  twisted 
the  ball  into  his  glove,  wound  up  and  pitched.  The 
ball  looked  slow  and  straight.  Gore,  on  whose  fair 
face,  now  pale,  there  had  not  showed  the  least  ex- 
pression, straightened,  took  aim  and  struck. 

'  Stri-i-ke  one!  J>  the  umpire  barked. 

A  sigh  ran  through  the  stands. 

Jim  was  again  resting.     Finally  he  threw. 

"  Ea-a-ll  one  !  ' 

Gore  relaxed  a  trifle  as  the  ball  traveled  back  to 
Jim.  Swift  as  a  bullet  a  ball  passed  him. 

"Striken/" 

He  had  been  caught  off  his  guard.  A  slow  blush 
mounted  the  boy's  face.  He  gripped  his  bat  and 
poised  it.  The  runners  at  the  three  bases  crouched 
on  tiptoe.  They  had  seen  their  coach  signal  a 
"  squeeze  "  play.  Gore  would  have  to  hit  no  matter 
what  came.  For  if  he  struck  out,  the  weak  batters 
that  followed  him  would  fare  no  better.  The  whole 
game  depended  on  the  next  ball.  But  Jim  stood 
there  without  making  a  move. 
'  Oh,  please  ...  !  ' 

The  anguished  voice  of  some  one  in  the  stands 
called  out.  Jim  shook  his  head  as  though  he  had 
to  answer  it.  He  was  not  ready.  He,  too,  had 
seen  the  signal  for  the  '  squeeze  '  play;  if  he  had 
not  he  would  have  expected  it.  He  would  have 
to  pitch  a  "ball."  The  whole  world  expected  a 
"  ball"  Gore  expected  it.  But  he  would  have  to 
hit  whatever  came.  ...  He  stiffened.  Jim  was 
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moving.  A  slow  high  ball  was  coming  straight  at 
Gore's  bat.  He  swung. 

Crack! 

The  world  exploded  with  a  galvanic  shock. 

"Out!  '    shrieked  the  umpire. 

Jim  had  caught  the  ball.  Lightning-like  he 
threw. 

"  Out! ' 

Jim  had  caught  Hertman  at  home. 

Gordon  whipped  the  ball  to  third. 

"O-o-u-ut!     Three  out!' 

For  the  space  of  a  heart  beat  the  umpire's  howl 
had  the  stillness  to  itself. 

Then  the  cataclysm  broke. 

Lincoln  had  won !  .  .  . 

To  Jim,  swaying  at  his  place  like  a  stunned  being, 
it  seemed  that  a  black  sea  was  sweeping  toward 
him  in  one  ravening  wave.  He  could  not  move 
even  to  escape  drowning.  He  stared  stupidly. 
Then  came  a  shock,  a  roar  and  the  sea  closed  over 
him  in  thunder  and  chaos. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE    CHOICE 

IT  was  Mr.  Jennings  and  Jim's  father  who  rescued 
the  dazed  boy  from  the  midst  of  a  howling  mob. 
Behind  the  flying  wedge  of  the  seniors  the  two  men 
rushed  Jim  through  a  passage  under  the  stand  into 
a  closed  automobile  outside  the  gates. 

Mr.  Smolett  took  Jim  home  and  put  him  to  bed. 
For  a  whole  day  and  night  and  part  of  another  day 
Jim  tossed  through  a  land  of  troubled  dreams. 
Then  he  awoke.  His  father  was  standing  by  his 
bed. 

"Well,  Jim,  welcome  back!'  he  said  cheerily, 
sitting  down  on  the  side  of  Jim's  bed.  "  Here's 
a  headline  for  you  to  read.  But  no  more  than 
that !  " 

He  placed  a  newspaper  before  Jim.  The  boy's 
blurred  vision  cleared  like  magic,  as  he  read: 

BOARD  ACQUITS  TEACHER 


Mr.  Carton  of  Lincoln  High  Justified 


Board  of  Education  votes  Confidence 
in  Teacher. 

Jim  slowly  read  on,  in  spite  of  his  father's  prohibi- 
tion. The  article  went  on  to  tell  that  Mr.^  Carton's 
acquittal  was  due  largely  to  "  the  beneficial  conse- 
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quences  of  his  unprecedented  action  in  making  two 
of  his  pupils  fight.  The  two  boys  have  since  become 
fast  friends." 

Jim  looked  at  his  father  with  a  weak  smile. 
1  Fine!  "  he  said  simply. 
But  his  lips  trembled. 

/;  Now,  Jim!"  his  father  said.  "There's  a 
visitor  waiting  outside  to  see  you  on  urgent  busi- 
ness. I  thought  I'd  make  an  exception  and  let  him 
see  you.  Come  in,  my  boy!  "  he  called  out. 

Izzy  entered.  In  his  hand  was  a  bunch  of  very 
yellow  flowers.  He  did  not  seem  to  know  what  to 
do  with  them. 

Hello!  "  he  said,  grinning  sheepishly. 
"  Hello,  Iz !  "  Jim  replied,  his  face  lighting  up. 
"  Thanks  awfully." 

'  Aw,  don't  make  fun,"  Izzy  pleaded.  "  I  got 
something  to  tell  you.  Remember  the  rotten  cover 
you  paid  ten  cents  for  before  you  invented  the 
Champion?  ' 

Yes,"  Jim  said,  wondering. 

Well,  the  firm  that  makes  it  is  a  big  one.     They 
sent  a  man  to  see  me.     He  wants  to  buy  out  our 
cover.     Six  hundred  dollars  cash  and  twelve  a  week 
each  for  four  years.     What  do  you  say?  ' 
Jim  sat  bolt  upright. 

"I  say,  yes!'    he  shouted.     "Then  you'll  have 
time    to    play    and    study!     Great!     Wonderful! 
Gee,  boy,  think  of  it  —  twelve  a  week  for  you !  ' 
Mr.  Smolett  went  to  the  door. 
"  I'll    let   you    gentlemen    discuss    your   business 
alone  — " 

;  No,    no,    please    don't    go!'      Izzy    pleaded. 
*  Jim,  it's  your  father  who  made  the  company  give 
us  such  good  money ! ' 
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Jim  nodded. 

"  He's  always  interfering  in  our  business,  Iz," 
he  said,  with  a  happy  smile  at  Mr.  Smolett.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  this  summer,  Iz?  ' 

Izzy  flushed  with  pleasure. 

"  Something  great!  "  he  said.  "  Bruce  Gordon's 
father  is  a  big  lumber  man,  you  know.  Well,  Bruce 
wants  to  work  up  in  the  business.  So  every  sum- 
mer he  works  for  his  father  and  takes  some  of 
the  fellows  along  with  him.  This  time  he's  asked 
me.  In  two  weeks  the  ten  of  us  start  on  one  of 
his  father's  lumber  boats  to  Portland,  Maine. 
From  there  we  go  to  the  lumber  camp  and  the  saw- 
mill. Back  to  Portland  with  a  cargo  of  boards. 
Then  back  to  New  York  on  the  boat  again.  Up 
the  Hudson  to  the  Erie  Canal.  Through  the  canal 
into  the  Great  Lakes.  Along  the  Lakes  to 
Michigan.  Then  back  on  the  empty  boat  to  New 
York." 

u  And  what  are  you  boys  supposed  to  do?  "  Jim 
asked. 

"  We'll  be  helping  a  little;  fooling  more.  On  the 
ship  we'll  be  —  what  do  you  call  it?  —  chaperons 
to  the  boards !  ' 

The  three  laughed. 

"Who's  going?'    Jim  asked. 

"  Oh,  Bruce,  Seunias  Lee,  five  of  the  football 
bunch,  four  footballs,  me  and  —  and — " 

Izzy  looked  wistfully  at  Jim. 

"Well,  Iz?" 

"  And  you  —  if  you  want  to  go !  Bruce  told  me 
to  ask  you." 

Jim  swallowed. 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry,  Iz  I  1  he  said  slowly.  But 
I  promised  Don  Bronson  to  take  a  trip  with  him 
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and  some  of  the  Colborn  Prep  fellows  on  board  his 
father's  yacht!  " 

44  Oh!" 

Izzy's  voice  dropped.     His  heart,  too,  sank. 

Even  Mr.  Smolett  felt  the  pain  of  the  moment. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  footballs?  ' 
Jim's  voice  sounded  strangely  even  to  his  own  ears. 

"  Practice.  We  want  to  have  a  crackerjack  team 
in  the  fall.  ...  I  suppose  .  .  .  you're  not  going 
to  be  ...  with  us.  .  .  ." 

Izzy  did  not  finish  his  sentence.  Mr.  Smolett 
rose  and  walked  softly  to  the  door.  It  really  pained 
him,  this  pathetic  parting  of  two  friends.  But  a 
shout  stopped  him. 

"  Dad,  listen  to  this  fellow!  "  Jim  cried.  "  Here 
I've  nearly  busted  myself  fighting,  playing,  praying, 
scheming,  pitching — all  for  Lincoln!  I've  gone 
through  more  trouble  and  more  fun,  I've  had  more 
hard  nuts  to  crack  in  one  year  than  in  any  other 
year  in  my  whole  life  —  and  I've  cracked  some  of 
'em  too.  And  what  is  this  fellow  trying  to  do? 
He's  trying  to  make  me  leave  Lincoln!  Well,  you 
ca-a-n't  do  it!  And  what's  more  I'm  going  to  stick 
it  out  at  Lincoln  till  I  go  to  college!  And  what's 
still  more  I'm  going  to  board  your  fool  lumber  boat 
at  Portland  and  go  on  your  fool  trip  with  you  all 
and  show  you  all  how  little  you  know  about  foot- 
ball! That  settled!  And  now  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it  ?  ' 

44  I'm  going  to  make  you  stick  to  your  promise!  ' 
Izzy  cried  joyfully. 

And  from  the  doorway  Jim's  father  smiled  in  hap- 
piness at  his  son. 

THE    END 
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